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State  of  New  York 


~No.  73. 


IN  ASSEMBLY 

April,  1909. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

SOCIETY. 


New  York,  N".  Y.,  April  26,  1909. 

The  Honorable  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Sir  : —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  as  required  by  law. 
Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  F.  KUNZ, 

President. 
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REPORT 


New  York,  N.  Y.;  April  26,  1909. 
To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

Pursuant  to  chapter  166  of  the  Laws  of  1895,  and  laws  amenda- 
tory thereof  and  supplementary  thereto,  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  have  the 
honor  to  present  this,  its  fourteenth,  annual  report. 

OFFICERS,  TRUSTEES  AND  COMMITTEES. 
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Treasurer. 
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Counsel. 

HENRY  E.  GREGORY  25  Liberty  street,  New  York. 
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7.  Hon.  CHARLES  M.  DOW  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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11.  ROCELLUS  S.  GUERNSEY  New  York. 

12.  FRANCIS  WHITING  HALSEY  New  York. 

13.  Hon.  HUGH  HASTINGS  New  York. 

14.  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK  HOFFMAN  New  York. 

15.  Hon.  THOMAS  P.  KINGSFORD  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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20.  OGDEN  P.  LETCHWORTH  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Col.  RALPH  E.  PRIME  

Hon.  D.  McK  K.  STAUFFER 


Yonkers,  1ST.  Y. 
Yonkers,  1ST.  Y. 


CHARTER. 


An  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  Andrew 
H.  Green  in  1895  and  its  subsequent  development  will  be  found 
on  pages  sixteen  to  twenty-four  of  our  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

The  Society  was  originally  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  (chapter  166  of  the  Laws 
of  1895),  under  the  title  of  "  The  Trustees  of  Scenic  and  Historic 
Places  and  Objects,"  which  title  was  changed  by  chapter  302  of 
the  Laws  of  1898  to  "  The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Scenic 
and  Historic  Places  and  Objects,"  and  by  chapter  385  of  the  Laws 
of  1901  to  "  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety."  It  had  on  January  1,  1909,  a  total  membership  of  576. 

Its  charter  reads  as  follows : 

The  People  of  the  State  of  Neiu  York,  represented  in  Senate 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  following  persons:  William  H.  Webb,*  Samuel 
D.  Babcock,*  John  M.  Francis,*  Andrew  H.  Green,*  Charles  A. 
Dana,*  Oswald  Ottendorfer,*  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Horace  Por- 
ter, William  Allen  Butler,*  Mornay  Williams,  George  G.  Haven,* 
Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Walter  S.  Logan,*  Henry  E.  Howland,  Edward 
P.  Hatch,  William  L.  Bull,  James  M.  Taylor,  J.  Hampden  Robb, 
Ebenezer  K.  Wright,*  Alexander  E.  Orr,  William  M.  Evarts,*" 
Wager  Swayne,*  Charles  R.  Miller,  Frederick  W.  Devoe,  El- 
bridge G.  Spaulding,*  Frederick  S.  Tallmadge,*  Thomas  V. 
Welch,*  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,*  Frederick  J.  De  Peyster,*" 
Morgan  Dix,*  John  A.  Stewart,  Charles  C.  Beaman,*  Francis 
Vinton  Greene,  Peter  A.  Porter,  M.  D.  Raymond,  George  1ST.  Law- 
rence,* Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  Augustus  Frank,*  Charles  Z.  Lincoln, 
John  Hudson  Peck,  Sherman  S.  Rogers,*  William  Hamilton 
JIarris,  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  Alexander  B.  Crane,  John  Hodge,* 
Robert  L.  Fryer,  J.  S.  T.  Stranahan,*  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.r 
Charles  A.  Hawley,  Henry  E.  Gregory,  Frederick  D.  Tappan,* 
Henry  J.  Cookingham,  Henry  R.  Durfee,  H.  Walter  Webb,*  and 
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such  others  as  shall  become  associated  with  them  in  the  manner 
and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
corporation  hereby  created,  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  with  all  the  powers  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  eleventh  section  of  chapter  thirty-five  of  the  general 
corporation  law  as  amended  by  chapter  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  this  act,  and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing, 
taking,  receiving,  and  holding  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest,  or 
otherwise,  in  trust  or  perpetuity,  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  said  corporation,  the  value  of  which  shall  not 
•exceed  one  million  dollars.  (Chapter  186,  1895;  amended  by 
chapter  302,  1898,  and  chapter  385,  1901.) 

§  2.  The  objects  of  said  corporation  shall  be  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  grant,  devise,  or  bequest,  historic  objects  or  memorable 
or  picturesque  places  in  the  State  or  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
hold  real  and  personal  property  in  fee  or  upon  such  lawful  trusts 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  donors  thereof  and  said  cor- 
poration, and  to  improve  the  same;  admission  to  which  shall  be 
free  to  the  public  under  such  rules  for  the  proper  protection  thereof 
as  said  corporation  may  prescribe,  and  which  said  property  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  within  the  State  of  New  York.  (Chapter 
166,  1895,  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  3.  The  affairs  and  business  of  said  corporation  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  board  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  thirty-five 
trustees,  a  quorum  of  whom  for  the  transaction  of  business  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  by-laws.  The  persons  now  constituting  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  corporation  shall  continue  to  hold  office  untii 
others  are  elected  in  their  stead,  as  provided  by  the  said  by-laws. 
Vacancies  in  the  board  of  trustees  may  be  filled  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  said  by-laws.  (Chap.  166,  1895,  amended  by  chap. 
:302,  1898,  and  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  1.  ISTone  of  the  trustees  or  members  of  said  corporation  shall 
-receive  any  compensation  for  services,  or  be  pecuniarily  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  any  contract  relating  to  the  affairs  of  said 
corporation,  nor  shall  said  corporation  make  any  dividend  or  divi- 
sion of  its  property  among  its  members,  managers  or  officers. 
(Chap.  166,  1895.) 

§  5.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  annually,  at  a  time  to  be  fixed 
"by  the  by-laws,  elect  or  appoint  from  their  number  the  following 
•officers:    A  president,  four  vice-presidents  and  a  treasurer,  who 
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shall  hold  office  for  one  year  and  until  their  respective  successors 
are  elected  or  appointed,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are 
provided  by  the  by-laws.  The  board  of  trustees  may  also  appoint 
a  secretary  and  define  his  duties,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
manage,  transact  and  conduct  all  business  of  the  corporation,  to 
prescribe  the  terms  and  admission  of  its  members,  and  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  and  remove  its  employees  at  pleasure. 
The  said  corporation  shall  have  no  capital  stock,  and  shall  have  no 
power  to  sell,  mortgage  or  otherwise  incumber  any  of  its  property. 
(Chap.  1G6,  1895 ;  amended  by  chap.  385,  1901.) 

§  6.  Said  corporation  shall  annually  make  to  the  Legislature  a 
statement  of  its  affairs,  and  from  time  to  time  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature, by  bill  or  otherwise,  such  recommendations  as  are  pertinent 
to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  and  may  act  jointly  or  other- 
Avise  with  any  persons  appointed  by  any  other  State  for  similar 
purposes  as  those  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  act,  when- 
ever the  object  to  be  secured  or  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished, 
is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  and  any  other  State,  or  can  only 
be  attained  by  such  joint  action.    (Chap.  1G6,  1895.) 

§  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

•  FINANCES. 

The  Society  is  maintained  by  membership  dues,  the  income 
from  the  Andrew  II.  Green  Memorial  Fund  of  $10,000,  and  occa- 
sional small  donations.  There  are  four  classes  of  membership : 
Annual  members  pay  $5  annually;  sustaining  members  pay  $25 
annually;  life  members  are  those  who  have  contributed  $100  at 

one  time;  and  patrons  are  those  who  have  given  $500  or  more  in 
property  or  money  at  one  time.    The  income  from  these  sources 

has  always  been  limited  and  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the 

work.    The  total  income  during  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1908,  was 

as  follows:  Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1908,  $28.10;  received 

from  annual  memberships,  $2,225.50;  life  memberships,  $100.00; 

sustaining  memberships,  $200.00 ;  interest  on  Green  Memorial 

Fund,  $400.00;  sale  of  pamphlets,  $9.80;  donation  for  tree  labels 

for  Letchworth  Park,  $30.00 ;  and  telephone  rebate,  $4.03,  making 

a  total  of  $2,997.43.    The  disbursements  on  all  accounts  during 

the  same  period  amounted  to  $2,951.47,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 

Dec.  31,  1908,  amounting  to  $45.96. 
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For  its  general  work  the  Society  receives  no  financial  assistance 
from  the  State.  Moneys  appropriated  by  the  State  are  applied 
exclusively  upon  the  properties  of  the  State  without  any  charge 
by  the  Society  for  its  executive  services,  and  duly  accounted  for 
to  the  proper  State  officers.  Detailed  statements  of  the  dusburse- 
ment  of  State  funds  since  our  last  annual  report  are  given  in  the 
following  pages. 

ANDREW  H.  GREEK  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

The  Andrew  H.  Green  Memorial  Fund  of  $10,000,  given  by  the 
heirs  of  the  founder  of  this  Society  in  November,  1906,  is  invested 
in  gold  certificates  of  corporate  stock  of  the  city  of  New  York  bear- 
ing 4  per  cent,  interest.  The  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  require  the 
principal  to  be  invested  permanently,  the  income  therefrom  to  be 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  The  deed 
further  requires  that  "  each  and  every  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York  of  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  as  required  by  its  charter,  shall  contain  a  con- 
cise statement  of  the  purposes  and  objects  upon  which  the  income 
from  said  fund  has  been  expended  since  the  time  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding report."  The  total  income  from  interest  on  the  fund  during 
the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1908,  was  $400.00  and  has  been  disbursed 


for  the  following  purposes: 
1908. 

June   12.  E.  J.  Parker,  services  with  stereopticon .  $10  00' 

York  Printing  Co.,  1,480  Portage  Dam 

pamphlets   104  50 

York  Printing  Co.,  1,500  booklets   52  00 

Henry  Romeike,  press  clippings   5  78 

John  Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  printing 

and  stationery    25  97 

Powers  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  photo-en- 
graving   175 

Dec.     8.  John  Polhemus  Printing  Co.,  printing 

and  stationery   39  00 

W.    Palmer    East    Co.,    Manor  Hall 

visitors'  book    20  00 
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Dee.     8.  J.  A.  Cooke,  mineographing   $1  55 

J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  300  extra  copies  annual 

report   75  00 

Part  of  office  rent   3336 

Traveling  expenses  of  the  Secretary...  23  09 

800  postal  cards  for  Stony  Point   8  00 


$100  00 


TOWNSEND  WANDELL  LEGACY. 

On  February  19,  1909,  we  received  from  the  executors  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Air.  Townsend  Wandell  of  New  York  city  the 
sum  of  $500  left  to  this  Society  by  his  will.  Mr.  Wandell,  who 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  was  accidentally  killed 
by  the  cars  while  crossing  the  tracks  in  the  railway  station  at 
Bologna,  Italy,  on  June  27,  1908.  His  deep  interest  in  church, 
hospital,  charity,  and  other  benevolent  work  and  in  historical  mat- 
ters was  evidenced  by  the  many  liberal  bequests  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  those  objects.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Llistoric  Preservation  Society, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  unique  character,  but  also  because  of  the 
fact  that  his  ancestor  took  part  in  the  battle  on  Stony  Point 
Peninsula,  a  part  of  which  battlefield  is  now  in  our  custody  as  a 
State  Reservation.  The  Society  takes  this  occasion  to  make  public 
acknowledgment  of  its  sincere  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wandell's  gen- 
erous remembrance. 

Mr.  Wandell's  funeral  took  place  in  New  York  city  on  Friday, 
July  24,  1908,  the  Society  being  represented  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  DeWitt  Mowris,  James  de  la  Montanye  and 
K  T.  Hawkins. 
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PUBLIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Society  has  held  five  public  meetings  since  our  last  annual 
report. 

The  first  was  held  in  Philipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers,  on  the 
evening  of  July  1st,  when  the  title  to  the  Manor  Hall  property 
was  conveyed  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  official  custody  to 
this  Society.    (See  page  53  following.) 

The  second  was  held  at  Stony  Point  Reservation  on  Saturday, 
July  18, — -the  most  convenient  date  near  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Stony  Point.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  inspection  of 
the  reservation  by  the  Trustees.  About  2  p.  m.  there  were  several 
short  addresses  at  the  main  pavilion  near  "  Work  0." 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  17,  1908,  a  joint  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Stony  Point  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  corner-stone  of  the  Memorial  Arch  erected 
by  the  latter  organization.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  will 
be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  Dec.  15,  1908,  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  its  new  building  on  Central  Park  West,  between 
76th  and  77th  streets,  New  York  city,  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  this  Society  and  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz  and  the  Hon.  Henry  E.  Howland, 
presidents  respectively  of  the  two  organizations,  presided.  The 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  Dr.  Edward  L.  Partridge,  of  New 
York,  and  the  Hon.  James  S.  Whipple,  Forest,  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  former  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  the  Preservation  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson  River,  the  latter  upon  the  subject  of  Forest  preserva- 
tion.   Both  addresses  were  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  fifth  meeting  was  held  by  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Arts 
Club  of  New  York  in  its  galleries,  at  No.  15  Gramercy  Park,  on 
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Thursday  evening,  Jan.  21,  1909,  at  which  Professor  A.  D.  F. 
Hamlin  of  Columbia  University  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  Historic 
Church  Architecture  in  New  York  city  and  Europe.  The  address, 
which  was  apropos  of  the  proposal  of  Trinity  parish  of  New  York 
city  to  close  up  old  Saint  John's  chapel,  was  illustrated  with 
stereopticon  views. 

SITES  AND  INSCRIPTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  officially  verified  the  fol- 
lowing historical  sites  and  inscriptions : 

Nathan  Hale's  Execution:  For  the  Mary  "Washington  Colonial 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  place 
of  the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  martyr  spy,  on  September 
22,  1776,  was  fixed  at  or  near  the  corner  of  First  avenue  and  45th 
street,  New  York  city.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  decision  was 
reached  is  found  in  Professor  Henry  P.  Johnston's  valuable  book 
entitled  "  Nathan  Hale." 

Poe's  Residence:  For  the  Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Society  approved  of  the  following  inscription,  to  be  placed 
upon  a  tablet  in  Poe  Park,  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
citv : 

IX  A  COTTAGE  ACROSS  THE  STREET  LIVED 
EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 
POET  AXD  AUTHOR 
1846  —  1849 


Rome  to  the  Caesar  —  this  to  me: 
The  heritage  of  a  kingly  mind 
And  a  pkocd  spirit  which  hath  striven 
Triumphantly  with  human  kind. 


Erected  by  the  Bronx  Society  or  Arts  and  Sciences  on  the 
Centenary  of  Poe's  Birth.  January  19,  1909. 

Stony  Point:  The  Society  also  approved  of  the  inscriptions  for 
the  tablets  to  be  placed  upon  the  arch  at  Stony  Point  Battlefield 
State  Reservation  by  the  New  York  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  the  text  of  which  is  given  on  pages  145—146 
following. 
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Fort  Try  on:  In  March,  1909,  it  approved  of  the  inscription  to 
be  placed  upon  the  monument  which,  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  is  to  be  erected  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Society  on  the  site  of  Fort  Tryon,  in  New  York  city.  The  text  of 
the  inspection  is  mentioned  on  page  60  following. 

Fort  Amsterdam  :  In  April,  1909,  it  collaborated  with  the  New 
York  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and  Patriots  of 
America  in  preparing  the  following  inscription  for  a  tablet  to  be 
placed  by  the  latter  society  upon  the  United  States  custom  house 
at  the  foot  of  Bowling  Green,  New  York  city: 

ON  THIS  SITE  FORT  AMSTERDAM  WAS  ERECTED,  1626, 

AND 

ITS  SUCCESSOR,  FORT  GEORGE,  WAS  DEMOLISHED,  1790. 


TO  COMMEMORATE 
THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER 
BY  HENRY  HUDSON  SEPTEMBER  2,  1609, 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEW  AMSTERDAM  MAY  4,  1626, 

AND  THE 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  1775-1783, 
THIS  TABLET  IS  PLACED  BY 
THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ORDER  OF 
THE  FOUNDERS  AND  PATRIOTS  OF  AMERICA, 
SEPTEMBER,  1909. 

STONY  POINT  STATE  RESERVATION. 

This  Society  is  by  law  custodian  of  the  Stony  Point  Battlefield 
State  Reservation,  consisting  of  thirty-five  acres  of  land  on  the 
peninsula  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
about  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New  York  city. 

Appropriations. 

In  1908,  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  465,  appropriated  "  for  the 
salary  of  the  custodian  and  caretaker  of  the  State  reservation  at 
Stony  Point  $600  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  payable 
monthly,"  and  by  chapter  466  "  for  the  salary  of  the  caretaker  of 
the  State  reservation  at  Stony  Point,  for  water  rent,  and  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  and  repairs  and  improvements  to  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  $1,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
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saw."  This  makes  a  total  of  $42,100  appropriated  by  the  State 
for  purchase,  improvement  and  maintenance  during  the  years 
1S97  to  1908  both  inclusive. 

Visitors. 

The  number  of  visitors  actually  counted  by  the  keeper  from 
April  1,  190S,  to  April  1,  1909,  Avas  19,668,  the  largest  number  on 
record.  As  there  is  no  turnstile  at  the  landward  entrance,  and  as 
many  come  by  water,  many  visitors  escape  observation  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  actual  number  was  nearer  25,000. 

Cannon  Secured. 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  ISTo.  155  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved May  28,  1908,  provided  "  that  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  incorporated  by  the 
State  of  !N"ew  York,  ten  condemned  brass  cannon  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  certain  historic  positions  connected  with  the  American 
Revolution  within  Stony  Point  State  Park,  on  the  Hudson  river, 
Rockland  county,  !N"ew  York;  said  cannon  to  be  subject  at  all  times 
to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War;  provided,  that  no  expense 
shall  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  in  the  delivery  of  same."  In 
pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Society  secured,  in  August,  1908,  from 
the  Watervliet  arsenal,  ten  light  12-pounder  brass  cannon  of  the 
model  of  1857,  measuring  6  feet  in  length,  with  4.62"  bore  and 
weighing  1,227  pounds  each.  They  have  been  placed  upon  the 
sites  of  various  defensive  works  on  the  reservation,  and  will  be 
mounted  on  carriages  as  soon  as  funds  for  the  latter  are  available. 

Gift  of  West  Point  Chain  Links. 
In  February,  1909,  Mrs.  James  O.  Sheldon  of  New  York  city, 
presented  to  the  Society  for  the  Stony  Point  Museum  two  links 
of  the  historic  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  river 
at  West  Point  during  the  Revolution  to  prevent  the  ascent  of 
British  ships.    These  links  were  purchased  by  the  husband  of 
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Mrs.  Sheldon  from  Goodsell  Bros.,  proprietors  of  "  Cozzens  West 
Point  Hotel,"  and  the  receipt  of  the  seller,  dated  July  4,  1879, 
accompanied  the  gift  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  the  links.  These 
form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  museum  collection  and  the 
Society  is  under  great  obligation  to  the  donor  for  them. 

New  Eight  of  Way  and  Gift  of  Land. 

When  the  State  first  took  title  to  the  Stony  Point  property,  no 
provision  was  made  for  a  right  of  way  by  which  access  could  be 
had  from  the  public  highway  to  the  reservation.  In  October,  1901, 
the  Society  secured  from  the  late  Mr.  Watson  Tomkins  and  others, 
owners  of  the  abutting  property  on  the  western  side  of  the  West 
Short  Railroad  cut,  permission  to  lay  out  a  road  connecting  the 
highway  with  the  reservation.  This  permission  was  yielded  with 
great  reluctance,  and  provided  for  a  circuitous  route  with  steep 
grades,  but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  secured  at  the  time.  The 
develojmient  of  motor  vehicles  during  the  past  eight  years  has 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  more  direct  and  convenient  line  of  access 
to  the  reservation,  and  in  May,  190S,  the  present  owners  of  the 
adjacent  property  very  kindly  signified  their  willingness  to  grant 
such  a  right  of  way,  and  also  to  give  to  the  State  in  fee  about  an 
acre  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  the  reservation  for  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  arch  by  the  ]STew  York  State  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Legislature  of  the  State  having  been  called  to  meet  in  special 
session  soon  after  this  offer  was  made,  a  bill  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  right  of  way  and  land  by  the  State  was  drafted  and  the 
Governor  was  requested  to  recommend  it  to  the  Legislature  for 
enactment;  but  as  no  matters  of  general  legislation  were  recom- 
mended to  that  session,  no  action  was  taken.  In  order  that  the 
improvement  might  be  advanced  and  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
arch  completed  in  time  for  dedication  during  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration  in  1909,  the  Society  consented  to  accept  the  grant  and 
deed  in  trust  for  the  State.  Accordingly,  on  July  23,  1908,  Ada 
P.  Allison,  Mary  A.  T.  Fonda,  Brewster  J.  Allison  and  Ezekiel 
O.  Rose,  all  of  Stony  Point,  granted  to  the  American  Scenic  and 
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Historic  Preservation  Society  a  right  of  way  forty  feet  wide  from 
the  King's  Ferry  road  near  the  Mud  Bridge,  to  the  entrance  to  the 
reservation;  and  on  the  same  date  conveyed  to  the  Society  one 
and  six-hundredths  acres  of  land  at  the  entrance  to  the  reservation 
upon  which  the  memorial  arch  has  since  been  erected.  This  grant 
and  conveyance  have  been  accepted  by  the  Society  as  a  public  trust 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  will  transfer  them  to  the 
State  whenever  the  Legislature  will  authorize  the  proper  officials 
to  accept  them.  We  take  this  occasion  to  express  very  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  the  generosity  and  public  spirit  of  the  donors  of  this 
property,  whose  grant  and  gift  have  materially  promoted  the 
public  convenience  and  added  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of 
the  State  Eeservation. 

Memorial  Arch. 

Following  the  gift  of  the  property  above  referred  to,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Eevolution  of  the  State  of  ISTew  York,  with  the  consent 
and  under  the  supervision  of  this  Society,  began  the  erection  of  a 
stone  archway  at  the  entrance  to  the  reservation  as  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  American  patriots  who  fought  for  American  inde- 
pendence on  that  historic  ground.  The  corner  stone  was  put  in 
1  place  on  October  17,  1908,  with  formal  ceremonies  which  are  fully 
reported  on  pages  143-166  following.  We  here  reiterate  the  senti- 
ments spoken  by  the  representatives  of  this  Society  on  that  occasion 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  State,  expressing  very  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  patriotism  of  the  Society  of  descendants  of  founders 
of  the  Bepublic  whose  generous  contributions  and  diligent  labors 
have  caused  this  impressive  memorial  to  be  erected. 

Financial  Statement. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  finances  from  April  1,  1908,  to 
April  1,  1909: 


Under  Chapter  641,  Laws  of  1904. 

DEBIT. 

Balance  on  hand  April  1,  1908  


$173  30 
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CREDIT. 

1908. 

June  20.  Martin  Mulvhail,  labor  on  gTounds   $34  13 

July   24.  Martin  Mulvhail,  labor  on  grounds   39  00 

Geo.  A.  Wood,  painting  keeper's  house 

and  pavilion   8500 

Aug.   19.  Martin  Mulvhail,  labor  on  grounds   15  17 


Total  credit   $173  30 

Total  debit    173  30 


Under  Chapter  686,  Laios  of  1906. 

This  act  appropriated  $2,500.  Of  this  amount  the  Society  re- 
ceived, disbursed  and  accounted  for  $2,162.68  prior  to  April  1, 
1908.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to  $337.32, 
was  not  used  before  June  1,  1908,  and  therefore  lapsed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution. 

Chapter  577,  Laics  of  1907. 
(Appropriation,  $600.    Previously  received  and  accounted  for 


$200.) 

DEBIT. 

1908. 

April  29.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   $100  00 

June   17.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   100  00 

Aug.   15.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   100  00 

Sept.   11.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   100  00 


$400  00 


CREDIT. 

April  29.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  Feb -Mar   $100  00 

June   18.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  April   50  00 

Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  May   50  00 

Aug.     1.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  June   50  00 

Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  July   50  00 

Sept.     8.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  August   50  00 

Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  September.  ...  50  00 


Total  credit    $400  00 

Total  debit    400  00 
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Chapter  578,  Laws  of  1907. 

(Appropriation,  $1,000.) 
debit. 

1908. 

Aug.     3.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   $100  00 

Sept.     8.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   57  74 

Oct.      6.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   542  26 


$1,000  00 

CREDIT. 

•July    21.  Rockland  Co.  Construction  Co.,  furnish- 
ing and  erecting  flagpole   100  00 

Aug.   19.  ]\Iartin  Mulvhail,  labor  on  grounds.  ...  27  07 

G.  H.  Peck,  paid  for  freight  on  ten 

cannon   23  31 

E.  H.  Hall,  paid  for  hauling  ten  cannon 

at  Watervliet    736 

Sept.   29.  G.   A.   Wood,  papering  and  painting 

keeper's  house    70  00 

Martin  Mulvhail,  labor  on  grounds.  ...  36  46 

Calvin  T.  Allison,  part  payment  on 
building  new  road  from  Mud  Bridge 
Memorial  Arch   435  80 


Total  credit    $1,000  00 

Total  debit    1,000  00 


Chapter  465,  Laics  of  1908. 
(Appropriation,  $600.) 

DEBIT. 

1908. 

Dec.     4.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   $100  00 


1909. 

!  reb.    19.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   100  00 


$200  00 
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CREDIT. 

1908. 

Nov.   30.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  October   $50  00 

Wm,  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  November   50  00 

1909. 

Feb.     6.  Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  December   50  00 

Wm.  Ten  Eyck,  keeper,  January   50  00 


Total  credit   $200  00 

Total  debit    200  00 


Chapter  466,  Laws  of  1908. 
(Appropriation,  $1,000.) 

DEBIT. 

1908.  j 

Oct.      6.  Eeceived  from  State  Treasurer   $814  20 

Nov.     6.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   21  12 

25.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   50  00 


$885  32 
 • 

CREDIT. 

1908. 

Sept.   29.  Calvin  T.  Allison,  balance  of  account 
for  building  new  road   from  Mud 


Bridge  to  Memorial  Arch   $814  20 

Oct.    27.  Martin  Mulvbail,  labor  on  grounds.  ...  21  12 

Nov.   17.  C.  T.  Allison,  hauling  10  cannon   50  00 


Total  credit    $885  32 

Total  debit    885  32 
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WATKINS  GLEN. 
For  the  purchase,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Watkins 
31en  State  Reservation  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  which  is  in  the  legal 
3ustody  of  this  Society,  the  State  has  appropriated  the  following 
amounts  to  date : 

Appropriations. 

tear.  Chapter. 

1906  676    Purchase   $50,000  00 

1907  578    Keeper,  repairs  and  improvements.  .       18,007  00 

1908  466    Supt.  and  caretaker   $2,000  00 

Rock  excavation,  concrete, 
railings  and  general  re- 
pair   10,000  00 

Stairs  and  bridges   4,850  00 

Pavilion  at  main  entrance     3,500  00 

Designs,  plans,  photo- 
graphs and  oversight 
of  construction   1,725  00 

Removal  of  old  buildings        250  00 

Printing,  stationery,  tra- 
veling  and  contingent 


expenses    500  00 


22,825  00 


Total  appropriations    $90,822  00 


Returns  and  Unexpended  Balance. 

Of  the  appropriation  made  for  purchase,  there  re- 
verted to  the  treasury  an  unexpended  balance  of .  $3,487  50 

We  have  remitted  to  the  State  Treasurer  proceeds 

from  sales  and  concessions   1,102  91 

And  there  remains  an  unexpended  balance  of  the 

appropriation  of  1908  amounting  to   11,950  99 


Total  returns  and  unexpended  balance   $16,541  40 

Total  appropriations    90,822  00 


Total  cost  of  reservation  to  April  1,  1908   $74,280  60 
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Improvements. 

During  the  season  of  1908  the  improvements  in  the  Glen  went 
forward  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

All  of  the  old  buildings,  except  the  brick  house  at  the  entrant*, 
to  the  Glen,  have  been  removed.  The  last  is  being  retained  for 
the  present  as  a  storage  house  for  building  materials. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Reservation,  the  dyke  built  in  1907  has 
been  protected  by  a  railing  consisting  of  three  lines  of  one  and 
one-quarter  inch  pipe,  set  in  cast  iron  standards,  eight  to  ten  feet 
apart  and  three  and  one-half  feet  high.  The  walk  back  of  the 
dyke  has  been  graded  to  the  top  of  the  dyke,  giving  an  easy  grade 
up  to  the  stairs. 

Tunnel  at  Entrance  to  Glen. 

Beginning  at  the  west  end  and  about  thirty  feet  north  of  the 
dyke,  a  tunnel  has  been  made  through  the  rock  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Glen  with  a  short  flight  of  cement  stairs  at  each  end  connect- 
ing with  Sentry  Bridge.  This  takes  the  place  of  several  wooden 
stairs  and  platforms  that  followed  the  face  of  the  rocks  from 
under  where  the  tunnel  commences  to  Sentry  Bridge,  and  were 
very  unsightly.  The  tunnel  begins  at  a  point  some  fourteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  below  and  is  reached  by  a  simple 
flight  of  concrete  stairs,  having  a  platform  half  way  up.  Imme- 
diately before  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  a  central  platform  from 
which  a  view  may  be  obtained  through  the  entrance  avenue.  The 
tunnel  itself  is  seven  feet  wide,  nine  feet  high  and  ninety  feet  long. 
The  floor  of  the  tunnel  has  been  concreted  over,  and  it  has  proved 
a  most  successful  means  of  solving  a  difficult  problem,  being  dry, 
amply  lighted  from  either  end,  and  secure  from  falling  rock.  The 
tunnel  also  obviates  the  expensive  work  of  scaling  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  old  entrance  stairs. 

Bridges. 

In  place  of  the  old  wooden  Sentry  Bridge,  which  formerly 
spanned  the  Glen  just  within  its  entrance,  a  new,  elliptical  arch 
concrete  bridge,  seven  feet  wide  and  forty-five  feet  span,  is  in 


I 
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course  of  erection.  This  bridge  is  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  the 
vertical  height  of  the  gorge,  where  the  gorge  is  200  feet  deep.  The 
exterior  finish  of  all  of  this  work  and  of  the  stairs  below  the  tunnel 
and  above  the  bridge,  will  be  rough,  in  order  to  harmonize  with 
the  surrounding  rugged  aspect  of  the  rocky  cliffs.  This  finish  is 
obtained  by  scrubbing  off  the  overlying  cement  of  the  concrete  as 
soon  as  the  forms  are  removed,  so  as  to  reveal  the  aggregate,  or 
stones,  in  the  interior  of  the  cement.  These  stones  are  taken  from 
the  gorge  itself  and  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  natural  walls 
which  support  the  bridge. 

An  iron  bridge,  one  hundred  feet  high  and  ninety  feet  long, 
spanning  the  Glen,  at  the  point  where  the  hotel  used  to  be,  has 
been  replanked  and  timbered,  protected  by  a  guard-rail  on  both 
sides,  and  scraped  and  painted. 

Stall's. 

At  Minnehaha  Falls,  an  iron  stairway  has  been  erected, 
anchored  to  the  rocks,  and  set  in  cement  foundation.  By  erecting 
these  stairs  in  their  present  location  they  do  not  obstruct  the  view 
as  did  the  two  old  wooden  stairs  and  bridges  which  formerly 
crossed  the  Glen  and  which  the  new  stairway  supplants.  On 
account  of  the  length  of  this  flight,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
build  it  of  iron  instead  of  concrete. 

About  200  feet  west  of  suspension  bridge  connecting  the  upper- 
lower  path  at  this  point  has  been  built  a  series  of  reinforced  con- 
crete stairs  and  landings;  a  little  further  west  is  another  flight  of 
concrete  stairs  leading  to  Sylvan  Rapids. 

At  the  Xew  York  Central  Railroad  bridge  has  been  built  a 
series  of  concrete  stairs  and  landings.  This  bridge  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  path  below  in  the  Glen,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  height  that  has  to  be  overcome. 

All  stairs  have  a  guard-rail  of  three  lines  of  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  pipe,  set  on  regular  Glen  standards,  leaded  in  concrete  or 
rock.  They  have  a  seven  inch  rise  and  twelve  inch  tread  and  are 
anchored  in  the  rock,  reinforced  with  steel. 

To  get  materials  on  the  ground  for  these  stairs,  it  is  neces- 
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sary  in  some  cases  to  draw  them  to  the  cliff  and  let  them  down 
in  the  gorge  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  a  point  as  near  to  where 
they  are  to  be  used  as  possible. 

In  erecting  these  stairs,  which  are  along  the  face  of  the  rocks, 
it  is  necessary  to  excavate  till  good  rock  is  found,  then  tie  or 
anchor  in  rock  with  steel,  and  connect  the  anchorage  wTith  the 
stairs. 

Railings  and  Paths. 
At  the  time  the  State  came  in  possession  of  the  Glen,  the  rail- 
ings were  wooden  poles  and  the  paths,  about  three  miles  long, 
were  from  six  to  twenty-four  inches  wide.  During  the  past  season 
about  two  miles  of  paths  have  been  widened  to  three  or  four  feet, 
a  large  part  of  it  out  of  solid  rock.  To  widen  these  paths,  in  places, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  let  men  over  the  sides  of  the  gorge  in 
slings,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  top, 
making  the  work  expensive  and  extremely  dangerous.  About 
20,000  feet  of  one  and  one-quarter  inch  pij^e  railing  has  been 
erected  in  triple  lines,  set  in  cast  iron  standards,  three  and  one-half 
feet  high.  All  standards  are  set  eight  to  ten  feet  apart,  cemented 
or  leaded  in  rock  or  concrete  bricks.  All  railing  has  had  two  coats 
of  Dixon's  graphite  paint,  natural  color.  To  convey  the  pipe  and 
standards  to  the  place  of  erection,  it  has  been  necessary  to  haul 
them  up  along  the  top  of  the  cliff,  as  nearly  as  possible  over  the 
point  where  they  are  to  be  used  and  then  let  over  the  rocks  with 
tackles. 

At  several  places  along  the  paths,  wooden  bridges  have  been  re- 
placed Avith  reinforced  concrete  beams,  with  slabs  on  top,  covered 
with  loose  shale,  giving  a  natural  effect.  Several  concrete  retain- 
ing beams  have  also  been  constructed  to  give  the  paths  the  required 
width,  leaving  the  face  of  the  rock  with  a  natural  appearance. 

A  large  number  of  dead  trees  overhanging  the  paths  have  been 
removed  to  avoid  the  danger  of  their  falling  on  any  new  work. 

Scaling  Rocks. 

About  one  and  one-quarter  miles  of  the  paths  in  the  Glen  have 
overhanging  them  a  wall  of  rock  from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  high.  This  rock  has  been  scaled  by  letting  over  the  cliff,  in  a 
sling  with  bar  and  scaling  hook,  a  man  who  pulls  all  loose  stones 
down.  Some  of  these  stones  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred  pounds. 
In  this  work  the  scaler  covers  about  twenty  feet  at  each  fly ;  looking 
carefully  over  every  foot  of  the  face  of  the  rock  from  top  to  bottom. 
Then  the  scaling  tackle  is  moved  to  the  next  stand  and  the  scaler 
commences  over  again.  This  is  extremely  dangerous  work,  and 
necessarily  very  slow. 

Xotwithstanding  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  a  large  amount 
of  dynamite,  and  the  scaling  of  the  rocks,  there  has  not  been  an 
accident  to  any  workman  or  to  any  of  the  50,000  visitors  passing 
through  the  Glen  during  the  past  season. 

Plans  for  Improvements  at  Entrance  to  Reservation. 

Contracts  are  being  let  at  the  present  time  for  the  construction 
of  a  waiting  pavilion  at  the  plaza  near  the  street,  the  distance  from 
the  street  to  the  entrance  tunnel  being  about  four  and  a  half  city 
blocks.  The  plans  for  the  waiting  pavilion  show  a  concrete  con- 
struction with  tile  roof,  the  decoration  being  simple  and  consisting 
principally  of  a  tile  band  inserted  in  the  exterior  and  surrounding 
some  concrete  seats  at  either  end  and  "the  emblem  of  the  State 
carved  in  wood  over  the  entrance.  The  waiting  pavilion  will  con- 
tain a  large  space  with  concrete  seats,  toilet  rooms  for  both  sexes, 
and  a  caretaker's  room  where  photographs  and  souvenirs  may  be 
obtained.  The  pavilion  will  be  supplemented  by  two  open,  but 
covered  exedras,  which,  together  with  the  pavilion,  should  shelter 
one  thousand  persons  or  more.  It  is  also  intended  to  plant  the 
avenue  and  reforest  the  hillside  above  it,  to  enclose  the  plaza  or 
fore-court  by  planting  and  by  a  wall  along  the  street,  and  to  con- 
struct additional  seats  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  street,  where 
visitors  may  rest  when  waiting  for  the  street  car. 

A  considerable  portion  of  retaining  wall  must  be  constructed  to 
hold  the  bank  from  the  stream  up  to  the  termination  of  the  dyke 
that  has  already  been  completed.  This  is  an  important  matter,  as 
the  bank  is  being  Avashed  away  by  the  spring  floods. 
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Improvements  Needed  in  Upper  Portion  of  Glen. 

In  order  to  complete  the  work  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Glen, 
about  twice  as  much  railing  as  has  already  been  put  in,  must  be 
erected  and  certain  flights  of  stairs  and  new  paths  must  be  com 
structed  to  replace  old  wooden  constructions  and  to  eliminate 
dangerous  places. 

The  work  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Glen  has  been  done  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Pierce,  of  the  firm  of  Pierce  &  Bickford,  of 
Elmira,  and  the  work  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Glen,  Sentry  Bridge, 
tunnel  and  adjoining  stairs,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  John  V. 
Van  Pelt,  of  New  York  city. 

Financial  Statement. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
Peb.  1,  1908,  to  April  1,  1909 : 


Chapter  578,  Laws  of  1907. 

DEBIT. 

1908.     Balance  on  hand  Feb.  1,  1908   $190  00 

April    3.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   1,484  88 

June  '   3.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   1,099  77 

June   18.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   2,441  15 

Aug.     3.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   1,903  85 

Sept.     8.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   1,991  98 

Oct.      1.  Beceived  from  State  Treasurer   301  76 


$9,413  39 


CREDIT. 

By  paid  March  26,  1908: 
196-198.  Part  of  pay-roll  for  labor   $87  25 

199.  John  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  Dec.  15- 

Jan.  15    83  33 

200.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  specifications,  pro- 

proposals,  etc   44  55 

201-205.  Advertising  notice  to  contractors   6  72 
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206-208.  Labor   $25  50 

209.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  drawings,  specifica- 

tions, etc   '36  00 

210.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  Jan.  15-Feb.  15  83  33 

211.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware   1,118  20 

May  20,  1908. 

212-232.  Labor   442  35 

233-238.  Advertising   13  33 

239.  John  Coughlin,  lumber   149  00 

240.  J.  P.  Drake,  lumber,  cement,  etc   62  32 

241.  L.  H.  Durland,  Son  &  Co.,  cement   17  50 

242.  M.  E.  Farrand,  cartage   4  00 

243.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  graphite,  tools,  oil, 

etc   127  25 

244-245.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  Feb.  15-Apr.  15  166  66 

246.  F.  A.  Haughey,  stock  and  dies   12  00 

247.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  designs  and  plans.  .  .  15  70 

248.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware   87  66 

249.  Percy  W.  White,  hardware   2  00 

June  12,  1908. 

250-281,  Labor   1,077  86 

282.  J.  P.  Drake,  cement   45  00 

283.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  500  cast  iron  railing 

posts,  etc   799  70 

284.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  Apr.  15-May  15  83  33 

285.  Montour  Steel  Co.,  structural  steel  work  299  70 

286.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  mdse.,  tools,  etc.  .  135  56 

July  24,  1908. 

287-321.  Labor   1,383  65 

322.  J.  P.  Drake,  cement,  lumber,  etc   121  22 

323.  M.  E.  Farrand,  cartage   11  70 

324.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  hardware   70  91 

325.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  May  15-June  15  83  33 

326.  Montour  Steel  Co.,  steel  girder   35  00 

327.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware,  dyna- 

mite, etc    198  04 

2 
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August  19,  1908. 

328-351.  Labor    $1,031  05 

352.  L.  H.  Durland,  Son  &  Co.,  cement   17  50 

353.  C.  S.  &  C.  II.  Frost,  steel  and  posts   289  19 

351.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  June  15-July  15  83  37 

355.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware,  etc...  570  87 

September  17,  1908. 

356.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  lead  and  posts   120  55 

357.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware,  etc.  .  .  181  21 

September  30,  1908. 

358.  Cash  remitted  to  State  Treasurer   190  00 


Total  credit   $9,413  39 

Total  debit   9,413  39 


Chapter  466,  Laws  of  1908. 

DEBIT. 

1908. 

July     1.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   $220  00 

14.  Received  from  sales  of  old  buildings  .  .  455  05 

Sept.     8.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   604  60 

28.  Received  from  concessions    32525 

Oct.      1.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   1,629  66 

Nov.     6.  Received  from  State  Treasurer   2,321  02 

25.  Received  from  State  Treasurer    2,574  91 

Dec.    19.  Received  from  sale  of  old  buildings...'  64  00 

31.  Received  from  sale  of  old  materials.  ...  69  50 
1909. 

Jan.      4.  Received  from  State  Treasurer    2,243  72 

29.  Received  from  State  Treasurer    897  00 

Mar.   18.  Received  from  State  Treasurer    383  10 

18.  Received  from  E.  H.  Hall  for  bank  ex- 
change  23 


Total   $11,788  04 
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CREDIT. 

By  paid,  June  23,  1908. 

1.  Geo.  F.  Barton,  survey,  plans,  etc   $220  00 

August  19,  1908. 

2-7.  Labor   193  30 

8.  I.  jST.  Clawson,  caretakers'  badges   7  00 

9.  J.  P.  Drake,  cement   100  42 

10.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  hardware  and  signs.  95  21 

11.  M.  E.  Farrand,  cartage,  etc   7  25 

12.  F.  W.  Hurley,  photographs   14  00 

13.  F.  H.  Johnston,  structural  hardware  ...  26  95 

14.  C.  B.  Mabie,  services  as  notary   4  20 

15.  R.  D.  Mathews,  three  iron  signs   60  00 

16.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  designing  stairs  ....  91  77 
17-19.  Advertising  sale  of  old  buildings   4  50 

September  17,  1908. 

20-51.  Labor   1,122  40 

52.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  July  15-Aug.  15  83  33 
53-54.  W.  A.  L.  Martin,  caretaker,  July  13- Aug. 

25  .   57  79 

55.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  July  13-Aug.  13.  41  66 

56.  J.  P.  Drake,  cement   7  98 

57.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  hardware   127  24 

58.  J.  D.  Hope,  lettering  signs,  etc   12  75 

59.  F.  W.  Hurley,  photographs   1650 

60.  J.  B.  Lang  Engine  &  Garage  Co.,  trans- 

portation   15  75 

61.  Seneca  Engineering  Co.,  surveying  en- 

trance   98  00 

62.  Watkins  Telephone  Co.,  four  months'  ser- 

vice to  Oct.  1   4  00 

63.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware   36  51 

64.  H.  M.  Rowe,  services  as  notary   5  75 

October  15,  1908. 

65-67.  Labor   64  00 

68.  S.  B.  Brown,  caretaker,  Aug.  30-Sept.  30  41  66 

69-74.  Labor   185  90 

75-76.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  Aug.  15-Oct.  1.  .  124  99 
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77-86.  Labor   $271  30 

87-88.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  Aug.  13-Oct.  1.  .  65  26 

89-96.  Labor   281  50 

97.  J.  V.  Van  Pelt,  traveling  expenses   29  50 

98-99.  Labor   44  80 

100.  Architectural  Construction  Co.,  cement.  275  00 

101.  J.  P.  Drake,  cement  and  lumber   109  39 

102.  C.  S.  &  C.  H.  Frost,  hardware   52  66 

103.  M.  B.  Hughey,  rubber  boots   7  00 

104.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   5  00 

105.  Northern  Central  Railroad,  freight  ....  48  00 

106.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware   259  06 

107.  J.  V.  Van  Pelt,  designs  and  drawings  .  .  450  00 

108.  C.  B.  Mabie,  services  as  notary   6  00 

November  15,  1908. 

109-118.  Labor   364  61 

119.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  October   83  33 

120-143.  Labor   1,051  81 

144.  L.  H.  Durland,  Son  &  Co.,  wire,  etc.  ....  2  75 

145.  J.  P.  Drake,  lumber    119  62 

146.  C.  S.  &  C.  II.  Frost,  tools  and  hardware.  .  38  75 

147.  H.  B.  Hamilton,  electric  supplies   31  84 

148.  J.  D.  Hope,  photographs   675 

149.  F.  W.  Hurley,  photographs   15  00 

150.  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  printing   2  90 

151.  C.  B.  Mabie,  services  as  notary   5  38 

November  15,  1908. 

152.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  designs   8310 

153.  Seneca  Engineering  Co.,  use  of  steam 

drills,  etc   310  00 

154.  P.  B.  Sullivan,  coal   12  00 

155.  John  V.  Van  Pelt,  designs  and  drawings  133  55 

156.  Watkins  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  coal   26  72 

157.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  dynamite,  etc.  .  .  286  80 

December  22,  1908. 

158-165.  Labor   280  71 

166.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  November   83  33 
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167-178.  Labor   $360  60 

179.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  November   41  66 

180-192.  Labor   629  75 

193.  J.  P.  Drake,  lumber   211  51 

194.  C.  S.  &  C.  EE.  Frost,  hardware   22  20 

195.  C.  B.  Mabie,  notary   6  25 

196.  Pierce  &  Bickford,  plans  and  oversight.  108  35 

197.  J.  C.  Roe,  sand   58  75 

198.  Seneca  Engineering  Co.,  use  of  drills,  etc.  247  50 

199.  John  Vr.  \  an  Pelt,  oversight  of  construc- 

tion   103  25 

200.  Watkins  Coal  &  Ice  Co.,  coal   13  67 

201.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  hardware   76  19 

202.  National  City  Bank,  exchange   89 

January  14,  1909. 

203-205.  Labor   37  80 

206.  S.  B.  Brown,  caretaker,  December   41  66 

207-211.  Labor   67  60 

212.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  December   83  33 

213-218.  Labor   99  30 

219.  C.  B.  Mabie,  notary   5  63 

220-222.  Labor   39  40 

223.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  December   41  66 

224-234.  Labor   254  80 

235-238.  Advertising                                        ..  12  00 

239.  J.  P.  Drake,  lumber  and  cement   42  24 

240.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  postage,  etc   11  47 

241.  F.  W.  Hurley,  photographs   10  00 

242.  W.  J.  Tucker,  oil,  etc   1  70 

243.  Woodward  &  Stouffer,  dynamite,  etc.  .  .  17  11 

244.  J.  V.  Van  Pelt,  designs  and  oversight  .  .  69  80 

245.  H.  W.  Sackett,  traveling  expenses   61  50 

240.  S.  B.  Brown,  caretaker,  January   41  66 

247.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  January   83  33 

248.  C.  B.  Mabie,  notary   5  50 

249.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  January   41  66 

250-257.  Advertising   28  15 

258.  Remitted  to  State  Treasurer   912  91 
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March  5,  1909. 

259.  S.  B.  B  rown,  caretaker,  February   $41  66 

260.  J.  E.  Frost,  2d,  keeper,  February  ....  83  33 

261.  Jacob  Mills,  caretaker,  February   41  66 

262.  C.  B.  Mabie,  notary   1  75 

263.  Rochester  Printing  Co.,  advertising  ....  14  40 

264.  National  City  Bank,  exchange   23 


Total  credit   $11,788  04 

Total  debit   $11,788  04 


LETCHWOETH  PARK. 

Visited  by  Governor  Hughes. 
Letchworth  Park,  the  beautiful  estate  of  1,000  acres,  embracing 
the  three  Portage  Falls  of  the  Genesee  river,  given  to  the  State 
of  New  York  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  P.  Letchworth,  was  honored  by  a 
visit  from  Governor  Hughes  on  Tuesday,  September  15,  1908. 
As  the  first  act  which  became  a  law  by  Governor  Hughes'  signa- 
ture, chapter  1  of  the  Laws  of  1907,  was  that  accepting  the  gift  of 
Letchworth  Park,  the  visit  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  both  for 
Governor  Hughes  and  Mr.  Letchworth.  The  Governor  was  ac- 
companied by  his  military  secretary,  Col.  Geo.  C.  Treadwell;  the 
Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow,  chairman  of  the  Letchworth  Park  committee 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society;  Mr. 
E.  T.  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the  Wyoming  County  Eepublican 
committee;  Mr.  W.  J.  Humphrey  and  Mr.  Barber  B.  Conable,  of 
Warsaw.  After  a  few  minutes  spent  at  the  house,  which  was 
profusely  decorated  with  flowers  and  ferns,  the  Governor  visited 
some  of  the  leading  points  of  interest  within  the  Park.  These 
included  a  view  of  the  Upper  and  Middle  Falls,  of  the  gorge  as 
seen  from  Inspiration  Point,  and  of  the  meadows  viewed  from 
Prospect  Home.  The  party  returned  by  way  of  the  High  Banks 
to  Castile,  and  thence  went  to  Mt.  Morris,  where  a  special  train 
was  awaiting  to  convey  the  Governor  to  Rochester.  The  Governor 
appeared  to  be  greatly  pleased  with  his  visit.    He  was  much 
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interested  in  the  plans  for  the  further  development  of  the  Park, 
and  spoke  approvingly  of  the  improvements  which  have  recently 
been  made. 

A  Significant  Landslide. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Letchworth  has  continued  to  main- 
tain and  improve  the  park.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the 
year  has  been  the  repair  of  a  landslide  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  west  of  the  Upper  Fall.  At  this  point,  at  right  angles  to  the 
present  course  of  the  Genesee  river,  geologists  recognize  a  pre- 
glacial  drift-filled  gorge.  Out  of  the  soft  and  unstable  material 
which  fills  this  gorge,  the  Degewanus  brook  has  excavated  a  ravine. 
Last  summer,  after  a  heavy  rainfall,  the  high  sloping  banks  of 
this  ravine  began  to  settle.  On  one  side  the  mass  movement  was  so 
great  as  to  destroy  trees,  break  through  the  roadway,  and  cause 
other  material  damage.  During  the  summer,  both  banks  con- 
tinued to  settle,  necessitating  continuous  repairs,  and  this  spring, 
the  settling  and  sliding  continues. 

This  landslide  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
safety  of  the  proposed  dam  and  storage  reservoir  at  Portage,  as 
the  unstable  soil  involved  in  this  slide  is  of  the  same  character  as 
the  drift  deposits  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  upon  which  the 
projectors  of  the  Portage  Dam  rely  to  hold  back  the  waters  of  an 
enormous  artificial  lake.  The  causes  are  so  fundamental  that  they 
cannot  be  ignored  in  the  consideration  of  the  project  to  build  the 
proposed  dam,  and  to  this  subject,  we,  as  custodians  of  Letch- 
worth Park,  beg  again  to  call  the  Legislature's  attention  in  respect- 
ful protest. 

The  Portage  Dam  Project. 

The  Portage  Dam  project,  which  threatens  the  beauty,  salubrity 
and  safety  of  Letchworth  Park,  is  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
enterprises  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  somewhere  in  the  Genesee 
valley,  partly  for  the  control  of  floods,  but  mainly  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydraulic  electric  power.  This  series  has  extended  over  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years,  in  the  course  of  which  the  engineers, 
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shifting  their  ground  from  one  site  to  another,  pronouncing  each  in 
turn  safe  and  sufficient,  have  advanced  up  stream  and  amplified 
their  plans  until  now  they  are  above  Portage  Falls  and  propose  to 
create  an  artificial  lake  about  fifteen  miles  long,  nearly  a  mile 
wide  on  the  average,  covering  thirteen  and  one-half  square  miles 
and  holding  15,000,000,000  or  more  cubic  feet  of  water. 

During  the  period  mentioned,  the  auspices  under  which  this 
reservoir  is  proposed  to  be  built  have  shifted  as  well  as  the  site. 
In  1895  it  was  proposed  that  a  dam  be  built  by  the  State  on  one 
of  three  sites  near  Mount  Morris  recommended  by  engineers  to 
be  safe  and  adequate  for  all  purposes  of  flood  control  and  power 
generation.  Then  in  1898  the  Genesee  River  Company  secured  a 
charter  to  build  the  dam,  but  failed  to  command  the  public  con- 
fidence and  capital  necessary  to  carry  out  its  project.  After  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Genesee  River  Company,  the  three  dam-sites 
already  mentioned  and  one  other,  making  four,  located  near  Mount 
Morris  and  all  pronounced  feasible  and  adequate  by  eminent 
engineers,  failed  to  satisfy  the  expanding  views  of  the  company, 
and  it  selected  a  new  site  above  the  Portage  Falls  within  Letch- 
worth  Park.  Fortunately  for  Letchworth  Park,  even  this  enlarged 
project  of  the  Genesee  River  Company  failed  to  enlist  enough 
financial  support  to  make  it  a  commercial  success  and  not  enough 
money  was  forthcoming  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  actual 
construction.  JSTow  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  recom- 
mends the  building  of  the  reservoir  in  question  at  the  expense  of 
the  State. 

Objections  to  the  Portage  Reservoir. 

We  object  to  the  location  of  the  dam  and  reservoir  above  the 
Portage  Falls,  chiefly  for  the  three  following  reasons,  although 
others  might  be  mentioned :  The  flow  of  water  over  the  falls  will 
be  almost  entirely  stopped ;  the  healthfulness  of  the  region  will  be 
seriously  impaired;  and  a  terrible  catastrophe  will  be  imminent 
to  the  property  and  inhabitants  of  the  valley  below  on  account  of 
the  instability  of  the  adjacent  land.  1 
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Diversion  of  Water  from  Portage  Falls. 

It  is  proposed  to  impound  the  water  of  Genesee  river  above  the 
uppermost  of  the  Portage  Falls,  conduct  it  through  a  tunnel  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  discharge  it  into  the  river 
again  below  the  lowermost  fall.  If  there  happens  to  be  enough 
water  in  the  reservoir  at  any  time  to  run  over  the  spillway,  there 
will  be  some  water  flowing  over  the  Portage  Falls ;  otherwise  not. 
How  much  water  will  be  permitted  to  go  over  the  Falls  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  is  foreshadowed  in  Rafter's  "  Hydrology 
of  the  State  of  New  York"  (1905)  which  shows  that  with  a 
storage  of  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  at  Portage,  the 
amount  which  would  be  allowed  to  flow  over  the  spillway  at  Port- 
age would  be  as  follows,  based  on  the  conditions  for  the  correspond- 
ing months : 

1894.  —  June,  521  cubic  feet  per  second;  July,  none;  August, 
none  ;  September,  none ;  October,  none ;  November,  none ;  Decem- 
ber, none. 

1895.  —  January,  none;  February,  none;  March,  none;  April, 
1,058  cubic  feet  per  second;  May,  none;  June,  none;  July,  none; 
August,  none;  September,  none;  October,  none;  November,  none; 
December,  none. 

1896.  —  January,  none;  February,  none;  March,  none;  April, 
350  cubic  feet  per  second;  May,  none;  June,  none;  July,  none; 
August,  none;  September,  none;  October,  none;  November,  none. 

In  other  words,  unless  during  the  past  four  years  the  engineers 
have  found  some  new  way  of  supplying  water  to  the  Falls,  the 
plan  will  dry  up  tlie  falls  altogether  eleven  months  of  the  year. 

The  State  Water  Supply  Commission  in  their  report  for  1909 
intimate  that  by  cutting  off  the  water  from  the  falls  by  night  they 
can  permit  a  minimum  of  100  cubic  feet  per  second  to  flow  over 
them  in  the  day-time  and  say: 

"  To  insure  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  falls  in  this  regu- 
lated and  improved  aspect  it  is  only  necessary  in  approving  the 
construction  to  impose  a  condition  that  the  flow  of  the  river  shall 
he  maintained  at  a  fixed  minimum." 

We  beg  very  respectfully  to  dissent  from  the  proposition  that 
the  dribbling  of  a  minimum  of  100  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
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over  the  Portage  Falls  presents  any  "  improved  aspect."  The 
natural  flow  of  water  at  Portage  Falls  is  given  in  Eafter's  Hyd- 
rology, before  referred  to,  as  follows ;  the  figures  representing  cubic 
feet  per  second : 

1894.  — June,  981;  July,  123;  August,  187;  September,  830; 
October,  380 ;  November,  731 ;  December,  531. 

1895.  —  January,  565;  February,  209;  March,  1,684;  April, 
1,800  ;  May,  163  ;  June,  120  ;  July,  98  ;  August,  108 ;  September,. 
93;  October,  97;  November,  420;  December,  1,146. 

1896.  —  January,  408;  February,  848;  March,  2,604;  April, 
3,033  ;  May,  147 ;  June,  277 ;  July,  211 ;  August,  176 ;  September, 
138;  October,  1,556;  November,  731. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  tbat  in  the  thirty  months 
mentioned,  the  river  touched  a  minimum  of  100  cubic  feet  per 
second  in  only  three  months.  Furthermore,  "  the  year  1895, ,T 
in  which  the  flow  was  as  low  as  100  cubic  feet,  "  was  an  exceed- 
ingly dry  year,"  says  Mr.  Rafter  in  bis  "  Genesee  River  Storage 
Surveys,"  1897 ;  "  streams  generally  ran  very  low  that  year."  An 
examination  of  the  measurements  of  the  flow  at  Mt.  Morris,  with 
suitable  deduction  for  difference  in  catchment,  shows  that  the 
minimum  of  100  cubic  feet  flow  at  Portage  is  reached  even  more 
seldom  than  is  indicated  by  the  above  table. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  far  from  creating  an  "  improved 
aspect,"  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  falls  to  a  minimum  which 
they  rarely  reach  under  natural  conditions. 

Salubrity  of  Park  Menaced. 

The  construction  of  a  dam  152  feet  high  as  is  proposed  would 
close  the  canyon  near  its  southwesterly  extremity  in  a  most  offen- 
sive manner.  An  artificial  wall  of  masonry  does  not  form  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  rock  walls  of  natural  formation.  Moreover, 
the  dam  would  shut  off  the  view  of  the  picturesque  cliffs  and 
forests  and  country  beyond.  An  old  resident  of  Portage,  familiar 
with  local  meteorological  and  topographical  conditions,  assures  us 
that  it  would  also  shut  out  the  breezes  which  come  into  the  valley 
from  this  direction,  and  in  consequence  of  the  two  abrupt  angles 
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in  the  canyon  below,  would  so  obstruct  the  circulation  of  air  as  to 
make  the  valley  about  the  Middle  and  the  Lower  Falls  as  hot  on  a 
summer  day  as  the  bottom  of  a  heated  kettle,  while  the  fragrant 
odors  of  pines,  hemlocks,  and  forest  bloom  would  be  shut  off,  and 
instead  thereof  the  atmosphere  would  be  affected  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  the  malarial  influences  arising  from  a  reservoir  of 
the  full  width  of  the  valley  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  above 
the  dam.  This  reservoir  would  receive  the  filth  and  refuse  of  the 
surrounding  farms,  towns,  and  villages,  which  would  be  deposited 
in  it  by  the  spring  floods  and  freshets,  and  which  would  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  give  off  its  noxious  exhalations  when  the  reservoir 
was  low.  How  extensive  this  exposure  would  be  is  indicated  by 
the  tables  in  Rafter's  Hydrology.  Rafter  calculated  that  when  the 
reservoir  contains  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet  it  will  cover  an  area 
of  12.35  square  miles.  The  last  report  of  the  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission enlarge  the  figures  respectively  to  18,000,000,000  cubic 
feet,  and  thirteen  and  one-half  square  miles.  But  taking  Rafter's 
smaller  figures  as  a  basis  we  find  that  with  conditions  as  they 
were  from  June  to  December,  1894,  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  would  have  shrunk  from  12.35  square  miles  down  in  9% 
square  miles.  Under  conditions  in  the  year  1895,  it  would  have 
contracted  from  12.35  square  miles  down  to  2%  square  miles. 
Under  conditions  in  1896,  it  would  have  varied  from  12.35  square 
miles  down  to  4^  square  miles.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir,  with  all  its  collection  of 
drainage  and  slime  from  the  adjacent  watershed,  will  be  presenting 
a  varied  surface,  reaching  as  much  as  ten  square  miles  at  times,  to 
give  off  its  unwholesome  effluvia  to  poison  the  neighboring  com- 
munities. Experience  in  other  parts  of  the  State  —  experience 
costly  to  health  and  costly  to  the  treasury  of  the  State  —  has  shown 
what  may  be  expected  from  such  conditions  as  those  promised  by 
the  Portage  dam.  Of  this  we  can  adduce  voluminous  testimony 
if  desired. 
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A  Terrible  Cataclysm  Threatened. 

Of  farther-reaching  importance  is  the  question  of  the  stability  of 
the  natural  banks  within  which  it  is  proposed  to  impound  this 
great  artificial  lake. 

As  we  stated  in  our  last  Annual  Report,  and  as  we  have  repre- 
sented very  fully  to  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission,  the 
natural  banks  of  the  foot,  or  northern  end,  of  the  proposed  reser- 
voir, are  composed  in  part  of  the  unstable  materials  deposited  in 
an  ancient  drift-filled  valley.  In  our  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  An- 
nual Reports  we  have  called  attention  to  the  geological  history  of 
the  broad  valley  above  the  Upper  Fall  which  once  held  a  preglacial 
lake.  This  history  is  concisely  expressed  in  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Herman  L.  Fairchild,  of  Rochester  University,  who,  referring 
to  the  recession  of  the  ice  front  of  the  glacial  period,  says : 

"  In  the  waning  of  the  great  ice  sheet,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  ice  front  lingered  at  Portage,  and  there  was  built  up  at  the 
ice  margin  an  immense  deposit  of  rock  rubbish,  so-called  drift,  in 
the  form  that  geologists  call  moraine.  This  moraine  blockaded 
the  ancient  river  valley  and  there  was  held  in  the  upper  valley, 
extending  from  Portageville  to  a  point  above  Wellsville,  a  great 
lake.  When  the  ice  front  melted  away  from  Portage,  this  lake 
found  an  outlet  across  the  moraine  at  Portageville  to  the  north. 
This  escape  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  ancient  rock-walled  valley. 
The  outflow  soon  cut  through  the  drift  and  fell  on  the  rock,  and 
the  stream  was  compelled  to  intrench  itself  in  the  rock  strata,  thus 
producing  the  Portage  gorge  and  cataracts." 

Prof.  Fairchild  draws  from  these  facts  a  conclusion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  proposed  Portage  Reservoir  with  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  agree.    He  says: 

"  With  reference  to  the  question  of  stability  of  this  drift  barrier 
at  Portage,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  say  that  it  held  for  many 
centuries,  and  probably  for  1,000  to  2,000  years,  a  lake  of  much 
greater  depth  and  extent  than  it  is  proposed  to  produce  by  the 
artificial  dam.  That  one  fact  alone  should  be  conclusive  of  the 
safety  of  the  natural  barrier." 

Prof.  Fairchild's  conclusion  is  controverted  by  A.  W.  Grabau, 
S.  M.  S.  D.,  who  has  been  personally  familiar  with  the  ground  for 
years.    Dr.  Grabau,  who  is  professor  of  paleontology  in  Coln^Ma 
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University,  New  York,  and  formerly  professor  of  geology  in  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  lecturer  in  geology  at  Tuftti 
College,  has  prepared  for  us  the  following  report  after  a  specia1 
examination  of  the  Portage  Dam  site : 

Prof.  Grabau's  Report. 

The  conditions  at  Portage  are  such,  that  only  those  who  have  a 
full  understanding  of  the  geologic  relations  are  entitled  to  speai 
with  authority  regarding  the  safety  of  the  natural  boundaries  oJ 
the  proposed  lake.  Mere  training  in  engineering,  is  not  sufficient 
in  a  case  like  the  present,  and  it  appears  from  the  reports  so  fai 
submitted,  that  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  work  are  not  geo- 
logically trained,  however  able  they  may  be  as  engineers. 

From  a  few  borings  and  an  analysis  of  the  samples  taken  from 
their  borings,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  natural  banks  on 
the  north  and  northwest  are  perfectly  safe. 

It  must  be  first  clearly  understood,  that  the  broad  valley  whict 
it  is  proposed  to  convert  into  a  lake,  has  no  rock  barrier  on  the 
north  and  the  northwest,  but  that  it  was  formerly  continued 
northward  as  a  broad  open  valley  far  beyond  St.  Helena,  and  thai 
a  second  broad  and  open  valley  extending  northwestward  joined 
the  main  valley  opposite  the  present  site  of  Portageville.  These 
ancient  valleys  were  deeper  than  the  present  Portageville  valley, 
which,  as  has  been  shown  by  recent  borings,  was  filled  by  from 
150  to  200  feet  of  sand  and  silt.  The  present  level  of  the  river 
at  Portageville  is,  according  to  the  topographical  map,  1,095  feet 
above  tide  water.  Rock  was  struck  in  the  borings  opposite  the 
village  at  an  elevation  of  954  feet  A.  T.  in  one  hole,  and  of  914 
feet  A.  T.  in  another.  The  river  thus  flows  181  feet  above  what 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the  rock  floor  of  the  valley.  The 
tributary  valley  from  the  northwest  has  its  floor  at  a  depth  of 
sixty  feet  or  more  beneath  the  level  of  the  Genesee  river  at  Portage- 
ville, or  approximately  at  an  elevation  of  1,030  feet  above  tide  oi 
somewhat  lower.  ~No  exact  measurements  have  been  made,  but  the 
level  of  the  rock  terrace  in  Glen  Iris,  above  the  Middle  Fall,  rep- 
resents the  floor  of  the  ancient  valley.  According  to  the  topo- 
graphic map  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  this  elevation  is  below 
the  1,020  feet  contour  line,  but  since  this  is  given  by  contour  lines 
only  and  not  actual  figures,  it  is  not  wholly  reliable. 

It  thus  appears,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  depth  of  something 
over  a  hundred  feet,  between  the  main  and  tributary  valleys,  or,  if 
we  accept  1,020  feet  as  the  average  level  of  the  rock  floor  of  the 
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tributary  valley,  and  914  feet  as  the  elevation  of  the  rock  floor  of 
the  main  valley,  we  have  a  difference  of  106  feet,  which  is  the 
amount  by  which  the  main  valley  has  been  over-deepened.  This 
over-deepening  was  undoubtedly  done  by  the  ice  which  occupied 
this  valley  in  Pleistocene  times.  It  over-deepened  this  valley, 
because  it  was  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  ice  movement, 
as  it  over-deepened  most  north  and  south  valleys  in  this  region.  It 
did  not  over-deepen  the  tributary  -valley  because  that  was  trans- 
verse or  nearly  so,  to  the  direction  of  ice  movement  in  this  region. 

These  ancient  valleys  were  blocked  by  glacial  drift,  which  was 
deposited  just  at  their  junction.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  drift? 
In  large  part,  if  not  wholly,  it  is  a  Avater-laid  deposit.  This  is 
shown  by  the  form  of  the  deposit  where  it  faces  the  Portageville 
valley,  for  here  it  has  the  characteristic  lobate  or  escalloped  out- 
line of  the  delta  front  of  a  glacial  wash  plain.  It  is  further  shown 
by  the  stratified  character  of  the  deposit  wherever  exposures  are 
found.  Some  of  these  exposures  are  constantly  seen  in  the  hill- 
side above  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  opposite  the  Middle  Fall. 
These  exposures  are  nearly  always  fresh,  showing  constant  sliding 
of  the  material.  I  have  been  familiar  with  these  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  they  were  fully  described  by  Professor  Hall  in  1842. 
Stratification  is  also  seen  in  all  the  roadside  cuttings  which  have 
been  opened  in  these  deposits,  and  that  these  stratified  deposits 
are  not  merely  a  surface  veneer  is  shown  not  only  in  the  section 
opposite  the  Middle  Pall  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  recent  borings 
made  by  the  engineers  for  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  en- 
countered similar  strata  at  corresponding  depths.  This  is  well 
shown  in  the  cross-section  given  on  plate  21  of  the  Progress  Report 
on  Water  Power  Development  for  1908.  The  level-topped  char- 
acter of  the  plain  at  Portage  station  is  further  evidence  that  it 
was  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  frontal  delta  by  waters  from 
the  ice. 

The  shortest  diameter  of  the  north  drift  dam  at  the  level  of  the 
flow  line  of  the  proposed  lake,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
engineers  (page  203)  is  1,800  feet,  but  according  to  their  contour 
map  is  less  than  1,360  feet  or  a  trifle  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Their  borings  were  made  along  a  line  where  the  thickness  of  the 
dam  at  the  top  would  be  2,200  feet.  Along  this  line  five  borings 
were  made  and  from  three  of  these,  holes  No.  3,  No.  1  and  No. 
4,  samples  were  taken  and  sent  for  analysis  to  experts.  One 
sample,  No.  6,  or  F,  taken  from  hole  4,  below  the  1,210-foot  ele- 
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vation  and  therefore  below  the  water  level  of  the  proposed  lake, 
was  reported  upon  by  Professor  W.  O.  Crosby  as  follows : 

"  Sample  F.  Superfine  sand  ( 6 )  devoid  of  clay,  and  essentially  similar  to 
sample  No.  1  and  probably  like  that,  relatively  impervious." 

Sample  No.  1.  (A)  was  from  hole  No.  3,  taken  below  1,150 
feet  A.  T.  and  therefore  below  the  water  level  but  above  the  level 
of  the  floor  of  the  proposed  lake  which  is  1,095  feet  at  Portageville. 
It  is  described  as  follows : 

"Sample  A.  Superfine  sand  (6)  composed  almost  exclusively  of  subangular 
and  fairly  uniform  grains  of  quartz,  with  no  appreciable  amount  of  clay.  The 
grey  color  indicates  a  source  below  or  near  the  water  level ;  and  the  grain  is 
fine  enough  to  give  it  a  low  filtration  rate,  or  make  it  relatively  impervious." 

In  the  discussion  of  quicksand  (page  206)  Professor  Crosby 
makes  the  following  significant  statements,  the  italicizing  being 
the  present  writer's : 

Discussion  of  Quicksand. 

Quicksand  is  any  sand,  coarse  or  fine,  in  a  state  of  complete  saturation. 
When  the  water  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  interstices,  its  surface  tension  makes 
it  an  efficient  cement,  binding  the  grains  of  sand  together.  But  token  the  point 
of  saturation  is  reached,  surface  tension  disappears  and  the  water  acts  as  a 
lubricant,  in  the  same  manner,  but  more  efficiently  as  air  does  in  dry  sand. 
Because  the  finer  grades  of  sand  (4,  5,  6)  are,  in  general,  the  most  uniform  in 
size  of  grain,  and  hence  the  most  open  or  porous  in  texture,  they  are,  when 
saturated,  the  most  typical,  quicksands ;  but  they  cease  to  be  quicksands  when- 
ever the  interstitial  water  falls  below  the  point  of  saturation." 

It  will  be  seen  that  grade  No.  6,  which  is  that  of  samples  1  (A) 
and  G  (F)  is  among  those  which,  when  saturated,  form  the  most 
typical  quicksands.  These  are  the  only  two  samples  of  sand  analy- 
ses from  the  section  given.  These  sands  are  below  the  level  of 
the  proposed  reservoir,  and  disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  with  their 
edges  exposed  to  the  water  of  the  lake.  In  spite  of  their  low  filtra- 
tion rate,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  time  of  super-saturation 
will  be  reached  soonor  or  later  when  these  sands  will  be  "  the  most 
typical  quicTcsands." 

The  only  other  sample  analyzed  from  this  section  is  from  hole 
No.  1  below  1,150  feet  (sample  No.  3,  C),  and  is  reported  on  by 
Professor  Crosby,  as  follows : 

"Sample  C.  An  intimate  mixture  of  quartz  flour  and  blue  clay  (8,  9).  In 
other  words,  a  blue  or  unoxidized  glacial  clay — a  typical  brick  clay.  Exami- 
nation with  the  microscope  and  by  washing  shows  that  in  spite  of  its  plasticity 
it  is  chiefly  composed  of  superfine  quartz  flour,  the  proportion  of  true  clay 
base  probably  not  exceeding  25  per  cent.,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  make  it 
highly  impervious." 
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In  regard  to  these  clays  Professor  Crosby  goes  on  to  say : 

"  Quartz  flour  and  clay  are,  Ii':e  coarse  sands,  highly  composite.  For  this 
reason  and  because  the  t  icessive  n  muteness  of  t^e  grains  makes  friction  and 
molecular  attraction  more  important  factors,  they  are  "  quick "  only  when 
supersaturated  or  reduced  to  mud.  Short  of  supersaturation,  they  may  flow 
under  greater  or  less  pressure,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  quicksand." 

It  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  such  clays  in  horizontal 
layers  with  water  passing  through  overlying  and  underlying  sands, 
and  perpetually  exposed  to  saturation,  will  remain  unaffected. 

Professor  Crosby  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  highly  impervious  character  of  these  finer  detrital  materials  is  favor- 
able to  unequal  saturation  and  the  establishment  of  gliding  planes  or  surfaces 
of  localized  movement  or  slipping." 

That  such  slipping  and  gliding  may  be  the  result  of  slight  un- 
dermining and  saturation  of  the  sand  layers  after  a  single  heavy 
storm  was  well  shown  during  the  spring  of  1908  in  Glen  Iris  in  a 
part  of  the  same  material  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  as  a  barrier 
between  a  lake  of  18,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water  and  a  popu- 
lation of  200,000  living  on  a  plain  some  600  feet  lower  than  the 
surface  of  this  lake.  After  the  heavy  rain  referred  to  the  entire 
valley  side  began  to  slip,  the  amount  of  slipping  being  in  some 
cases  ten  feet,  and  extending  from  the  Degewanus  brook  on  the 
western  border  of  Glen  Iris  to  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks,  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  above. 

That  constant  slipping  of  these  beds  is  going  on  is  shown  by 
the  continuous  fresh  character  of  the  cliff  of  this  material  filling 
the  tributary  valley  from  the  northwest,  as  noted  above,  and 
which  is  exposed  above  the  Middle  Fall,  opposite  Glen  Iris.  More- 
over, the  fact  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration  that  a  body  of 
water  of  the  size  intended  and  with  a  depth  of  100  to  115  feet 
will  have  waves  of  considerable  magnitude  and  erosive  power, 
and  that  these  will  tend  constantly  to  keep  fresh  the  banks  of  drift, 
by  undercutting  and  furnishing  the  proper  conditions  for  extensive 
slipping. 

Professor  Crosby  concludes  his  report  by  saying: 

"  From  all  this  it  follows  that  clay  and  quartz  flour  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  the  coarser  sands  and  the  gravels  at  the  other,  are  rarely  truly 
'  quick;'  the  materials  of  intermediate  grade,  the  fine  sands,  are  easily  brought 
into  that  condition,  for  water  penetrates  them  readily,  the  interstitial  space 
is  at  a  maximum,  and  they  do  not  demand  supersaturation." 

Professor  Crosby  includes  under  the  material  of  "  intermediate 
grade  "  grades  4,  5  and  6  of  his  scale,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  only 
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samples  of  sand  analyzed  from  the  borings  of  the  cross-section 
given  belong  to  grade  6.  The  implied  statement  of  the  engineers 
in  their  report  that  the  walls  were  free  from  quicksands  is  thus 
refuted  by  tbe  analysis  made  by  their  own  expert,  and  published  by 
them  without  further  analysis  of  their  bearing  upon  the  problem 
in  question.  Regarding  the  other  three  samples,  from  hole  5,  no 
statement  is  made  as  to  the  location  of  this  hole,  and  we  are  hence 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  relation  of  these  samples  to  the  problem. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  two  of  these  samples,  D  and  E, 
belong,  the  first  to  grades  5  and  6  of  Professor  Crosby's  scale,  and 
the  other  to  grades  2  to  6,  being  a  composite  sand.  The  first  is  a 
good  "  quicksand  "  according  to  Professor  Crosby's  definition  of 
the  term,  and  both  are  regarded  by  the  expert  of  the  Commission 
as  "  good  water  bearing  sands." 

Out  of  six  samples  analyzed,  only  two  .are  not  quick  or  only 
so  under  certain  conditions  not  now  obtaining  at  Portage  though 
not  impossible  under  the  proposed  changed  conditions.  It  cer- 
tainly behooves  the  advocates  of  the  safety  of  the  natural  dam  to 
bring  better  proof  than  they  have  so  far  given. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  sands  in  question  form  hori- 
zontal layers,  not  under  the  lake,  but  on  its  border,  with  their 
edges  on  one  side  bounding  the  water,  and  on  the  other  ending 
freely  in  the  air.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  —  and  this  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  section  given  by  the  engineers  — 
that  the  level  of  the  lake  and  the  bed  of  sand  just  below  this  level 
which  will  become  quick  on  saturation,  lie  about  350  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  Genesee  gorge,  above  the  Lower  Falls,  between 
which  point  and  Portageville  this  mass  of  stratified  drift  is  the 
only  barrier. 

In  the  accompanying  section  based  upon  that  of  the  engineers, 
and  drawn  to  the  same  scale,  the  actual  relationship  of  the  natural 
dam  north  of  Portage  to  the  present  river  above  the  Lower  Falls 
is  shown.  Tbe  floor  of  the  lake  lies  245  feet  above  the  river 
bottom;  its  proposed  water  level  lies  360  feet  above  the  same  level. 
The  rock  level  lies  141  feet  or  more  below  the  floor  of  the  proposed 
lake.  Between  the  lake  and  the  river  is  a  barrier  of  unconsolidated 
material,  containing,  according  to  the  expert  testimony  cited  by 
the  engineers,  layers  which  will  on  saturation  form  the  most  typi- 
cal quicksands,  and  which  has  only  been  partially  explored  by  four 
test  holes  in  a  line,  none  of  which  were  sunk  to  rock  bottom.  That 
one  line  of  test  holes  is  not  sufficient  to  throw  light  on  the  entire 
drift  barrier  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  would  be  evident  to  those 
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having  knowledge  of  the  character  of  frontal  wash  plains.  More- 
over, that  the  test  holes  in  the  glacial  filling  of  the  main  valley 
throw  no  light  upon  the  character  of  the  glacial  filling  in  the  tribu- 
tary valley,  must  be  evident  to  any  one  familiar  with  such  deposits. 
This  barrier,  at  its  narrowest  point,  is,  according  to  the  topogra- 
phic map  published  by  the  engineers,  about '  1,800  feet  on  the 
1,200-foot  contour,  while  the  level  of  the  river  on  the  west  of  the 
barrier  in  Glen  Iris,  is  1,005  feet.  Thus  the  lake  level  would 
be  195  feet  above  the  river  level;  the  barrier  1,800  feet  thick  is 
of  stratified  sands  and  clays,  and  the  rock  floor  on  which  this 
barrier  rests  is  sixty  feet  or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  ITo 
borings  have  apparently  been  made  in  this  deposit,  and  we  are  still 
dependent  on  the  description  of  the  section  exposed  in  the  sliding 
bank  above  the  Middle  Fall,  given  by  Professor  James  Hall  in 
1843. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  that  the  dam  of  drift  once  held 
a  large  lake  is  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  at  that  time  there 
was  no  gorge,  and  that  the  lake  at  Portage  merely  overflowed  into 
another  lake  of  about  equal  surface  elevation  which  filled  all  the 
low  country  to  the  north  of  the  dam  of  drift  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  Mount  Morris.  To  say  that  because  a  drift  barrier  between  two 
lakes  of  equal  elevation  or  nearly  so  was  not  destroyed  is  evidence 
that  the  same  barrier  is  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  a  similar  or 
smaller  lake  on  one  side  when  a  deep  valley  exists  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  is  simply  absurd.  One  might  as  well  build  a  barrier  of  sand, 
gravel  and  till  through  the  middle  of  Lake  Ontario,  and,  after 
drawing  off  the  water  on  one  side  of  it  —  if  that  were  possible  — - 
expect  the  barrier  to  hold  up  the  water  on  the  other  side,  on  the 
strength  of  the  observation  that  when  water  existed  on  both  sides  of 
it,  it  showed  no  signs  of  breaking. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  interview  attribu- 
ted to  Prof.  Fairchild  the  most  essential  feature  was  overlooked. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  me  in  the  first  report  printed  in  the 
memorial  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  where  I  said  (page  28)  : 

"  The  question  will  naturally  arise,  Why,  if  a  barrier  of  this 
kind  exists  between  the  Portageville  and  Glen  Iris  valleys,  was  it 
not  broken  through  when  the  old  Genesee  lake,  which  is  known 
to  have  stretched  from  Portageville  south  to  Wellsville  and  beyond, 
was  in  existence?  The  answer  is,  that  when  this  lake  existed,  the 
present  Genesee  gorge  did  not  exist.  The  Genesee  gorge  from 
Portage  to  St.  Helena  and  the  Mount  Morris  gorge  were  cut  by  the 
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overflow  of  the  Geuesee  lake ;  and  hence,  as  the  gorge  was  cut,  the 
lake  w  as  lowered,  and  at  no  time  was  there  a  differential  level  of 
any  moment  between  the  Genesee  lake  at  Portageville  and  the 
Genesee  river  below.  Glen  Iris  existed  as  a  completely  enclosed 
basin,  filled  with  water  to  the  level  of  the  Genesee  lake  at  Portage- 
ville. As  the  Glen  Iris  lake  was  drained  by  the  cutting  of  the 
gorge  below  it,  the  upper  Genesee  lake  was  drained  by  the  cutting 
of  the  short  gorge  from  Portageville  to  the  Upper  Fall.  The  two 
water  bodies  subsided  in  unison,  and  thus  there  never  was  an 
Opportunity  for  the  barrier  of  quicksand  to  be  broken  through." 

What  was  then  said  of  the  barrier  opposite  Glen  Iris  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  barrier  at  the  north  end  of  the  valley, 
between  it  and  the  Lower  Falls.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  advocates  of  the  Portage  Reservoir  have  overlooked  so  vital 
a  point. 

Until  extensive  borings  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the 
material  is  such  as  will  make  a  safe  barrier  —  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  a  relatively  thin  barrier  of  unconsolidated  material  can 
ever  be  safe  —  all  further  work  should  be  abandoned. 

State  in  Honor  Bound  to  Protect  Letch  worth  Parh. 

The  dam  site  for  which  the  State  Water  Supply  Commission 
expresses  its  preference  in  1909  is  about  1,200  feet  up  stream  from 
the  Erie  Railroad  bridge  and  abuts  at  one  end  upon  the  property 
of  Letchworth  Park.    Of  this  property  the  Commission  says : 

"  The  land  belonging  to  Letchworth  Park  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  a  dam  built  at  this  point  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  about 
200  feet  wide  running  from  the  upper  end  of  the  main  body  of  the 
park  for  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  up  stream,  and  lying  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  runs  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  the  edge  of  the  river  itself.  This  strip  has  in  itself 
no  particular  scenic  attractions  which  would  be  regarded  as  an 
asset  of  the  region.  Its  real  importance  in  the  present  studies  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  lies  within  the  technical  legal 
bounds  of  the  park.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  it  is  not 
properly  a  part  of  the  magnificent  park ;  in  fact,  any  logical  ob- 
jection on  the  aesthetic  basis  against  the  construction  of  a  dam 
on  the  Rafter  site  could  not  rest  on  the  fact  that  this  unessential 
strip  of  land  is  to  be  flooded,  but  rather  must  take  the  more  gen- 
eral ground  of  the  total  effect  of  any  storage  reservoir  at  all  in 
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this  region.  The  Commission  believes  that  it  has  effectively  fore- 
stalled any  criticism  from  the  aesthetic  point  of  view  of  its  plans 
for  a  storage  dam  in  this  general  region." 

The  tract  of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Genesee  river,  extend- 
ing 3,200  feet  from  the  Erie  Railroad  bridge  to  the  old  aqueduct 
at  Portageville,  and  unappreciatively  designated  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  an  "  unessential  strip  of  land,"  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Letchworth  in  1883  with  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
establishment  upon  it  of  possible  nuisances  which  were  liable  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  its 
availability  as  a  source  of  material,  and  its  convenience  as  a  dump- 
ing ground.  This  purchase,  which  was  made  before  the  project 
of  building  a  dam  here  had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  every  other 
purchase  of  property  now  embraced  within  the  boundaries  of 
Letchworth  Park,  were  made  with  an  ultimate  beneficent  aim, 
which  included  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  entire  estate 
for  public  use,  the  development  of  the  scenery  on  natural  lines,  and 
making  every  part  of  this  beautiful  region  accessible  to  the  public. 
This  purpose  was  clearly  understood  in  the  public  discussion  pre- 
ceding the  acceptance  of  Letchworth  Park  by  the  State,  and  we 
submit  that  the  State  is  in  honor  bound  to  protect  the  Park  from 
all  encroachment  and  depreciation. 

Other  Dam  Sites  Available. 
In  conclusion,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  being  op- 
posed to  any  reasonable  regulation  of  the  Genesee  river;  but  we 
protest  against  the  location  at  Portage  when  other  sites  are  avail- 
able which  will  involve  none  of  the  dangers,  injuries  and  violations 
of  public  faith  which  are  involved  in  the  Portage  site.  We  com- 
mend to  the  Legislature  the  following  passage  from  the  annual 
report  of  State  Engineer  Bogart  for  the  year  ending  September 
30,  1890: 

At  Mount  Morris  occurs  the  lower  end  of  the  remarkable  gorge 
or  canyon  of  the  Genesee,  extending  to  the  lower  fall  at  Portage. 

The  opportunity  for  forming  an  artificial  reservoir  of 
very  great  dimensions  here  exists  under  remarkably  favorable' 
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circumstances.  Several  different  points  have  been  studied  with 
reference  to  the  feasibility  of  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  one 
has  been  selected  as  on  the  whole  preferable,  its  location  being  but 
a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  near  Mount  Morris." 

The  report  of  1890  suggested  four  different  sites: 
No.  1  was  1.22  miles  up  stream  from  the  dam  at  Mount 
Morris. 

No.  2  was  2.54  miles  up  stream  from  the  dam  at  Mount 
Morris. 

No.  3  was  6.58  miles  up  stream  from  the  dam  at  Mount 
Morris. 

No.  4  was  8.39  miles  up  stream  from  the  dam  at  Mount 
Morris. 

In  State  Engineer  Schenck's  report  for  1893,  sites  Nos.  1  and 
2  were  considered  more  carefully,  together  with  another  site  called 
the  hog-back,  about  half  a  mile  above  No.  2. 

In  State  Engineer  Adams'  report  of  1894,  sites  Nos.  1  and  2 
and  the  hog-back  are  further  discussed  in  great  detail,  particularly 
in  the  appendix  by  Mr.  Rafter.    The  'atter  says: 

"As  a  final  conclusion  of  this  division  of  the  discussion,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  construction  of  a  sr  >rage  dam  130  feet  in  height 
in  the  manner  and  at  the  point  p  ">pnsed  would  so  far  regulate 
the  flood  How  of  the  river  as  to  prevenl  any  disastrous  overflow 
on  either  the  Hats  or  the  exposed  area  in  the  city  of  Rochester." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  other  sites  for  the  Gene- 
see dam  are  available,  and  we  most  earnestly  hope  that  one  of 
them  will  lie  used  instead  of  the  site  at  Portage. 

YONKERS  MANOR  HALL. 
Title  Vested  in  the  State. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Phil  ipse  Manor  Hall,  Yonkers, 
New  York,  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  1,  1908,  the  title  to  the 
Manor  Hall  property  was  formally  transferred  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  custody  of  it  to  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of  1908.  (See  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Society.) 

Many  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Yonkers  and  New  York, 
and  representatives  of  the  Yonkers  municipal  government,  were 
present. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  H.  Thayer,  chairman  of  the  Society's  Manor 
Hall  committee,  presided,  and  made  the  opening  address,  explain- 
ing the  significance  of  the  occasion. 

Miss  Mary  Marshall  Butler  then  made  an  address,  giving  in 
brief  the  chain  of  title  to  the  property  from  its  purchase  from  the 
Indians  to  the  present  time,  and  concluded  by  delivering  to  the 
Hon.  Nathan  A.  Warren,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Cochran's  check  for  $50,000. 

Mayor  Warren  handed  the  check  to  Hon.  Gideon  H.  Peck, 
treasurer  of  the  city  of  Yonkers,  who  delivered  a  receipt  therefor 
to  Miss  Butler. 

Mayor  Warren  then  made  an  address,  concluding  by  delivering 
the  deed  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Earl  H.  Gallup,  representing 
State  Comptroller  Martin  H.  Glynn.  As  the  document  which 
transferred  the  title  of  the  property  from  the  city  of  Yonkers 
to  the  State  of  New  York  was  handed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
to  the  representative  of  the  State,  all  present  rose  and  remained 
standing  during  Mayor  Warren's  concluding  remarks. 

Mr.  Gallup  made  an  address  accepting  the  property  in  behalf 
of  the  State  and  expressing  the  Comptroller's  appreciation  of  the 
sympathy  with  the  public  spirit  which  prompted  the  gift. 

Judge  Thayer  then  introduced  Dr.  George  Frederick  Kunz, 
president  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  So- 
ciety, who  delivered  an  address. 

The  Hon.  T.  Astley  Atkins,  vice-president  of  the  Yonkers  His- 
torical and  Library  Association,  read  a  paper  in  regard  to  the 
Manor  Hall. 

Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall,  secretary  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  spoke  concerning  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Manor  Hall  as  a  public  monument. 
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Mr.  Theodore  IT.  Gilman,  of  Yonkers,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the 
Yonkers  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  con- 
cerning the  identification  of  the  building  with  affairs  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period. 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Cashin,  president  of  the 
Yonkers  common  council,  who  expressed  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
that  body  with  the  transaction  which  had  just  taken  place. 

Deed  of  Manor  Hall  Property. 

The  deed  of  the  Manor  Hall  property  from  the  city  of  Yonkers 
to  the  State  of  New  York  reads  as  follows : 

This  Indenture,  made  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight,  between  "  The  City  of  Yonkers," 
a  municipal  corporation  duly  corporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  The  People  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth,  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  dollar  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States,  paid  by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  and  other 
good  and  valuable  considerations,  does  hereby  grant  and  release 
until  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  it  ssuccessors  and  assigns 
forever,  all  that  certain  parcel  of  land  situate  in  the  city  of  Yon- 
kers, Westchester  county,  New  York,  with  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  known  as  the  Philipse  Manor  House  prop- 
erty or  the  Manor  Hall  property,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Warburton  avenue,  on  the  south  by  Dock  street ;  on  the  west  by 
Woodworth  avenue,  on  the  north  by  the  southerly  line  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  AVarburton  Hall  Association. 

The  premises  hereinabove  described  being  the  same  premises 
described  in  chapter  168  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
passed  in  the  year  1908,  and  pursuant  to  which  act  this  convey- 
ance is  made. 

Together  with  the  appurtenances  and  all  the  estate  and  rights 
of  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  and  to  said  premises. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  above  granted  premises  unto  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part,  its  successors  and  assigns  forever. 

And  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  with  said  party 
of  the  second  part,  as  f  ollows : 

First.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  is  seized  of  the 
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said  premises  in  fee  simple  and  hath  good  right  to  convey  the 
same. 

Second.  That  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  quietly  enjoy  the 
said  premises. 

Third.  That  the  said  premises  are  free  from  encumbrances. 

Fourth.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  will  execute  or 
procure  any  further  necessary  assurance  of  the  title  to  said 
premises. 

Fifth.  That  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  will  forever  warrant 
the  title  to  said  premises. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  has 
caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  in  its  name  by  its  Mayor  and  its 
corporate  seal  to  be  hereto  affixed  and  attested  by  its  City  Clerk, 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

[e.  s.]    The  City  of  Yonkers, 

By  NATHAN  A.  WARREN, 

Mayor. 

Attest:  John  T.  Geary,  City  Cleric. 

Preparations  for  Improvements. 

During  the  past  year,  preparations  have  been  made  for  renovat- 
ing the  building  as  soon  as  the  city  government  vacates  the  prem- 
ises. Studies  of  colonial  architecture  are  being  made  and  re- 
searches made  as  to  the  original  appearance  of  the  interior  walls 
and  woodwork,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  for  a  faithful 
restoration. 

A  generous  citizen  has  also  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  the 
beginning  of  a  collection  of  colonial  furniture  and  authentic  relics. 

PORT  BREWERTON. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  Eort  Brewerton 
State  Reservation  at  the  foot  of  Oneida  lake,  which  is  in  the 
custody  of  this  society.  No  funds  have  been  supplied  for  the 
improvement  and  fencing  of  the  property,  and  the  old  earth- 
works remain  as  time  and  the  elements  have  left  them. 
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FIRE  ISLAND  STATE  RESERVATION. 

In  the  review  of  New  York  State  reservations  created  for  scenic 
or  historic  purposes,  given  in  our  last  annual  report,  we  made  a 
brief  allusion  to  the  Fire  Island  State  Park,  created  by  chapter 
474  of  the  Laws  of  1908,  to  "  forever  be  reserved  and  maintained 
for  the  free  use  of  all  the  people." 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  we  give  herewith  some  additional 
facts  concerning  this  reservation. 

The  southern  shore  of  Long  Island,  like  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  farther  south,  is  characterized  by  extensive  sand-bars, 
piled  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  approximately  parallel  with 
the  mainland,  but  separated  from  it  by  stretches  of  water  of  various 
widths.  Lying  off  the  southern  side  of  Long  Island,  about  midway 
of  its  length,  is  one  of  these  sand-bars  called  Fire  Island  Beach. 
This  beach  is  several  miles  in  length  and  varies  from  a  few  rods  to 
five-eighths  of  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  the  Great  South  Bay,  a  body  of  water  varying  from  three 
to  six  miles  in  width.  On  the  mainland  directly  north  of  the 
western  end  of  Fire  Island  Beach  and  distant  six  miles  across  the 
water,  are  the  villages  of  Islip  and  Bayshore,  and  about  the  same 
distance  to  the  northwest  is  the  village  of  Babylon. 

On  Fire  Island  Beach,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the 
western  end  of  the  beach,  stands  the  famous  Fire  Island  Light- 
house. Adjoining  the  lighthouse  reservation  on  the  east  is  Fire 
Island  State  Park,  consisting  of  118  acres  of  land.  The  park 
extends  from  the  north  to  the  south  shore  of  the  beach,  having  a 
frontage  of  2,162  feet  on  the  Great  North  Bay  and  2,894  feet  on 
the  ocean.  The  State  property  also  includes  a  dock  and  about 
three-eighths  of  an  acre  of  land  under  water  at  Babylon.  The 
Fire  Island  Beach  property  is  subject  to  a  lease  of  a  parcel  seventy- 
five  feet  square  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  a 
plot  of  forty  feet  front  occupied  by  the  Coudert  cottage.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  station  is  well  known  as  the  point  from 
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which  the  news  of  arriving  ocean  steamers  is  telegraphed  to  New 
York  city  and  the  country  at  large.  Its  lease,  at  a  nominal  rental 
of  $1  a  year,  expires  in  1935. 

The  land  and  buildings  now  embraced  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  park,  including  the  dock  at  Babylon,  were  purchased  by  the 
State  in  1892  for  quarantine  purposes. 

In  that  year  an  ocean  steamer  arrived  with  cholera  and  there  was 
great  apprenhension  of  an  epidemic.  In  the  emergency,  Governor 
Flower,  on  September  10,  1892,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
David  S.  S.  Sammis  of  Islip  for  the  purchase  of  the  property  foT 
quarantine  purposes,  the  consideration  being  $210,000. 

By  chapter  111  of  the  laws  of  1893,  the  Legislature  ratified  the 
purchase  and  made  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose.  This  law 
authorized  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty when  they  were  satisfied  that  it  was  no  longer  needed  for 
quarantine  purposes,  but  it  was  not  sold.  Chapter  358  of  the 
Laws  of  1894  authorized  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  to  lease  Fire  Island  for  hotel  purposes  only. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  for  expenditure  on  Fire  Island 
as  follows : 

1893,  Chap.  Ill,  $210,000,  purchase. 

1895,  Chap.  932,        3,500,  maintenance,  repairs  and  salaries. 

1897,  Chap.  790,        5,000,  maintenance,  repairs  and  salaries. 

1898,  Chap.  607,        5,000,  maintenance,  repairs  and  salaries. 

1899,  Chap.  569,        6,000,  reception  of  United  States  troops. 

1900,  Chap.  420,        2,500,  maintenance  and  repairs. 

1901,  Chap.  645,        2,500,  maintenance  and  repairs. 

1907,  Chap.  578,  500,  repair  of  roof. 

1908,  Chap.  474,        5,000,  purposes  of  the  State  Park. 

Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  park,  which  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  are  being  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  commissioners  in  charge,  namely:  Mr.  John  H.  Vail  of 
Islip,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Parrish  of  Southampton  and  Mr.  John  C. 
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Robbins  of  Babylon.  There  is  one  vacancy  in  the  board  due  to 
the  resignation  of  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett.  Mr.  Elliott  J.  Smith 
of  Islip,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Commission. 

FORT  TRYON  MONUMENT. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  the  offer  of  Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings  of 
New  York  city,  a  member  of  this  Society,  made  through  Mr.  Win. 
C.  Muschenheim  of  New  York  city,  another  member,  to  erect  this 
fall  under  our  auspices  a  monument  to  mark  the  site  of  Fort 
Tryon. 

"  Fort  Tryon  "  is  the  name  which  was  given  by  the  British  to 
the  northern  outwork  of  Fort  Washington  after  the  capture  of  the 
latter,  November  16,  1776.  The  citadel  of  Fort  Washington  was 
located  on  Manhattan  Island,  on  the  western  side  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington avenue  on  a  line  with  183d  street  (See  pp.  19-22  of  our 
Seventh  Annual  Report,  1902.)  Six-tenths  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
Fort  Washington  monument,  at  a  point  between  the  lines  of  195th 
and  198th  streets,  where  the  backbone  of  the  ridge  breaks  away 
suddenly,  was  a  two-gun-redoubt,  originally  erected  by  the  Conti- 
nental troops.  On  November  16,  1776,  the  Hessian  forces  which 
swept  down  from  the  northward  to  the  attack  on  Fort  Washington 
here  met  with  desperate  resistance  from  the  combined  regiments 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  riflemen  and  the  little  party  of  Ameri- 
can artillerymen.  Among  the  latter  was  John  Corbin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Margaret.  During  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  Margaret  Corbin  took  a  soldier's  part,  clean- 
ing and  loading  the  gun  until  her  husband  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 
Then  she  took  her  husband's  place  in  working  the  gun  until  she 
in  turn  fell,  not  killed,  but  terribly  lacerated  by  three  grape-shot. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  the  British  strengthened  this 
northern  work,  and  in  honor  of  the  last  colonial  governor  of  New 
York  named  it  Fort  Tryon. 

The  monument  which  will  be  erected  will  bear  the  following 
inscription : 
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HUDSON-FULTON  CELEBRATION  COMMISSION 
1776.  1909. 
ON  THIS  HILL-TOP  STOOD 
FORT  TRYON 

THE  NORTHERN  OUT-WORK  OF  FORT  WASHINGTON. 


ITS  GALLANT  DEFENCE  AGAINST 
THE  HESSIAN  TROOPS 
BY 

THE  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  REGIMENT, 
16  NOVEMBER,  1776, 

WAS  SHARED  BY 
MARGARET  CORBIN, 
THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  WOMAN 
TO  TAKE  A  SOLDIER'S  PART 
IN  THE  WAR  FOR 
LIBERTY. 


THIS  TABLET  IS  HERE  PLACED 
THROUGH  THE  GENEROSITY  OF 
C.  K.  G.  BILLINGS, 
BY 

THE  AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION  SOCIETY. 


PARK  PROTECTION  IN  NEW  YORK  OTTY. 

Van  Cortlandt  Parle. 
During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  had  occasio    i  >  exert  its 
influence  against  several  projects  which  the  trustees  li    ;i'\ed  to  be 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  general  public  in  the  parks  of  New 
York  city. 

In  June,  1908,  we  requested  the  Mayor  and  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  the  city  of  New  York  to  refuse  the  license  sought  for  a 
cheap  pleasure  resort  proposed  to  be  established  on  the  west  side 
of  Broadway  near  the  entrance  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  P  i  kway  and 
directly  opposite  the  Broadway  entrance  to  Van  Cortlandt  Park  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  This  establishment,  designed  for  the 
usual  merry-go-round  and  Ferris-wheel  equipment  and  similar 
accessories,  was  already  in  course  of  construction  at  the  point  men- 
tioned; and  it  promised  to  be  not  only  a  distressing  disfigurement 
to  the  environment  and  a  noisy  distraction  to  the  visitors  to  the 
Park,  but  also,  from  indubitable  testimony  concerning  the  character 
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of  a  similar  resort  in  another  part  of  the  city,  to  have  a  demoral- 
izing in!i,;. 'nee  upon  those  who  would  be  tempted  to  frequent  it. 

We  an  happy  to  record  that  His  Honor,  Mayor  McClellan, 
accorded  ith  the  views  presented  by  this  Society  and  numerous 
other  protvstants,  and  forbade  the  issuing  of  the  license. 

Washington  Square. 
At  thi  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  in  Now  York  city  on  January  21,  1909,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  a  lopted : 

Besol  I,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  it  is  against  the 
intercuts  the  city  and  contrary  to  its  settled  policy  and  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people,  that  any  part  of  a  public  park  should  be  used 
for  a  co'  rt  house  or  other  municipal  building. 

This  action  was  taken  with  reference  to  the  project,  then  pend- 
ing, to  build  a  new  court  house  in  Washington  Square. 

This  public  place  comprises  an  area  of  8.12  acres  exclusive  of 
roadways  or  9.74  acres  including  roadways,  bounded  by  Waverley 
place,  Wooster  street,  Fourth  street  and  McDougal  street  and  is 
the  fore-court  to  New  York's  famous  thoroughfare,  Fifth  avenue. 
In  colonial  days  a  little  stream  called  Minetta  Brook  flowed  south- 
ward through  this  area,  thence  southwestward,  and  emptied  into 
the  Hudson  river  at  the  foot  of  Chariton  street.  In  1797  the 
ground  was  made  a  potter's  field  upon  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  the  Madison  Square  area  for  that  purpose.  Later  it  was 
used  as  a  training  ground  and  was  known  as  Washington  Parade 
Ground.  In  1870,  the  newly  organized  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  laid  the  area  out  on  artistic 
landscape  lines,  and  the  work  of  filling,  grading,  and  other  improve- 
ments began  on"  October  6  of  that  year.  The  park  contains  many 
noble  trees,  two  statues,  a  fountain,  and  the  Washington  Arch.  It 
has  for  years  been  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  fashionable  of 
down  town  neighborhoods.  Among  the  notable  buildings  facing 
the  square  are  the  downtown  buildings  of  New  York  University 
on  the  east  and  the  Judson  Memorial  on  the  south.    The  beautiful 
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Washington  Arch,  which  stands  in  the  center  of  the  park  in  the 
axis  of  Fifth  avenue,  is  the  permanent  embodiment  of  the  late 
Stanford  White's  design  for  the  temporary  arch  erected  in  1889 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  Washington's  inauguration 
as  first  president  of  the  United  States.  Its  corner  stone  was  laid 
on  Decoration  Day  in  1890  and  the  arch  was  completed  on  April 
6,  1892.  It  is  seventy  feet  high  ;  cost  $128,000  ;  and  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  city  May  4,  1895. 

The  objections  to  the  erection  of  the  court  house  in  Washington 
Square  were  numerous  and  varied.  A  large  portion  of  the  legal 
fraternity  objected  to  the  location  so  far  uptown  on  the  ground  of 
distance  and  inconvenience  of  access.  The  owners  of  real  estate 
downtown  objected  on  the  ground  that  the  northern  location  would 
depreciate  the  values  of  downtown  property  now  housing  a  legal 
population  of  100,000.  The  most  general  objection,  however,  was 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  parks  of  the  city  should  not  be  filled 
up  with  buildings.  For  the  past  forty  years  —  ever  since  the  city 
committed  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  selling  a  large  portion  of 
City  Hall  Park  to  the  Federal  government  for  a  postoffice, —  the 
citizens  have  had  to  keep  up  an  almost  constant  warfare  for  the 
protection  of  their  public  places  from  dismemberment  or  perversion 
to  uses  for  which  they  were  not  designed ;  and  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  the  projection  of  some  fresh  scheme  for  the  filling  up  of 
the  city  parks  with  municipal  or  private  buildings  of  one  sort  or 
another.  This  tremendous  pressure  to  crowd  buildings  into  the 
parks  is  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  short-sightedness  of  the  city 
fathers  in  the  past  in  failing  to  secure  suitable  building  sites  for 
public  institutions,  but  is  also  an  evidence  of  present  short-sight- 
edness on  the  part  of  those  who,  failing  to  realize  the  still  greater 
value  of  these  breathing  places  to  future  generations,  would 
obliterate  them  by  putting  buildings  in  them  to-day. 

In  addition  to  these  general  considerations,  the  beauty  of  Wash- 
ington Square  would  be  seriously  impaired  and  the  impressiveness 
of  the  Washington  Arch  greatly  diminished  if  a  large  court  house 
should  be  erected  there. 
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The  popular  protests  against  the  project  appear  to  have  been 
effective,  and  at  present  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

Morningside  Park. 
On  March  17,  1909,  the  Hon.  Henry  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Parks  for  Manhattan  and  Richmond  boroughs,  gave  a  hearing  on 
I  an  application  to  construct  a  stadium  for  athletic  sports  in  Morn- 
ingside Park.  The  park,  comprising  over  thirty-one  acres  lying 
at  the  eastern  base  of  Morningside  Heights,  from  110th  street  to 
123rd  street,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  reservations  of  natural 
scenery  in  New  York  city.  Viewed  from  the  eastern  or  morning 
side,  this  park  and  the  picturesque  cliffs  rising  abruptly  to  the 
historic  battlefield  of  Harlem  Heights,  on  the  westward,  form  a 
beautiful  foreground  to  the  acropolis  above  upon  which  stand 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbia University,  and  Grant's  Tomb.  The  construction  of  a 
cinder  path  and  stadium  for  athletic  purposes,  however  meritor- 
ious and  desirable  in  itself  and  however  appropriate  in  some  other 
locality,  could  not  but  be  here  a  menace  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  Morningside  Park  and  a  serious  impairment  of  its  natural 
beauty. 

At  the  hearing  before  Commissioner  Smith,  the  adjacent  prop- 
erty owners  most  urgently  opposed  the  project  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  a  precedent  of  future  encroachments  upon  the  public 
parks ;  that  it  would  injure  the  artistic  beauty  of  the  park  and  the 
rental  value  of  the  abutting  property.  One  man  declared  that  all 
of  the  fifteen  tenants  of  his  apartment  house  had  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  move  if  the  stadium  project  should  succeed. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  Commissioner  Smith  denied  the 
application. 

Central  Park. 

There  are  now  pending  in  the  Legislature  two  bills  affecting 
Central  Park.  One  proposes  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  so  as  to  permit  it  "  to  occupy  lands  in  Central 
Park  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  with  a  building  devoted  in  part 
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to  the  purposes  of  the  said  society  and  in  part  to  the  offices  for  the 
use  of  the  department  of  parks  of  the  city  of  New  York."  The 
other  proposes  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  city  so  as  to  authorize 
the  Department  of  Parks,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  to  permit  the  Academy  of  Design 
to  erect  a  building  not  to  exceed  30,000  square  feet  in  area  upon 
and  adjacent  to  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  arsenal  building  in 
Central  Park. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Society  held  March  22, 
1909,  it  was 

"  Voted  that  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  records  its  strong  and  determined  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  a  building  for  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
the  Central  Park  upon  the  site  of  the  present  arsenal  and  the  lands 
adjacent  thereto;  and  the  secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  com- 
municate to  the  Committee  on  Cities  of  the  Assembly  this  action 
of  the  Society." 

The  arsenal  building  referred  to  above  was  erected  by  the  State 
in  1848  for  military  purposes.  It  is  a  three-storied  brick  structure, 
overgrown  with  ivy,  situated  just  within  the  Fifth  avenue  wall 
of  the  Park  opposite  64th  street.  With  ten  acres  of  land  adjacent, 
it  was  purchased  from  the  State  by  the  city  pursuant  to  a  law  of 
1856  for  the  sum  of  $275,000.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  10,000 
square  feet.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  constructing  Central 
Park,  buildings  of  all  description  were  removed  except  a  few 
needed  for  park  use,  and  the  arsenal  was  one  of  the  exceptions. 
It  is  now  used  for  the  headquarters  of  the  Park  Department. 
Nearby  is  the  Central  Park  menagerie. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  was  founded  in  1826.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  136  academicians  who  have  the  title 
of  N.  A.  (National  Academician)  and  about  as  many  associates 
who  have  that  of  A.  N.  A.  (Associate  National  Academician). 
Many  members  of  the  Academy  reside  at  a  distance  from  New 
York  city.  At  a  meeting  held  March  31,  1909,  to  pass  upon 
the  Central  Park  proposition  fifty-eight  votes  were  cast, — ■  fifty-one 
in  favor  and  seven  against  it. 
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The  Academy  conducts  a  school  of  art,  holds  exhibitions  of  art 
and  promotes  the  sale  of  paintings.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
foremost  art  institutions  in  the  country  and  as  such  is  held  in  high 
esteem. 

For  many  years  the  Academy  was  housed  in  a  picturesque 
building  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  23d  street. 
In  1895  this  building  was  sold  and  in  1896  a  new  site  was  secured 
at  Amsterdam  avenue  and  110th  street.  The  old  Academy  build- 
ing was  removed  and  re-erected  in  a  slightly  modified  but  still 
recognizable  form  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  on  the  north  side  of  West  142nd  street  between  Convent 
and  Amsterdam  avenues.  In  its  present  form,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  small  churches  in  the  city. 

The  Academy  of  Design  has  temporary  buildings  upon  its 
present  property  at  110th  street  and  Amsterdam  avenue  but  they 
are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution.  This  property, 
comprising  an  area  of  34,100  square  feet,  is  very  valuable,  but 
while  the  Academy  is  fortunate  in  its  possession  of  this  property, 
it  lacks  the  means  for  erecting  a  suitable  building.  It  therefore 
seeks  from  the  city  a  site  in  Central  Park,  upon  which,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  its  land  at  110th  street  and  Amsterdam 
avenue,  it  proposes  to  erect  a  new  building.  It  offers  to  let  the 
Park  Department  share  in  the  use  of  this  building. 

The  advocates  of  this  project  argue  that  this  proposition  will  be 
mutually  advantageous;  that  while  the  city  will  be  giving  a  valu- 
able site,  the  Academy  will  be  giving  to  the  city  a  building  worth 
about  $600,000;  that  the  erection  of  this  building,  with  its  schools 
and  exhibitions,  will  greatly  promote  the  culture  of  art  in  ]STew 
York  city;  that  the  alliance  between  the  Academy  and  the  city 
will  lift  the  Academy  out  of  the  category  of  private  institutions 
and  give  it  before  the  world  the  stamp  of  official  recognition  which 
will  not  only  increase  its  influence  in  the  realm  of  art  but  will  also 
put  the  city  on  a  higher  plane  as  an  art  center ;  that  the  site  in  the 
Park  is  suitable  for  an  art  institution ;  that  its  location  there  will 
be  following  the  precedent  set  by  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
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politan  Museum  of  Art  in  Central  Park ;  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  foreign  cities  to  put  public  buildings  in  their  parks. 

The  opponents  of  the  plan  disclaim  any  purpose  to  disparage  art 
on  the  Academy  of  Design.  They  base  their  opposition  on  the 
ground  that  Central  Park  was  not  created  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing building  sites  for  public  or  private  institutions ;  that  the 
admission  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  was  a  mistake 
which  should  not  be  repeated ;  that  the  question  of  municipal 
patronage  of  the  Academy  of  Design  should  be  considered  entirely 
apart  from  Central  Park;  and  that  if  the  city  is  to  furnish  the 
Academy  with  a  building  site  it  should  do  so  elsewhere. 

In  the  purchase,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Central 
Park,  the  city  of  New  York  has  spent  $20,000,000  and  the  Park 
is  now  officially  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000,000,  and  the 
people  at  large  feel  extremely  jealous  of  every  bit  of  this  valuable 
property.    This  splendid  investment  was  made  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  providing  a.  retreat  which  should  have  the  rustic  char- 
acteristics of  rural  scenery,  where  the  people  could  find  refuge 
from  the  artificialities  of  the  city.   This  was  the  keynote  of  Central 
Park  in  conception,  design  and  execution.    In  the  erection  of 
necessary  administration  buildings,  care  has  been  taken  to  place! 
them  along  the  sunken  roads  out  of  sight,  or  to  screen  them  with 
bushes.   Along  the  Fifth  avenue  side  of  the  park,  where  necessary,  ; 
embankments  were  raised  and  planted  so  as  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  buildings  on  the  avenue.    Thus  the  idea  of  the  park  hasi 
been  to  furnish  a  leafy,  umbrageous  asylum  as  free  from  buildings  ■ 
as  possible.    The  opponents  of  the  Academy  plan,  therefore,  hold 
that  what  may  be  appropriate  and  permissible  in  foreign  parks; 
and  even  in  other  New  York  city  parks  is  not  applicable  to  Centralj 
Park;  and  that  other  cities,  with  more  open  spaces  and  room  for 
expansion  in  proportion  to  population  than  New  York,  have  not  the] 
pressing  need  that  New  York  city  has  for  maintaining  its  parks 
unencumbered.    They  feel  that  Central  Park  is  a  playground  and 
breathing  place  of  the  whole  two  million  population  of  Manhattan  ' 
borough ;  and  that  no  part  of  it,  large  or  small,  should  be  taken  for 
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any  building,  public,  semi-public  or  private.  Central  Park  is  also 
famous  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  expressions 
of  landscape  art,  and  the  opponents  to  the  Academy's  plans  argue 
that  one  branch  of  art  should  not  be  permitted  to  injure  the  work 
of  another  branch. 

On  April  5,  1909,  the  representatives  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  participated  in  the  organization 
of  the  Central  Park  Protection  Committee  of  Citizens,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Seth  Low  was  chairman. 

Up  to  the  present  time  neither  of  the  bills  before  referred  to 
has  become  a  law. 

JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE  PARK  CREATED. 

In  our  tenth  annual  report  (1905),  on  pages  44  to  49,  we  men- 
tioned our  efforts  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  grave  of  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake,  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  the  American  Flag,"  "  Cul- 
prit Fay,"  etc.  We  are  happy  to  record  that  on  March  11,  1909,. 
title  to  the  property  embracing  Drake's  grave  became  vested  in  the 
city  of  New  York  upon  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Estimate  and  Assessment. 

The  property  thus  taken  consists  of  about  two  and  one-half 
acres  of  land  lying  on  Hunt's  Point  in  the  borough  of  Bronx, 
bounded  by  the  Eastern  Boulevard,  the  new  Hunt's  Point  road, 
Longfellow  street  and  an  unnamed  street.*  It  is  situated  about  a 
mile  north  of  the  north  shore  of  the  East  river,  upon  a  little  eleva- 
tion once  surrounded  on  the  north,  east  and  south  sides  by  the 
marshes  tributary  to  the  Bronx  and  East  rivers.  Upon  this  little 
peninsula  stands  the  enclosiire  which  was  used  by  the  Hunt  family 
as  their  private  burying  ground  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  late  years, 
the  cemetery  has  fallen  into  a  distressing  state  of  neglect  and 


*  Of  the  streets  above  named,  only  the  new  Hunt's  Point  Road  has  been 
physically  opened.  This  road  has  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  The 
old  Hunt's  Point  Eoad  has  not  yet  been  closed. 
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dilapidation.  The  old  Hunt  mansion  stands  near  the  water  front, 
about  a  mile  southeastward.  Further  particulars  concerning 
Drake's  grave  may  be  found  in  our  tenth  annual  report. 

Drake  was  born  in  New  York  city,  August  7,  1795.  He  had  a 
good  education,  and  studied  medicine,  though  the  poetic  faculty 
had  already  manifested  itself.  At  the  age  of  five  it  is  said  that  he 
made  a  rhymed  conundrum.  In  October,  1816,  shortly  after  ob- 
taining his  medical  degree,  "  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Henry 
Eckford,  a  connection  which,"  says  an  old  biographer,  "  placed 
him  in  affluent  circumstances.  His  health  failing,  he  visited  New 
Orleans  in  the  winter  of  1819  for  its  recovery.  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  spring,  fatally  smitten  with  consumption,  and 
died  in  the  following  autumn,  on  September  21,  1820,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  is  buried  in  a  quiet  rural  spot,  at  Hunt's  Point, 
Westchester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  island  of  New 
York,  where  he  passed  some  of  his  boyish  years  with  a  relative, 
and  where  the  memory  of  his  gentle  manners  and  winning  ways 
still  lingers." 

Drake's  famous  poem,  "  The  Culprit  Pay,"  was  the  result  of  a 
conversation  in  the  summer  of  1819,  in  which  Drake,  James  E. 
DeKay,  Eennimore  Cooper,  and  Fitz  Greene  Halleck  were  speak- 
ing of  the  Scottish  streams  and  their  adaption  to  the  uses  of  poetry 
by  their  numerous  romantic  associations.  Cooper  and  Halleck 
maintained  that  our  own  rivers  furnished  no  such  opportunities. 
Drake  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument;  and  to  prove  his 
contention  produced  in  three  days  "  The  Culprit  Fay,"  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson. 

"  The  American  Flag  "  begins  with  these  well-known  lines: 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robes  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ! 
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Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  called  her  eagle-hearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

In  January,  1909,  while  the  project  for  the  creation  of  the  park 
was  still  in  abeyance,  the  Hon.  Charles  de  Kay  of  New  York,  for- 
merly United  States  Consul-General  to  Berlin,  and  a  grandson  of 
Drake,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  President  of  this  Society : 

New  York,  January  18,  1909. 

Dr.  George  F.  Kunz, 

101  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Dear  Dr.  Kunz  : —  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  has  shown  a  disposition 
to  take  under  its  care  the  neglected  graveyard  of  the  Hunts  near 
Hunt's  Point,  in  the  Bronx,  where  my  grandfather,  Joseph  Rod- 
man Drake,  was  laid  at  his  own  request  in  1820. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Hunt  heirs  have  died  out  or  removed 
where  they  cannot  be  reached,  this  private  burying-ground  is  not 
kept  up  as  it  should  be ;  but  the  grave  itself  of  Joseph  Rodman 
Drake  has  not  suffered,  as  might  seem  from  articles  that  appear 
occasionally  in  the  press.  The  grandchildren  of  the  poet  have 
always  kept  his  grave  in  repair,  though  they  have  no  control  over 
the  graveyard,  making  frequent  visits,  erecting  an  iron  railing 
about  the  monument  and  paying  for  its  upkeep  from  time  to  time. 

Some  slight  repairs  made  several  years  ago  by  a  local  literary 
society  during  my  absence  from  the  country  were  paid  for  by  the 
family. 

It  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  family  to  have  removed  the 
grave  and  monument  long  ago,  but  they  respected  the  poet's  wish 
to  lie  among  his  dear  friends  the  Hunts,  and  they  also  had  regard 
for  local  opinion  which  was  adverse  to  the  removal. 

Some  years  ago  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
where  Fitz  Greene  Halleck  is  buried,  offered  to  erect  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  both  the  poets  at  Guilford  if  Drake's  family  would  consent 
to  have  his  body  transferred  and  placed  beside  that  of  Halleck.  It 
was  largely  owing  to  the  opposition  made  by  residents  of  the 
Bronx,  that  Drake's  grandchildren  declined  this  generous  offer. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  park  in  the  Hunt's 
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Point  neighborhood  to  be  called  Drake  Park.  I  and  others  ap- 
peared before  the  aldermen  of  the  Bronx  to  explain  the  conditions 
and  give  reasons  why  Drake,  identified  as  he  was  with  New  York 
and  especially  with  the  Bronx  region  (you  will  recall  his  charming 
lines  to  the  river  Bronx),  would  be  particularly  fitted  to  give  a 
name  to  the  park.  It  was  understood  that  the  park  was  laid  out 
so  that  the  knoll  on  which  the  little  burying  ground  lies  would  fall 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  and  that  the  design  had  been 
accepted  and  the  park  was  to  be  formed. 

That  decided  the  family  not  to  remove  the  monument  to  some 
place  in  ISTew  York  where  it  would  be  better  cared  for  and  pro- 
tected from  vandals  and  souvenir  hunters.  But  nothing  seems  to 
have  been  done. 

The  promised  Drake  Park  appears  a  little  better  than  an  amiable 
suggestion,  so  that  I  for  one  am  more  and  more  of  the  opinion  that 
some  such  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  grave  and  its  con- 
tents. Unless  the  city  proposes  in  earnest  to  form  this  park,  I  think 
the  monument  should  be  removed  by  the  family. 

If,  however,  there  is  a  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Bronx  to  honor  Drake  by  forming  this  park,  I 
should  give  my  vote  to  keep  the  remains  where  they  are  and  to 
place  the  monument  and  grave  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  which  already  has  clone 
so  much  to  further  the  preservation  of  natural  scenery  and  his- 
torical landmarks  in  and  about  ]STew  York.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
other  descendants  of  the  poet  who  are  equally  interested,  and  fully 
as  competent  as  I  to  decide  the  question,  will  be  found  to  agree  with 
me.    I  shall  be  glad  to  obtain  their  consent. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

CHAELES  DE  KAY. 

The  action  of  the  city  in  creating  this  memorial  to  one  of  its 
sweetest  and  most  patriotic  poets  is  a  matter  for  very  hearty  con- 
gratulation. 

INWOOD  HILL  PARK. 

For  several  years  past  this  Society  has  been  urging  the  city  of 
New  York  to  take  a  large  portion  of  Inwood  Hill,  at  the  northern 
end  of  Manhattan  Island,  for  a  public  park.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission,  this  project  has 
been  very  ably  and  conservatively  advanced  under  the  guidance 
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of  its  Inwood  Hill  Park  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  John  E. 
Parsons,  Chairman ;  Mr.  R.  P.  Bolton,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Curtis,  Dr. 
Geo.  F.  Kunz,  Mr.  Eben  E.  Olcott,  Hon.  Geo.  W.  Perkins  and 
Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett.  With  a  single  exception,  all  of  these 
gentlemen  are  officers  or  members  of  this  Society.  The  present 
status  of  the  project  was  so  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Parsons  at  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Com- 
mission on  March  24,  1909,  and  the  views  expressed  represent  so 
accurately  the  position  of  this  Society,  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  substance  of  Mr.  Parsons'  remarks. 

Inwood  Hill,  he  said,  constitutes  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
Manhattan  Island,  and  is  bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson  river  and  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek.  Treated  by  itself,  it 
constitutes  an  almost  symmetrical  hill  sloping  four  ways.  On  the 
western  side,  the  slope,  while  steep,  is  more  gradual  than  on  the 
eastern.  The  same  is  measurably  true  of  the  northern  side.  On 
the  eastern  side,  however,  the  hill  is  more  abrupt  and  the  property 
is  less  valuable.  Of  the  100  acres  or  more  on  the  hill,  about 
seventy  acres  should  be  taken  for  public  purposes,  embracing  the 
crest  and  the  western,  northern  and  eastern  slopes.  The  top  of  the 
hill  has  an  altitude  of  about  220  feet  and  is  an  eligible  site  for 
some  form  of  monument.  In  considerable  part,  and  except  for  the 
natural  changes  of  time,  the  land  is  in  its  native  condition  as  Hud- 
son saw  it.  When  the  subject  of  the  acquisition  of  Inwood  Hill  was 
first  brougbt  to  the  mayor's  attention  it  was  estimated  that  the 
property  might  have  been  acquired  for  a  sum  that  would  have  been 
considered  reasonable  if  the  city  had  been  dealing  with  an  indi- 
vidual. As  soon  as  the  project  became  known,  however,  some  of 
the  owners  and  real  estate  speculators  raised  their  prices.  Back 
of  these  difficulties  was  the  necessity  of  application  to  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  meeting  the  question  "  Have 
you  options  to  guarantee  the  acquisition  of  the  property  at  that 
price  ?" 

Meanwhile,  two  other  projects  have  developed  in  connection  with 
Inwood  Hill.    One  is  the  extension  of  Riverside  Drive,  and  the 
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other  is  the  acquisition  of  an  approach  to  the  proposed  bridge  over 
Spuyten  Duyvil  creek.  If  these  projects  are  treated  as  three 
separate  schemes,  the  result  will  be  to  increase  enormously  the 
amount  to  be  asked  for.  The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commis- 
sion and  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
have  taken  the  position  with  the  mayor  and  city  authorities  that 
while  earnestly  desirous  for  the  creation  of  Inwood  Hill  Park,  they 
will  not  countenance  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices  or  co- 
operate in  any  scheme  which  calls  for  a  larger  expenditure  than 
they  can  commend. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  Commission  has  therefore 
voted  that  it  will  not  co-operate  in  any  effort  to  acquire  the  land 
for  the  park,  except  in  such  way  as  that  such  land  shall  also  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  drive  and  the  bridge  approaches ;  but  that 
it  will  co-operate  for  the  acquisition  of  the  entire  area  for  a  park, — 
the  bridge  approaches  and  the  Riverside  Drive  extension  to  be 
taken  from  such  land,- — ■  provided  the  property  owners  will  give  to 
the  city  an  option  upon  their  land  for  their  holdings  at  such  price 
as  shall  appear  suitable  and  satisfactory. 

In  this  position  this  Society  entirely  concurs. 

PRESERVATION  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Old  King's  Farm. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  past  year  with  refer- 
ence to  landmark  preservation  has  been  the  popular  uprising 
against  the  proposition  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to 
abandon  St.  John's  Chapel  and  permit  its  destruction.  This  inter- 
esting old  building  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Varick  street,  about 
midway  between  Beach  and  Laight  streets.  It  stands  on  a  part 
of  the  vast  estate,  known  as  the  King's  Farm,  which  was  granted  to 
Trinity  Church  by  Queen  Anne  in  1705.  This  great  tract  extended 
along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile, 
from  Fulton  street  on  the  south  to  a  point  a  short  distance  above 
Canal  street  on  the  north,  and  from  the  river  on  the  west  nearly  to 
Broadway  on  the  east.    Upon  its  eastern  border,  between  Warren 
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and  Canal  streets,  lay  a  wild,  marshy  waste  known  as  Lispenard 
Meadows.  The  latter  was  a  dreary  region  of  swamps,  ponds, 
bushes,  bullrushes  and  brambles,  inhabited  by  frogs,  snakes,  and 
various  wild  species.  In  colonial  days  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  meadows  were  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  sportsmen 
from  the  little  old  town  which  lay  below  the  latitude  of  the  present 
city  hall,  and  in  winter  time  the  frozen  ponds  were  the  resort  of 
skaters.  Before  the  frontier  of  modern  improvements  had  reached 
this  wilderness,  land  was  regarded  so  worthless  that  when  a  well- 
meaning  individual  offered  to  the  Lutheran  church  a  tract  of  about 
six  acres  of  land  near  Canal  street  and  Broadway,  the  gift  was 
declined  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  not  worth  fencing  in. 
This  once  uninviting  region  is  now  the  seat  of  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  trade  of  the  city. 

The  Building  of  St.  John's  Chapel. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Trinity  vestry 
began  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making  provision  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  had  begun  to  settle  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  church  farm,  between  the  city  of  New  York  and  Green- 
wich village.  In  1792  the  committee  on  leases  was  instructed  to 
consider  what  part  of  the  parish  should  be  reserved  for  another 
church  and  what  other  improvements  should  be  made  to  the  church 
estate  north  of  Warren  street.  For  a  decade,  however,  nothing 
practical  was  done  in  regard  to  the  erection  of  a  church.  In  1802, 
the  plan  was  revived  and  a  room  was  hired  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  was  then  called  Brannon  street  (now  Spring  street  west  of 
McDougal  street),  for  the  purpose  of  holding  services.  At  the 
same  time,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  for  a  church 
in  that  neighborhood. 

The  committee  first  selected  the  square  bounded  by  Duane, 
Greenwich,  Hudson  and  Jay  streets.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
this  plot  was  so  swampy  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  drive  piles 
for  the  foundation,  and  finally  the  present  site  was  adopted.  On 
May  12,  1803,  the  vestry  adopted  the  plan  for  the  church  drawn 
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by  John  and  Isaac  McComb.*  The  building  was  begun  that  year 
and  completed  in  1807  at  a  cost  of  $172,833.64,  which  was  con- 
sidered enormous  at  that  time.  A  $6,000  organ  was  ordered  in 
Philadelphia  just  before  the  war  of  1812-1815  with  Great  Britain 
and  was  on  its  way  to  New  York  when  hostilities  broke  out.  It 
was  therefore  seized  by  the  enemy  and  was  ransomed  at  a  cost  of 
$2,000  more. 

The  foundations,  portico,  front  and  tower  are  built  of  dressed 
red  sandstone,  and  the  walls  of  rough  hewn,  grayish,  native  stone 
of  the  island  apparently,  stuccoed.  Its  style  answers  to  the  general 
term  Georgian,  which  was  much  in  favor  at  the  time  the  building 
was  erected.  In  general  appearance  it  resembles  St.  Paul's  Chapel, 
except  that  St.  Paul's  has  its  portico  on  the  rear,  but  it  is  more 
massive  and  more  ornate  than  St.  Paul's,  which  dates  from  1764. 
Like  St.  Paul's,  and  like  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Trinity 
church,  St.  John's  faces  to  the  west, —  not,  as  popular  tradition 
says,  in  order  that  it  might  command  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
Hudson  river,  but  to  comply  with  the  long  established  tradition  of 
the  church  that  the  chancel  and  altar  should  be  in  the  eastern  end. 

Obliteration  of  St.  John's  Park. 
At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  the  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river  was  just  west  of  Greenwich  street,  only  a  thousand 
feet  distant  from  the  church  steps.  In  this  interval,  within  the 
square  now  bounded  by  Varick,  Laight,  Hudson  and  Beach  streets, 
Trinity  parish  laid  out  upon  its  property  a  charming  park  which 
was  known  as  Hudson  Square  or  St.  John's  Park.  This  park  con- 
tained specimens  of  almost  every  kind  of  American  trees  and  some 
foreign  trees,  and  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  in  the 

*  According  to  an  engraved  stone  originally  set  by  the  builders  in  the 
coping  of  the  present  City  Hall,  which,  like  St.  John's,  was  begun  in  1803, 
John  McComb  was  architect  of  that  beautiful  structure  also.  The  New 
York  Evening  Sun  of  December  18,  1908,  however,  says  that  the  true  architect 
of  the  city  hall  was  another  Frenchman  named  Mangin,  and  suggests  that 
Mangin  also  designed  St.  John's  chapel.  The  history  of  Trinity  church  by 
Dr.  Berrian,  the  predecessor  of  the  late  Dr.  Dix  as  rector,  says  unequivocally 
that  the  plans  of  St.  John's  were  drawn  by  the  McCombs. 
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second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  neighborhood  was 
then  a  fashionable  one  and  included  such  families  as  the  Schuylers, 
the  Hamiltons,  and  others  of  less  note, —  Dutch  landowners,  city 
officials  and  substantial  merchants.  Among  those  who  dwelt  within 
the  shadow  of  St.  John's  until  the  time  of  his  death  was  John 
Ericsson,  the  inventor,  who  lived  at  No.  36  Beach  street. 

On  April  1,  1823,  Trinity  vestry  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  St.  John's  Park : 

"  That  the  said  square  shall  remain  hereafter  an  ornamental 
square  without  any  buildings  being  erected  therein;  and  in  case  all 
the  lessees  of  the  lots  fronting  on  said  square  shall  agree  to  maim 
tain  the  same  at  their  own  expense  as  a  private  square  in  proportion 
to  the  ground  which  they  possess  fronting  the  square,  that  it 
shall  remain  as  a  private  square,  but  otherwise  or  if  the  proprietors 
of  the  lots  do  not  so  maintain  the  said  square,  then  that  it  be  ceded 
to  the  city  corporation  as  a  public  square." 

On  June  9,  1823,  the  lessees  having  acceded  to  the  arrangement, 
the  vestry  ordered  the  conveyance  to  be  made.  The  square  was 
then  fenced  in  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  adjacent  residents,  who 
gained  admittance  by  the  use  of  solid  brass  gate-keys.  Gramercy 
Park  was  later  organized  on  the  same  plan. 

By  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  character  of  the  population 
tributary  to  the  church  and  square  had  greatly  changed.  The 
families  of  fashion  had  moved  farther  uptown  and  a  humbler  class 
of  tenants  took  their  place.  St.  John's  Park,  however,  still  re- 
mained, filled  with  handsome  trees  and  furnishing  a  fine  play- 
grounds for  groups  of  happy  children.  Its  attractiveness  had  kept 
the  rows  of  houses  about  it  well  tenanted  and  little  altered  save  on 
Hudson  street  where  the  railroad  line  ran  down  to  Chambers 
street. 

The  poor  children  who  found  so  much  happiness  on  the  grass  and 
among  the  trees  of  St.  John's  Park  little  realized  that  that  neigh- 
boring railroad  was  destined  to  take  their  playground  away  from 
them ;  but  such  proved  to  be  the  case.  Soon  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  ISTew  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  sought  to  pur- 
chase the  park  for  the  erection  of  a  freight  depot.  The  consent  of 
Trinity  Parish  was  necessary  to  the  transaction,  not  only  because 
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it  was  one  of  the  proprietary  owners  of  the  park,  but  also  because 
of  the  condition  imposed  on  the  title  to  the  property  by  the  vestry's 
resolution  of  1823  declaring  "  that  said  square  shall  remain  here- 
after an  ornamental  square  without  any  buildings  being  erected 
therein,"  and  promising  "  that  it  be  ceded  to  the  city  corporation 
as  a  public  square  "  if  the  private  owners  should  fail  to  keep  their 
agreement.  Yielding  to  the  inducements  offered,  Trinity  gave  its 
much  desired  permission.  The  then  new  rector,  the  late  Rev.  Mor- 
gan Dix,  D.D.,  consented  to  this,  but  later  deeply  regretted  the 
action  which  permitted  "  the  juggernaut  of  commerce,"  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  to  pass  over  what  should  have  been  a  playground  for  the 
people.  In  the  square  in  which  the  corporation  of  the  church  had 
declared  no  buildings  should  ever  be  erected,  the  corporation  of  the 
railroad  erected  the  enormous  freight  depot  which  fills  it  to  the 
sidewalks  on  all  four  sides,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  never 
became  the  recipient  of  the  public  park  so  generously  suggested  by 
the  vestry  of  1823.  Surmounting  the  western  front  of  this  un- 
sightly three-storied  freight  building  is  an  enormous  relief  in  cop- 
per, about  100  feet  long,  depicting  locomotive  engines,  steam  cars, 
shipping,  and  a  confusion  of  other  industries.  In  the  middle  of  the 
relief,  in  the  place  which  would  be  occupied  by  the  principal  deity 
in  a  classic  pediment,  stands  a  heroic  statue  of  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt.  Upon  the  base  of  the  statue  the  date  of  the  obliteration  of 
beautiful  St.  John's  Park  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscription: 
"  Erected,  1868." 

St.  John's  chapel,  shorn  of  its  former  beautiful  and  open  sur- 
roundings, is  now  pent  up  between  big  buildings  on  the  north  and 
south,  while  its  front  steps  are  only  fifty-seven  feet  from  the  freight 
depot  across  Varick  street  on  the  west  and  its  rear  wall  is  only 
twenty-four  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  buildings  across  St. 
John  street  on  the  east. 

The  Red  Fort. 

In  the  year  of  the  completion  of  St.  John's  chapel,  active 
measures  were  afoot  for  the  erection  of  fortifications  for  the  pro- 
tection of  New  York  city,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  second  war 
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with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  a  work  called  the  North  Battery,  or 
Bed  Fort,  had  been  erected  in  the  Hudson  Biver  directly  opposite 
the  church,  off  the  foot  of  Hubert  street.  The  fort  was  about 
200  yards  from  shore,  being  connected  with  land  by  a  drawbridge 
thirty  feet  wide.  Its  foundations  were  laid  in  thirty-five  feet  of 
water.  It  was  an  enclosed  semi-circular  structure  of  Newark  red 
sandstone  (whence  the  name  Bed  Fort),  and  had  a  capacity  of 
twenty  heavj-  guns.  It  also  had  a  stone  magazine  and  a  furnace 
for  heating  cannon  balls.  Its  location  was  chosen  so  that  it  could 
crossfire  with  the  Southwest  Battery  (now  the  Aquarium)  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  southward,  and  make  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy's  ships  to  lie  off  the  shore  between  those 
points.  All  during  the  War  of  1812-1815  the  soldiers  of  the 
various  regiments  stationed  at  the  fort  had  the  pleasure  of  strolling 
and  resting  in  St.  John's  Park  —  that  was  before  it  was  fenced 
in  —  and  attended  divine  services  held  regularly  in  the  new  and 
spacious  chapel.  Thus  we  have  the  military,  as  well  as  the  social 
and  religious  history  of  the  city,  closely  linked  with  old  St.  John's. 

Proposed  Abandonment  of  St.  John's  Chapel. 
Dr.  Dix  deeply  lamented  the  course  of  Trinity  corporation  in 
yielding  to  the  inducements  of  commercial  profit  which  led  to  the 
sale  of  St.  John's  Park,  and  in  his  History  of  Trinity  Church  has 
recorded  his  sincere  repentance  for  the  consent  which,  in  the  inex- 
perience of  his  newly-acquired  rectorship,  he  gave.  Dr.  Dix  died 
on  April  29,  1908.  On  November  9,  1908,  the  vestry  decided  to 
abandon  old  St.  John's  itself.  It  was  not  until  the  following 
month  that  the  public  became  aware  of  this  decision.  Then  began 
a  popular  agitation,  which  the  corporation  probably  little  expected 
and  which  has  not  been  paralleled  in  both  kind  and  extent  within 
the  memory  of  the  present  generation.  The  agitation  had  two  dis- 
tinct phases.  One  was  the  protest  from  within  the  parish  against 
the  proposed  abandonment  of  spiritual  ministrations  in  St.  John's. 
The  other  was  the  protest  from  without  the  parish  against  the 
abandonment  and  demolition  of  the  old  landmark.    If  anyone  ever 
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thought  that  the  people  of  New  York  "  lacked  historical  imagina- 
tion "  as  has  been  charged,  the  popular  demand  for  the  preservation 
of  this  century-old  building  was  enough  to  disprove  it.  The  news- 
papers of  December,  1908,  and  January,  1909,  were  filled  with 
news  articles,  editorials  and  letters  protesting  most  vigorously 
against  Trinity's  proposed  course.  Petitions  signed  by  Mayor 
George  B.  McClellan,  ex-Mayor  Seth  Low,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens  were  poured  in  upon  the  Trinity  vestry  and  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  invoking  a  reversal  of  the  vestry's  decision.  Bodies 
like  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  adopted 
resolutions  on  the  subject.  Rectors  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
parishes  throughout  the  city  and  the  clergymen  of  other  denomina- 
tions preached  sermons  upon  it,  the  most  notable  being  that  by  the 
distinguished  rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Peters,  D.D.,  delivered  on  St.  John's  Day.""  The  people  of  St. 
John's  chapel  carried  the  matter  into  the  courts  and  obtained  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  vestry  from  closing  the  chapel  and  their 
champion  in  the  Legislature,  the  Hon.  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  of  New 
York,  introduced  in  the  Assembly  on  January  27,  1909,  a  bill  to 
create  a  "  commission  to  inquire,  investigate  and  ascertain  if  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Trinity  church  have  exceeded  the  cor- 
porate powers  granted  to  it  by  a  letters  patent  of  the  colony  and 
now  State  of  ISTew  York,  and  various  acts  amendatory  thereof,  and 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  large  estate  now  in  possession  of  said 
corporation  and  for  what  use  it  is  claimed." 

In  the  course  of  these  public  discussions  many  things  were  al- 
leged and  denied  concerning  Trinity  corporation's  management  of 
its  financial  affairs,  the  uses  for  which  some  of  its  secular  prop- 
erties is  leased,  its  attitude  toward  the  reformation  of  tenement- 

*  Dr.  Peters'  article  in  The  Independent,  February  18,  1909,  entitled  "  The 
Tale  of  Trinity,"  contains  much  interesting  information.  On  Sunday,  April 
18,  1909.  the  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Manning,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  parish,  preached 
a  sermon  in  which  he  made  a  formal  reply  to  the  critics  of  the  parish. 
Reports  of  the  sermon  will  be  found  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  New  York 
Times  and  other  papers  of  April  19. 
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house  conditions  and  many  other  things  which  do  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  Society.  We  mention  them  only  to  show  what 
a  cyclone  was  created  .jby  the  vestry's  proposal  to  abandon  St. 
John's  chapel. 

The  only  concern  of  this  Society  was  that  this  venerable  land- 
mark, which  is  intrinsically  interesting  as  a  fine  specimen  of  church 
architecture  and  around  which  custer  so  many  traditions  of  the 
growth  of  the  city,  should  be  preserved. 

As  we  said  in  our  Eleventh  Annual  Report  (1906)  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  beautiful  old  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  New  York,  in  this  ever-changing  city  the  people  must  look  to 
the  churches  and  cognate  institutions  for  their  landmarks  and  evi- 
dences of  stability.  Business  structures  and  apartment  houses  rise 
and  "disappear  in  a  generation  under  the  exigencies  of  the  city's 
growth.  There  is  little  permanence  upon  which  to  fasten  one's 
memories,  affections  and  historical  traditions.  A  city  needs  just 
such  piles  as  old  St.  John's  to  give  it  some  idea  of  firmness  and 
stability  in  contrast  with  the  fleeting  changes  around ;  to  stand  as 
monuments  to  the  best  and  noblest  human  effort,  and  to  serve  as 
visible  bonds  to  bind  together  generations  and  centuries  of  high 
endeavor.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  respectful  memorial  ad- 
dressed to  the  vestry  of  Trinity  parish  by  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  on  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  annual 
meeting  held  January  21,  1909. 

The  result  of  all  these  popular  remonstrances  was  the  announce- 
ment by  Trinity  corporation  in  January,  that  while  regular 
parochial  work  would  be  discontinued  at  St.  John's  and  transferred 
to  St.  Luke's  chapel,  St.  John's  would  be  made  the  centre  of  evan- 
gelistic work  to  meet  the  needs  of  workers  employed  in  the  ware- 
houses and  factories  of  that  section.  With  this  announcement, 
implying  the  maintenance  of  the  edifice  and  some  form  of  religious 
work,  the  popular  agitation  subsided.  The  worshippers  at  St. 
John's,  however,  continued  their  legal  contention  in  the  courts 
against  the  discontinuance  of  parochial  ministrations,  but  on  April 
14  Supreme  Court  Justice  O'Gorman  handed  down  a  decision 
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vacating  the  injunction  which  they  obtained  and  declaring  that  the1 
Trinity  vestry  has  power  to  close  the  chapel  if  it  chooses  to  do  so. 

MADISON  SQUARE  GARDEN,  NEW  YORK. 

In  November  and  December,  1908,  this  Society  made  representa- 
tions to  the  municipal  authorities  of  New  York  with  a  view  to 
saving  Madison  Square  Garden  from  demolition.  This  is  not  an 
old  building,  having  been  opened  to  the  public  only  in  1890 ;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  secular  architecture  in 
the  city.  It  occupies  the  whole  block,  200  by  425  feet  in  size, 
bounded  by  Eourth  and  Madison  avenues,  26th  and  27th  street, 
and  contains  a  vast  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  restaurant,  concert 
room,  ball  room,  and  offices.  On  the  southwest  corner  is  a  tower, 
368  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Diana  as  a  huntress, 
poised  as  a  weather  vane.  In  it  are  held  the  great  annual  horse, 
automobile,  dog,  poultry  and  flower  shows,  as  well  as  other  notable 
exhibitions;  but  current  reports  in  the  closing  months  of  1908 
indicated  that  the  income  from  these  sources  was  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  it.  It  was  therefore  intimated  that  the  building  would 
have  to  make  way  for  a  more  remunerative  modern  office  building. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  this 
Society  on  November  23,  1908,  we  invited  the  Mayor  to  appoint 
an  architect  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  by  the  city  and  its  adaptation  to  uses  of  the 
municipal  departments  for  which  the  city  now  rents  many  private 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  His  Honor  replied  under  date 
of  December  15,  1908,  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  did 
not  warrant  the  purchase  of  the  Garden  and  that  the  city  had 
under  construction  near  the  terminus  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  an 
office  building  for  housing  the  city  departments. 

MEMORIES  .OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

Monument  Offered  to  Marh  Site  of  Duel. 
The  preparations  which  are  making  for  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration in  the  fall  of  this  year  have  stimulated  efforts  to  mark 
various  historical  sites  along  the  Hudson  river.    During  the  past 
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year  this  Society  has  received  an  offer  from  a  generous  citizen  to 
mark  with  a  suitable  tablet  or  monument  the  site  of  the  Burr-Ham- 
ilton duel  in  Avhich  Hamilton  lost  his  life.  In  a  general  way,  it 
may  be  stated  that  this  tragic  event,  which  took  place  on  July  11, 
1804,  occurred  at  Weehawken,  1ST.  J.,  upon  ground  frequently  used 
for  affairs  of  that  sort.  The  Society  has  under  way  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  precise  location,  and  hopes  to 
reach  a  conclusion  in  time  for  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  as  a 
part  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  September  and  October 
next. 

Last  of  the  Hamilton  Trees. 

In  December,  1908,  the  last  of  the  thirteen  trees  which  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  is  said  to  have  planted  to  symbolize  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  Union  were  cut  down,  and  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  Society  to  ascertain  their  exact  age.  These  trees  grew  in 
front  of  Hamilton's  residence  called  The  Grange,  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  West  143d  street  west  of  Convent  avenue, 
but  which  now  stands  on  the  east  side  of  Convent  avenue  adjacent 
to  and  north  of  St.  Luke's  church.  The  trees,  according  to  the 
landscape  architect  of  the  Society,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Parsons,  were 
liquid  ambers.  There  has  been  much  discussion  during  recent 
years  as  to  whether  these  trees  were  really  planted  by  Hamilton. 
A  map  attached  to  the  deed,  dated  August  2,  1800,  by  which  Jacob 
and  Hannah  Schieffelin  conveyed  the  Grange  property  to  Hamil- 
ton, has  representations  of  trees  upon  it,  including  a  group  of 
twelve  trees.  The  latter,  however,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  map, 
were  in  what  is  now  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  block  bounded 
by  143d  street,  144th  street,  Amsterdam  avenue  and  Convent 
avenue,  and  could  not  have  been  those  which  Hamilton  is  said  to 
have  planted  after  he  acquired  the  property.  A  map  drawn  by 
John  Eandel,  Jr.,  and  dated  May  18,  1819,  shows  the  Hamilton 
trees  distinctly  southeast  of  the  Grange.  So  far  as  the  documentary 
evidence  goes,  it  tends  to  confirm  the  statement  by  Hamilton's 
descendants  that  Hamilton  planted  the  trees,  and  as  he  bought  the 
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property  in  1800  and  died  in  1804,  they  were  probably  at  least? 
101  years  old  at  the  date  of  their  removal.  During  the  past  ten! 
or  twenty  years  the  trees  have  languished  and  died,  one  by  one,  and] 
at  the  time  of  the  Hamilton  Centennial  commemoration  conducted; 
by  this  and  other  societies  on  the  Grange  site,  in  July,  1904,  only  a 
few  of  them  were  standing.  It  was  hoped  that  when  the  dead'; 
trunks  were  cut  down  in  1908  a  count  of  the  number  of  annual] 
rings  might  indicate  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  on  account  of  thei 
decayed  condition  of  the  heart  of  the  trees,  such  ascertainment  wasl 
impossible. 

Official  Record  of  Coroner  s  Inquest. 

In  this  connection,  we  give  herewith  the  official  record  of  the! 
coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Hamilton.  As  the  original  has  dis- 
appeared  from  the  public  archives,  a  reprinting  of  it  in  this  report) 
seems  to  be  warranted.    The  copy  was  found  in  1892  by  Recorder! 
Smyth,  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  clerk  of  the  court,  Mr.  Sparks.    It  was  in  the  handwriting  of 
John  Vandervoort,  clerk  of  the  court  many  years  before,  who  had 
written  across  it  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  original  had  been  lent| 
at  the  request  of  the  district  attorney  to  the  Hon.  Fernando  Wood,  I 
mayor  of  the  city  of  ISTew  York,  who  was  about  to  lecture  on  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  at  Richmond,  Va.    That  original  was  never  re- 
stored.   The  document,  with  its  phenomenally  redundant  legal 
phraseology,  is  as  follows: 

Official  record  of  the  inquest  upon  the  body  of  Alex.  Hamilton, 
shot  in  a  duel  by  Aaron  Burr : 

City  and  County  of  ISTew  York,  ss.  : 

An  inquisition  indented  for  the  people  of  the  State  of  ISTew  York, 
at  the  Third  Ward  of  the  city  of  ISTew  York,  the  thirteenth  day 
of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
four,  and  continued  by  adjournment  until  the  second  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  aforesaid,  before  me,  John  Burger,  Coroner 
for  the  said  city  and  county  of  ISTew  York,  on  view  of  the  body  of 
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Alexander  Hamilton,  then  and  there,  to  wit,  on  the  said  thirteenth 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  at  the  ward,  city  and 
county  aforesaid  lying  dead,  upon  the  oath  of  Alexander  Anderson, 
George  Minuse,  John  A.  Hardenbrook,  Peter  Bonnett,  Elam  Wil- 
liams. John  Coffin,  John  Mildeberger,  David  A.  Brower,  David 
Lydig.  Abraham  Bloodgood,  James  Cummings,  Amos  Curtis,  Isaac 
Burr,  Benjamin  Strong  and  John  D.  Miller,  good  and  lawful  men 
of  the  said  city  and  county  of  Xew  York,  duly  chosen,  and  who 
being  then  and  there  duly  sworn  and  charged  to  inquire  for  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  when,  where  and  by  what  means 
the  said  Alexander  Hamilton  came  to  his  death,  do,  upon  their 
oath,  say  that  Aaron  Burr,  late  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  of  this  city 
!-  in  the  said  county,  escpiire  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  but  being  moved 
and  seduced  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  on  the  eleventh  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  last  aforesaid,  with  force  and  arms,  in  the 
County  of  Bergen  and  State  of  Xew  Jersey  in  and  upon  the  said 
Alexander  Hamilton  in  the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  people  of  the 
said  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  then  and  there  being,  feloniously,  wil- 
fully and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  assault  and  that 
the  said  Aaron  Burr  a  certain  pistol  of  the  value  of  one  dollar, 
charged  and  loaded  with  gunpowder  and  a  leaden  bullet  which  he, 
the  said  Aaron  Burr,  then  and  there  had  and  held  in  his  right 
hand  to,  at  and  against  the  right  side  of  the  belly  of  the  said 
Alexander  Hamilton,  did  then  and  there  shoot  off  and  discharge, 
by  means  whereof  he,  said  Aaron  Burr,  feloniously,  wilfully  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought  did  then  and  there  give  unto  him,  the 
said  Alexander  Hamilton,  with  the  leaden  bullet  aforesaid,  so  as 
aforesaid  shot  off  and  discharged  out  of  the  pistal  aforesaid,  ,J)y 
the  force  of  the  gunpowder  aforesaid,  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
belly  of  him,  the  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  little  above  the  hip, 
one  mortal  wound  penetrating  the  belly  of  him,  the  said  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  which  said  mortal  wound  he,  the  said  Alexander 
Hamilton,  from  the  said  eleventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, until  the  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  as  well  in  the 
county  of  Bergen  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  aforesaid,  as  also  as 
the  Eighth  Ward  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  aforesaid,  did  languish 
and  languishing  did  live,  on  which  12th  day  of  July,  in  the  said 
year,  the  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  the  said  Eighth  Ward  of 
the  said  city,  in  the  said  county  of  Xew  York,  of  the  mortal  wound 
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aforesaid  died,  and  the  jurors  aforesaid,  on  their  oath  aforesaid, 
do  further  say  that  William  P.  Van  'Ness,  late  of  the  first  Ward! 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  county  of  New  York  aforesaid,! 
attorney-at-law,  and  Nathaniel  Pendleton,  late  of  the  same  place,! 
counsellor-at-law,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  felony  and  murder! 
aforesaid,  feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,' 
were  present,  abetting,  aiding,  assisting,  comforting  and  main- 
taining the  said  Aaron  Burr  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  manner  aforesaid. 

And  so  the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  their  oath  aforesaid,  do  say 
the  said  Aaron  Burr  and  the  said  William  P.  Van  Ness  and  Na- 
thaniel Pendleton  him,  the  said  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  manner 
and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  their 
malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder  against  the  peace  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  dignity. 

In  witness  whereof,  as  well  the  aforesaid  Coroner,  as  the  jurors 
aforesaid,  have  at  this  inquisition  put  their  seals  on  the  second  day 
of  August  and  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four, 
and  at  the  place  aforesaid. 

John  Burger,  Coroner,  (L.  S.)  ;  Alexr.  Anderson, '(L.  S.)  ;  Geo. 
Minuse,  (L.  S.)  ;  John  A.  Hardenbrook,  (L.  S.)  ;  Peter  Bonnett, 
(L.  S.)j  Elam  Williams,  (L.  S.)  ;  John  Coffin,  (L.  S.) ;  John 
Middleberger,  (L.  S.)  ;  David  Brower,  (L.  S.)  ;  David  Lydig,  (L. 
S.)  ;  Abm.  Bloodgood,  (L.  S.)  ;  James  Cummings,  (L.  S.)  ;  Amos 
Curtis,  (L.  S.)  ;  Isaac  Burr,  (L.  S.)  ;  B.  M.  Strong,  (L.  S.)  ;  J. 
D.  Miller,  (L.  S.). 

THOMAS  PAINE  HOUSE  AT  NEW  KOCHELLE  SAVED. 

In  1908,  this  Society  co-operated  with  the  Huguenot  Associa- 
tion of  New  Bochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  saving  the  house  in  which  Thomas 
Paine  —  the  friend  of  Washington,  the  aide  of  Gen.  Greene,  and 
the  author  of  "Common  Sense,"  "The  Crisis,"  etc., —  lived  be- 
tween 1802  and  1809.  (See  references  to  Paine  on  pages  201, 
217  and  223  following.) 

This  old  wooden  house  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Paine 
avenue  (a  widening  of  See  Lane)  1,600  feet  east  of  North  avenue, 
in  NeAV  Rochelle.  The  original  part  of  the  house  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Huguenot  refugees  from  La  Rochelle,  Erance,  about 
1720.    Local  tradition  also  connects  the  house  with  the  beginnings 
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:>f  Methodism  in  America,  just  prior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
at  a  time  when  the  house  was  occupied  by  Frederick  Devoe  (or 
Deveau).  It  is  said  that  soon  after  the  Methodist  movement  was 
organized  in  England  by  Wesley,  and  when  he  was  sending  mis- 
sionaries to  this  country  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  two  of  them 
made  their  way  to  New  Rochelle.  Some  days  before  their  visit 
to  the  DeVeau  house  —  so  the  story  runs  —  Mrs.  De  Veau,  who 
had  been  quite  ill,  had  a  vision  that  two  men  would  come  to  her 
house  and  heal  her.  When,  a  few  days  later,  the  two  Methodist 
missionaries  called  at  her  door,  she  declared  that  they  were  the 
persons  whom  she  had  seen  in  her  vision  and  insisted  on  their  com- 
ing in.  There  they  held  some  kind  of  services  which  are  said  to 
have  been  among  the  first  Methodist  services  held  in  this  country. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  Deveau,  dike  many  other  in- 
habitants of  Westchester  county,  was  friendly  to  the  British,  and 
on  November  10,  1780,  he  was  indicted  for  treason.  The  judg- 
ment was  signed  July  5,  1783,  whereupon  his  farm  was  confiscated 
to  the  State.  On  June  16,  1781,  Congress  presented  the  farm, 
comprising  277  acres,  to  Paine  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
cause  of  Independence.  In  1787,  Paine  went  to  Europe  where  he 
remained  fifteen  years.  Returning  to  this  country  in  1802,  he  took 
up  his  residence  on  the  New  Rochelle  farm,  and  lived  in  this  house 
at  various  times  until  his  death  at  No.  50  Grove  street,  in  New 
York  city,  June  8,  1809. 

The  house  was  then  sold  to  the  Paine  Association  which  held  it 
for  several  years.  The  Paine  Association  in  turn  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Wesley  See,  who  was  the  owner  and  occupant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1908.  Upon  taking  possession  of  the  house,  the  See 
family  found  in  it  Paine's  old  brass  andirons  and  Franklin  stove 
in  the  closet  of  the  room  which  he  formerly  occupied  as  a  study. 
These  and  several  other  relics  Mr.  See  gave  to  a  plumber,  and  for 
several  years  they  were  on  exhibition  in  the  latter's  shop  window. 
Imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  house  are  two  bullets,  said  to  have 
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been  fired  at  Paine  when  he  was  writing  his  memoirs  of  the  Trench 
Revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  Mr.  See's  son,  Mr.  Charles  W.  See,  built 
a  handsome  new  house  southwest  of  the  Paine  house,  and  so  close 
to  it  that  the  piazzas  touched  each  other,  and  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  removal  of  the  old  building.  At  this  juncture,  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  owner  had  sold  the  Paine  house  to  a  con- 
tractor for  $100,  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society  entered  into  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  Col.  Henry  W.  Sackett,  a  vice-president  of 
the  Society,  offered  a  site  to  which  the  building  could  be  removed. 
Inasmuch  as  Mr.  See  had  previously  given  an  option  to  the  Paine 
Historical  Society  for  $500,  the  matter  remained  in  abeyance  for 
some  months.  In  May,  1908,  Mr.  See  gave  the  house  to  the 
Huguenot  Association  of  New  Eochelle,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Lester  was  president,  upon  condition  that  the  house  be  removed  at 
once,  and  in  that  month  the  Association  began  the  removal  of  the 
house  to  its  present  site  in  the  little  park  bordering  the  east  side  of 
North  avenue,  about  200  feet  south  of  the  Paine  monument. 

The  Paine  monument  stands  at  the  entrance  to  Paine  avenue  at 
the  eastern  side  of  North  avenue.  When  Paine  died,  he  was  buried 
about  twenty  yards  south  of  this  point.  In  September,  1819,  the; 
remains  were  disinterred  by  Wm.  Cobbett  and  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  hope,  it  is  said,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
stirring  up  a  revolution.  On  November  12,  1839,  a  monument  was 
erected  by  public  contribution  near  the  site  of  the  grave.  This 
was  repaired  and  on  May  30,  1881,  rededicated.  On  May  30,] 
1899,  it  was  surmounted  by  a  bronze  bust  by  AVilson  McDonald 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  In  1905,  the  monument  was  moved 
to  its  present  site  and  on  October  14  of  that  year  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  city  of  New  Eochelle  with  elaborate  ceremonies. 

On  the  latter  occasion,  Dr.  E.  B.  Foote,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  displayed  a  small  box  containing  a 
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portion  of  Paine's  brain,  which  was  to  be  placed  under  the  monu- 
ment. On  the  inner  cover  of  the  box  was  a  printed  statement  to 
the  effect  that  B.  Tilley,  the  tailor  admirer  of  Paine,  obtained  the 
relic  when  he  visited  Cobbett  at  1,011  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  street, 
London,  January  7,  1833.  A  few  years  before  the  ceremony  of 
1905,  the  relic  had  been  purchased  by  Moncure  D.  Conway  in 
London;  and  when  Conway  heard  of  the  preparations  for  the 
removal  and  rededication  of  the  monument,  he  sent  the  relic  to  be 
buried  under  the  memorial. 

The  inscription  on  the  face  of  the  monument  reads  as  follows : 

THOMAS  PAINE, 

AUTHOR  OF 
COMMON  SENSE. 
BORN  IN  ENGLAND,  JANUARY  29,  1737, 
DIED  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  JUNE  8,  1809. 


"  The  palaces  of  kixgs  are  built  upon 
The  ruins  of  the  bowers  of  Paradise." 
(Common  Sense.) 


ERECTED  BY 
PUBLIC  CONTRIBUTION, 
NOVEMBER  12,  1839. 
REPAIRED  AND  REDEDICATED 
MAY  30,  1881. 

BRONZE  BUST  ERECTED  MAY  30,  1899. 

FORT  LEE  MOXUMENT  DEDICATED. 

On  Saturday,  September  26,  1908,  a  handsome  revolutionary 
monument  was  dedicated  in  the  village  of  Fort  Lee,  KeAV  Jersey, 
upon  a  site  recommended  by  this  Society  in  1901.  The  results  of 
the  historical  researches  made  in  this  connection,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  monument  and  the  dedicatory  ceremonies  will 
be  found  on  pages  167-244  following. 
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WEST  POINT  LANDMARKS. 

Constitution  Island  Given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 

In  the  work  of  scenic  and  historic  preservation,  as  in  many  othei 
public  movements,  many  agencies  labor  for  a  desired  end,  and  their!; 
efforts  often  extend  over  a  period  of  many  years  without  apparent 
results,  and  finally  the  end  is  achieved  in  the  most  unexpected  wayl 
For  several  years  past,  this  Society  has  been  advocating  the  purl 
chase  of  Constitution  Island  in  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  West, 
Point,  by  the  Federal  government  as  an  addition  to  the  West  Point} 
Military  Academy  Reservation.  In  September,  1908,  Mrs.  Russell} 
Sage  of  New  York  —  whose  gift  of  $25,000  on  December  10,  1907, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Governors'  Room  in  the  New  York  city 
hall,  and  her  gift  of  $60,000  in  the  spring  of  1908,  for  the  beauti- 
fication  of  Central  Park  with  rhododendrons  are  but  a  few  mani- 
festations of  her  generous  interest  in  scenic  and  historic  preserva- 
tion ■ —  tendered  the  gift  of  Constitution  Island  to  the  United 
States  government  in  the  following  letter : 

Mrs.  Sage's  Letter  to  President  Roosevelt. 

Lawrence,  L.  I.,  September  4,  1908. 

The  President: 

Sir. — - 1  take  pleasure  in  tendering  as  a  gift  to  the  United  States 
from  myself  and  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner,  Constitution  Island, 
opposite  West  Point,  embracing  about  230  acres  of  upland  and 
fifty  acres  of  meadow,  the  same  to  be  an  addition  to  the  military 
reservation  of  West  Point  and  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

My  attention  has  been  recently  called  by  Capt.  Peter  E.  Traub, 
one  of  the  professors  at  West  Point,  to  the  importance  of  adding 
this  island  to  the  West  Point  reservation,  and  to  the  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  successive  administrations  of  the  Military  Academy  and 
Secretaries  of  War  to  secure  the  necessary  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase it.  In  historic  interest  it  is  intimately  connected  with  West 
Point.  It  formed  during  the  Revolution  a  part  of  the  defenses  of 
the  Hudson  River.    Upon  it  are  now  the  remains  of  some  ten 
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breastworks  commenced  in  1775  by  order  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  completed  later  by  Kosciusko.  The  guns  mounted  upon 
the  island  then  commanded  the  river  channel  as  it' rounded  Gees 
!  Point,  and  to  the  island  was  attached  one  end  of  the  iron  chain 
intended  to  prevent  the  British  warships  from  sailing  up  the  Hud- 
son. Washington's  life  guard  was  mustered  out  on  this  island  in 
17S3.  It  is  distant  only  about  300  yards  from  West  Point,  and  in 
(its  present  natural  condition  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  land- 
scape as  viewed  from  the  West  Point  shore.  The  occupation  of  the 
island  as  a  summer  resort  for  profit,  or  its  use  for  manufacturing 
ipurposes  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  West  Point  authorities,  be 
iextremely  detrimental  to  West  Point,  both  from  an  aesthetic  and 
from  a  practical  standpoint.  Moreover,  its  acquisition  is  desirable 
for  the  future  development  of  the  Academy.  Purchase  of  the 
island  by  the  Federal  government  has  been  recommended  both  by 
the  Hon.  Elihu  Root  and  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  as  Secretaries 
j}f  War,  as  well  as  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  present  year. 
Bills  appropriating  $175,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  island  have 
oeen  repeatedly  before  both  houses  of  Congress,  and  I  find  that 
such  a  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  1902,  but  was  never  brought  to  a 
70te  in  the  House. 

Miss  Warner  has  received  repeated  offers  from  private  parties  of 
i  much  larger  sum  than  that  for  which  she  was  willing  to  sell  to 
he  United  States  Government,  but  has  steadily  refused  from 
patriotic  motives  to  accept  them  in  order  that  it  might  ultimately 
>ecome  a  part  of  the  West  Point  Reservation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  after  conference  with  friends  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  Military  Academy  and  with  Miss  Warner, 
l  have  become  the  owner  of  the  island  in  consideration  of  the  same 
imount  for  which  Miss  Warner  has  boon  willing  to  sell  it  to  the 
United  States,  upon  the  understanding  that  I  offer  the  island  to  the 
|  government  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
.Vest  Point,  so  that  it  shall  form  a  part  of  the  Military  Reservation 
here,  and  upon  the  further  understanding  that  Miss  Warner,  who 
la  well  advanced  in  years,  may  continue  to  occupy  the  small  part 
•f  the  island  now  used  by  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  using 
ter  house,  grounds,  springs,  pasture,  and  firewood  as  heretofore. 

In  view  of  the  great  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  Miss  Warner  in 
larting  with  the  island  at  this  price,  she  becomes  with  me  a  donor 
f  the  property  to  the  United  States  government. 

I  am  prepared  to  execute  a  proper  deed  whenever  I  am  assured 
hat  my  gift  will  be  accepted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  any 
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necessary  authority  has  been  obtained  from  Congress  or  from  the 
State  of  New  York  so  as  to  vest  in  the  United  States  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  the  island  which  now  exists  over  the  military 
reservation  at  West  Point.  My  deed  will  be  accompanied  by 
full  abstract  of  title  and  will  contain  no  conditions  except  — 

First. —  That  the  island  be  for  the  use  forever  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  form  a  part  off 
the  Military  Eeservation  of  West  Point,  and  (pursuant  to  the 
covenant  in  Miss  Warner's  deed  to  me,  which  runs  with  the  land) 
"  that  no  part  of  it  shall  ever  be  used  as  a  public  picnic,  or  excur- 
sion, or  amusement  ground  operated  by  private  enterprise,  indi-i 
vidual  or  corporate,  for  profit,"  and 

Second. —  That  Miss  Anna  Bartlett  Warner  have  the  right  to 
reside  as  at  present  on  Constitution  Island,  in  full  possession  o: 
her  house  and  the  gardens  appurtenant  thereto  during  her  natura 
life,  and  to  the  use  of  such  spring  or  springs  from  which  she  now 
gets  her  water  supply,  together  with  the  right  to  pasture  her  cows 
and  horses  and  to  take  such  fireAvood  as  will  be  necessary  while 
she  resides  on  said  island,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  these 
reservations  in  her  favor  are  restricted  to  her  own  life  only. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  thus  able  to  carry  out  the 
great  desire  of  Miss  Warner's  life,  and  I  am  sure  that  her  un- 


selfish  and  high-minded  refusal  to  sell  Constitution  Island  foi 
other  than  Government  purposes  will  be  a  tradition  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  West  Point  graduate. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Margaret  Olivia  Sage 

President  Roosevelt's  Acknowledgments. 

President  Roosevelt  acknowledged  the  gift  in  the  following  letter 
to  Mrs.  Sage: 

Oyster  Bay,  1ST.  Y.,  September  5,  1908. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Sage: 

Through  Mr.  de  Forest  I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
September  4.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  very  generous  gift 
to  the  Nation,  and  I  have  written  Miss  Warner  thanking  her.  ] 
have  sent  your  letter  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing 
him  to  see  that  whatever  action  may  be  necessary,  if  any  suclj 
there  be,  whether  by  the  Congress  or  by  the  State  authorities.! 
in  order  to  consummate  the  gift,  may  be  taken.    Permit  me  now! 


.V 
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behalf  of  the  Nation  to  thank  you  most  heartily  again  for  a 
ally  patriotic  act. 

With  regards,  sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

To  Miss  Warner  the  President  wrote : 

Oyster  Bay,  1ST.  Y.,  September  5,  1908. 
y  Dear  Miss  Warner  : 

I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Sage  thanking  her,  and  I  write  to  you 
thank  you  for  the  singular  generosity  which  has  prompted  you 
d  her  to  make  this  gift  to  the  Nation.  Yo\\  have  rendered  a 
al  and  patriotic  service,  and  on  behalf  of  all  our  people  I  desire 
express  our  obligation  and  our  appreciation.  With  regard, 
lieve  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Bevolulionary  History  of  Constitution  Island. 

The  following  extract  concerning  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
mstitution  Island  is  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Military 
?ademy  library : 

The  Hudson  river,  in  passing  the  upper  highlands,  flows  south 
rough  the  gorge  between  abrupt  and  lofty  mountains  for  a 
stance  of  nearly  eight  miles ;  the  channel  then  changes  east  about 
.e-fourth  of  a  mile,  and,  thence  changing,  again  pursues  its 
utherly  direction.  Projecting  half  way  across  the  river,  and 
rming  the  left  bank  opposite  West  Point  on  the  north,  between 
e  two  right  angles  made  by  the  channel,  is  an  island ;  its  west 
id  northwestern  sides  are  formed  of  bold  and  inaccessible  preci- 
ces,  while  on  the  east  is  a  large  flag  meadow,  partially  drained  by 
tches  recentlv  cut  through  it. 

This  island,  nowhere  more  than  131  feet  high,  is  probably  two 
iles  in  circumference,  and  half  a  mile  in  width  from  north  to 
uth.  It  is  covered  with  timber  of  an  inferior  description,  and 
tcultivated,  except  on  its  southern  and  eastern  edges.  Previous 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  this  island  was  , 
lowii  as  Martelaer's  Rock  Island,  and  otherwise  as  Martler's 
Dck,  or  Martyr's  Cliff.  The  name  is  derived  from  a  French 
mily  named  Martelaire,  who  resided  upon  or  in  its  vicinity 
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about  the  year  1720.  After  the  erection  of  the  fortificatp 
known  as  Fort  Constitution  the  island  received,  and  has  retained 
the  present  day,  the  name  of  Constitution  Island. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
companied  by  an  escort  of  twenty-four  men  and  Col.  Bermj 
Romans,  as  an  engineer,  arrived  at  the  island  on  the  29th 
August,  1775,  and  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of 
first  of  the  "  fortifications  in  the  highlands." 

"  The  fortifications  in  the  highlands  "  embraced  not  only  L 
works  to  be  erected  on  Constitution  Island,  but  those  also  on  m 
Hill,  directly  east  of  "  Garrison's  Station,"  known  as  the  jSToI 
and  South  Redoubts  (the  latter  afterward  called  Middle  1 
doubt)  ;  one  on  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  and  the  two  forts,  Mo| 
gomery  and  Clinton,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Pooplopef 
Kill.  ' 

The  ISTew  York  Committee  of  Safety,  to  whom  had  been  i 
trusted  the  management  of  public  affairs  during  the  recess  of  | 
Provincial  Congress,  transmitted  to  the  Continental  Congress  I 
the  19th  of  September,  1775,  the  plans,  estimates  and  repoif 
prepared  by  Col.  Romans  of  the  works  then  in  process  of  cli 
struction  at  Martelaer's  Rock. 

Prom  the  accompanying  report  it  appears  that  Col.  Roma 
proposed  to  erect  five  block  houses,  barracks,  eighty  by  twera 
feet;  five  batteries,  mounting  sixty-one  guns  and  twenty  swivel 
a  fort  with  bastions,  and  a  curtain  200  feet  in  length ;  a  magazii 
—  and  the  whole  was  estimated  at  £4,645  4s  4d. 

The  fort  thus  built  was  called  Port  Constitution.  Later,  strol 
fortifications  were  erected  on  West  Point  itself.  Between  W| 
Point  and  Constitution  Island  was  stretched  the  historic  iron  chsl 
to  prevent  the  ascent  of  British  ships.  Several  links  of  this  cha£ 
are  to  be  seen  among  the  trophies  at  West  Point  north  of  t; 
parade  ground,  and  two  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  I 
Society  on  the  Stony  Point  Reservation. 

Appropriation  for  Marking  Sites  at  West  Point. 

In  pursuance  of  correspondence  with  Col.  Edgar  S.  Dudh, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Capt.  O.  J.  Charles,  TJ.  S.  A.,  of  West  Point, 
July  and  December,  1908,  this  Society  tendered  its  co-operation  i 
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?  Military  Academy  authorities  in  marking  historic  sites  in  the 
jinity  of  West  Point ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  Congress  joined 
th  the  West  Point  authorities  in  recommending  an  appropriation 
$3,210  "for  preserving  and  marking  Revolutionary  forts,  re- 
ubts  and  batteries  and  other  historic  sites  situated  within  the 
nits  of  West  Point  Reservation.  In  a  memorandum  concerning 
is  appropriation,  Col.  H.  L.  Scott,  U.  S.  A.,  Superintendent  of 
3  Academy,  said : 

Within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  are  a  number  of  points  of 
triotic  and  historic  interest  dating  from  the  Revolutionary  War, 
ch  as  forts,  redoubts,  batteries,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  well 
^served,  others  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  decay.  For  the  pur- 
se of  locating  and  marking  them  for  the  benefit  of  present  and 
ture  generations,  and  repairing  some  where  necessary  to  pre- 
I've  their  outline,  I  appointed  a  board  of  officers  to  investigate 
sir  location  and  history,  and  make  a  report  upon  them  and 
d  recommendations  for  marking  and  preserving  them.  The  re- 
rt  states :  Since  the  historic  interest  which  attaches  to  West 
)int  as  a  military  post  arises  solely  from  the  important  and 
amatic  role  it  played  during  the  Revolution,  a  brief  description 
its  defenses  at  that  period  is  given.  The  work  of  fortifying  the 
ighlands  of  the  Hudson  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point  was  com- 
?nced  in  the  summer  of  177.")  with  the  erection  of  Fort  Con- 
tution  on  the  island  which  thenceforth  took  that  name,  and  by 

e  construction  of  redoubts  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  Garrisons, 
*  * 

When  the  British  ascended  the  river  to  Kingston  in  October, 
'77,  they  captured  all  these  works,  but  they  were  later  reoccupied 
•  the  Americans  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  after  Bur- 
dyne's  surrender. 

The  ease  with  which  the  British  had  ascended  the  river  showed 
e  necessity  of  a  strong  fortification  which  would  command  its 
.ssage  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  withstand  a  land  attack. 

committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  Assembly  after  con- 
rring  with  General  Israel  Putnam,  General  James  Clinton,  and 
)lonel  de  la  Radiere  of  the  Engineers,  selected  West  Point  as 
e  most  suitable  site,  and  the  work  of  fortifying  it  was  begun 

January,  1778. 

The  first  and  largest  of  the  works  to  be  erected  was  Fort  Arnold, 
terwards  renamed  Fort  Clinton.    *    *    *    Its  water  front  was 
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strengthened  by  three  batteries,  one  .on  Gees  Point,  one  at 
near  the  present  Battery  Knox,  and  the  third  located  about  midw 
between  these  two. 

The  fortified  lines  protected  Port  Arnold  and  the  post  of  Wi 
Point  from  land  attack  in  the  rear.  The  inner  line  consisted1: 
Battery  Sherbourne  on  Trophy  Point,  Fort  Putnam  on  Mot 
Independence,  Redoubt  Webb  on  the  site  of  the  present  obsert 
tory,  Redoubt  Wyllie  near  the  south  end  of  Lusk  Reservoir,  1 
doubt  Meigs  on  the  spur  overlooking  the  Kingsley  House,  ana) 
small  unnamed  battery  where  this  house  now  stands. 

The  outer  line  of  defense  was  located  on  the  high  ridge  to  ij 
south  and  west  of  Fort  Putnam  and  comprised  four  redoubts  a| 
a  blockhouse.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  a  smj 
battery  was  constructed  near  the  point  where  the  chain  w 
anchored.  These  works  mounted  about  a  hundred  guns  and  mi 
tars  and  necessitated  an  infantry  garrison  of  2,400  men  for  tht 
defense. 

The  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  two  methods  of  marking  shou 
be  adopted  for  the  various  sites  to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  : 
investigation.  At  those  sites  which  lie  in  the  more  frequent 
parts  of  the  reservation,  bronze  tablets  should  be  placed,  while 
those  more  exposed,  where  mutilation  or  destruction  of  table 
would  be  probable,  the  inscription  should  be  cut  in  the  natur 
rock  or  on  large  boulders  set  up  on  the  site. 

A  detailed  estimate  has  been  prepared  for  marking  fifteen 
these  historic  points  with  either  bronze  tablets  or  inscriptions  1 
in  stone,  and  for  clearing  the  ground  and  repairing  where  necc 
sary  to  display  the  old  works.  For  the  latter  about  $500  of  tl 
estimate  will  be  required.  I  believe  that  the  historic  value 
these  old  works  and  the  general  interest  in  them  justify  the  e 
penditure  of  the  small  amount  of  this  estimate.  Their  subsi 
quent  maintenance  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  regular  annu 
appropriation  for  repairs  of  batteries  at  the  Post. 

To  the  arguments  advanced  by  Col.  Scott  may  be  added  tl 
educational  value  of  marking  these  sites.  If  there  is  any  pla< 
where  the  patriotic  inspiration  to  be  derived  from  marking  hi 
toric  sites  should  be  nourished,  it  is  at  the  fountain  head  of  or 
national  military  education,  where  the  future  commanders  of  tl 
United  States  armies  are  being  trained.  Of  the  amount  aske< 
Congress  appropriated  $1,500,  which  becomes  available  July 
It  is  hoped  that  the  next  Congress  will  supply  the  remainder. 
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KINGSTON'S  250TH  ANNIVERSARY. 

On  May  30  and  31  and  June  1,  1908,  the  trustees  of  this 
Society  participated  in  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
3f  the  founding  of  Kingston.  Although  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  trading  post  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  at  Esopus, 
now  Kingston,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  organized  govern- 
ment in  New  Netherland,  it  was  not  until  June  5,  1652,  that  the 
first  piece  of  land  at  Esopus  was  acquired  from  the  Indians  by  a 
white  man,  named  Thomas  Chambers.  This  Englishman,  a  car- 
penter, first  makes  his  appearance  in  New  Amsterdam,  where,  on 
May  6,  1612,  he  contracted  to  build  a  house  for  Jan  Janse 
Schepmoes. 

From  New  Amsterdam  he  moved  to  Fort  Orange  (Albany), 
where  on  September  7,  1616,  he  leased  for  a  term  of  five  years 
from  the  officers  of  the  Colony  of  Rensselaerwyck  a  parcel  of  land 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  called  "  de  Vlacht  "  (the  flat), 
lying  opposite  the  Bouwrie,  between  two  kills,  Poesten  and  Wy- 
naut's  Kill.  While  occupying  this  land  of  the  Van  Rensselaers 
he  learned  of  the  rich  alluvial  low  lands  of  the  Valleys  of  the 
Esopus,  Rondout  and  "Wallkill  rivers,  where  the  great  maize  plan- 
tations of  the  Indians  had  been  for  unknown  generations ;  traversed 
by  great  Indian  trails,  which  formed  the  aboriginal  highways 
between  the  Hudson,  the  DelaAvare  and  the  Susquehanna  rivers. 
Finding  that  he  could  not  agree  with  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
being  a  man  of  some  means,  before  his  lease  expired,  he  resolved 
to  secure  a  landed  possession  for  himself,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  Chief  Anchrup  and  some  Esopus  Indians  at 
Fort  Orange,  on  June  5,  1652,  he  obtained  from  them  a  deed  of 
lands  in  the  Esopus.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  conveyance  of 
land  between  New  York  and  Albany.  Upon  this  land  Thomas 
Chambers,  Mattys  Hendrix,  Christopher  Davis  and  John  de 
Hulter  settled. 
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This  colony  had  so  grown  that  In  1658  it  had  become  the  object 
of  repeated  attacks  by  the  savages,  and  on  the  first  day  of  June 
of  that  year  Governor-General  Stuyvesant  went  up  from  New 
Amsterdam,  and  laid  out  and  caused  to  be  constructed  a  stockade 
within  which  he  directed  the  white  settlers  to  build  their  dwell- 
ings. It  was  the  250th  anniversary  of  this  event  which  was  cele- 
brated on  June  1st,  1908.  On  May  16,  1661,  the  Colony  received 
its  charter  from  the  "  High  and  Mighty  Lords  and  States  General 
of  the  United  Netherlands,"  and  was  thereafter  called  Wiltwyck. 

No  city  in  the  State  probably  contains  as  many  physical  re- 
mains of  the  old  Dutch  and  colonial  periods  as  Kingston.  In  our 
last  report  we  referred  to  the  interesting  Senate  House.  Another 
interesting  old  building  is  that  now  owned  by  Wiltwyck  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  old  Wiltwyck  stockade,  where  two  lanes  or  roads  came 
together  in  a  triangle,  was  built  a  stone  house  owned  during  the 
Revolution  by  Hendricus  Slecht,  President  of  the  Corporation,  and 
a  descendant  of  Cornells  Barentse  Slecht,  one  of  the  three 
"  schepens  "  appointed  by  Stuyvesant  under  the  Charter  of  1661. 
This  house,  partly  destroyed  during  the  burning  of  Kingston  by 
the  British  and  afterwards  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  is  fifty  feet 
square.  It  stands  on  a  triangular  lot  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  Green  and  Crown  streets,  and  measuring  200  feet  on  either 
street  and  100  feet  in  rear.  The  property  was  purchased  by  Wilt- 
wyck Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1907,  and  has  been  restored  from  a  very  dilapidated  condition  to  a 
very  excellent  type  of  colonial  architecture,  and  is  used  as  its 
Chapter  House  and  a  repository  for  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
relics  and  mementoes. 

The  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  was  a  very  impressive 
affair,  participated  in  by  Governor  Hughes  and  other  prominent 
citizens  of  the  State.  The  procession  of  military  and  civic  organ- 
izations contained  many  picturesque  and  historic  groups.    One  of 
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A  Landmark  Map  of  Hurlbx,  N.  Y. 

Existing  stone  buildings  are  represented  by  solid  black.  Existing  wooden 
buildings  are  represented  by  cross-lines.  All  wooden  buildings  were  built  later 
than  1800.  The  only  house  here  represented,  built  since  1875,  is  the  Lockwood 
house.  Sites  are  represented  by  outlines  :  1  and  2,  disputed  points  of  execu- 
tion of  Taylor,  the  spy  ;  3,  Taylor's  grave  ;  4,  site  of  old  Continental  Hotel, 
erected  1716,  burned  March  18,  190!)  (see  page  07)  ;  5,  site  of  early 
Elmendorf  house  ;  0,  site  of  early  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  1802-1856.  7,  site 
of  whipping  post ;  8,  site  of  early  stone  schoolhouse  ;  0,  site  of  early  Ostrander 
house  ;  10,  site  of  early  Elmendorf  house. 

In  the  P.  Dumond  house,  Taylor  was  confined  before  execution.  In  the  J.  L. 
Elmendorf  house  the  Colonial  Courts  met.  In  the  A.  Ten  Eyck  house  the 
Council  of  Safety  met  during  the  Revolution,  and  Cadwallader  Colden  was 
held  under  parole.  In  the  A.  B.  Hotaling  house,  marked  11,  Washington  was 
entertained.  Mill  Brook  is  named  after  early  mills,  tannery,  distillery  and 
brickyard,  located  on  its  banks. 
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he  most  notable  features  of  the  celebration  was  the  transfer  of 
he  remains  of  Gen.  George  Clinton,  first  governor  of  the  State  of 
ST e\v  York,  from  Washington  to  Kingston  and  their  re-interment 
vith  solemn  ceremonies. 

In  the  house  of  Wiltwyck  Chapter,  before  described,  a  brilliant 
•eception  was  held,  in  which  Gov.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  received 
quests  with  Mrs.  DeWitt  Roosa,  regent  of  the  Chapter. 

CONTINENTAL  HOTEL,  HURLEY,  N.  Y.,  DESTROYED. 

In  value  to  the  historian,  next  to  the  preservation  of  a  landmark 
tself  is  the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  its  site.  On  March 
.8,  1909,  one  of  the  many  interesting  landmarks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingston  was  destroyed  when  the  old  Continental  Hotel,  in  the 
idjacent  town  of  Hurley,  was  burned.  This  building,  erected  in 
i.716,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  patriots  during  the  American 
'evolution,  and  in  it  General  George  Clinton  made  his  head- 
[uarters  when  he  hurried  his  troops  to  the  rescue  of  Kingston 
vhen  it  was  threatened  by  the  British  in  1777.  The  colonial  courts 
is  well  as  later  courts  were  held  in  its  rooms;  Washington  sat  on 
lorseback,  bareheaded,  listening  to  an  address  of  welcome  in  the 
ain  while  the  village  president  stood  sheltered  from  the  weather, 
mder  the  protection  of  the  hotel  porch,  as  he  delivered  his  words 
if  welcome  to  the  distinguished  visitor.  It  was  the  meeting  place 
or  every  sort  of  gathering ;  and  it  was  the  stopping  place 
or  everybody  who  traveled  along  the  highway  into  the  country 
n  the  early  days. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  men  prominent  in  the  State 

veve  inmates  of  the  hotel,  especially  at  the  time  when  the  British 

[rove  the  government  out  of  Kingston.     The  members  of  the 

Council  of  Safety  boarded  in  the  hotel  when  the  council  held 

aeetings  in  the  Van  Deusen  house  a  little  way  up  the  street.  It 

/as  always  a  hotel.    It  was  the  only  house  in  the  village  with 

ron  figures  on  the  front  wall  giving  the  date  of  erection,  1716. 

It  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  village  street  in  Hurley 
4 
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virtually  half  way  between  its  two  extreme  ends,  at  one  end  bein 
the  present  school  house  and  at  the  other  end  the  present  churcr 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  tavern  occupied  the  most  promineri 
position  in  the  village;  a  position  which  made  it  a  landmark  o: 
the  old  King's  Highway  or  Old  Mine  Koad,  as  it  was  also  callec 
between  Kingston  and  the  mines  and  country  about  Ellenville  an: 
beyond  to  Port  Jervis. 

It  was  a  house  forming  what  the  architects  call  "  that  happ^ 
combination  of  stone,  wood  and  brick  that  the  Dutch  kneV 
how  to  use  so  quaintly."  The  first  story  was  of  stone  and  thi 
second  story  and  gables  of  wood.  The  window  casings  in  ,thi 
stone  part  were  of  brick,  as  in  the  Philipse  Manor  House  in  Yon 
kers,  the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion  in  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  JSTev 
York,  and  other  old  buildings  which,  like  this,  were  built  of  roug] 
field-stone,  shaped  but  not  dressed.  The  walls  were  about  eighteei! 
inches  thick  and  were  composed  of  fair  sized  stones  on  the  oute 
and  inner  faces,  while  between  was  a  mass  of  small  stones  throwi 
in  a  bed  of  wet  mortar  composed  of  clay  and  barn  floor  chaff 
At  the  back  of  the  kitchen  Avas  an  immense  chimney  with  a  bij 
fireplace  and  beside  it  was  the  large  oven.  Old  Dutch  knockei 
handles,  quaint  door  latches,  long  strap  hinges,  the  heavy  yellov, 
pine  beams  and  quantities  of  hand  wrought  spikes  and  nails  mad( 
it  an  interesting  place  for  the  antiquarian.  The  house  faced  north 
east.  The  gable  over  the  front  door  and  the  square  annex  on  th( 
southeastern  end  were  modern  additions. 

HIGHLANDS  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

In  furtherance  of  the  movement  mentioned  in  our  last  report 
several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  at  the  presenl 
session  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  scenery  of  the  Highlands; 
of  the  Hudson  river.    These  bills,  all  having  the  same  end  in  view, 
have  been  drafted  on  two  different  plans. 

The  Hon.  William  M.  Bennett  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Hon. 
John  B.  Pose  in  the  Senate,  have  introduced  a  measure  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection,  location,  appropriation  and  management  of 
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certain  lands  along  the  Hudson  river  for  a  State  reservation  and 
thereby  to  preserve  the  natural  scenery  of  the  Hudson  river  as  a 
memorial  of  Henry  Hudson."  It  provides  in  a  general  way  for 
the  creation  of  a  commission  of  five  members,  with  power  to  ac- 
quire "  such  lands  lying  on  the  easterly  face  of  the  Highlands 
along  the  westerly  shore  of  the  Hudson  river  between  the  north 
line  of  the  State  reservation  at  Stony  Point  and  the  north  base 
of  Storm  King  Mountain,  and  such  lands  lying  on  the  westerly 
face  of  the  Highlands  along  the  easterly  shore  of  the  Hudson  river 
between  the  north  line  of  the  State  camp-ground  near  Peekskill 
and  the  north  base  of  Breakneck  Ridge,  as  may  in  their  opinion  be 
proper  and  necessary  to  be  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  State  reservation  and  thereby  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Hudson  river." 

Another  measure,  drawn  more  on  the  lines  of  a  forest  preserve 
bill,  has  been  introduced  in  the  Assembly  by  Hon.  E.  A.  Merritt 
and  in  the  Senate  by -Hon.  J.  Mayhew  Wainwright.  It  differs 
from  the  former  measure  in  that  it  defines  by  bounds  the  area  on 
each  side  of  the  Hudson  river  between  Peekskill  bay  and  Newburg 
bay  within  which  all  lands,  rights  and  interests  therein  now  owned 
or  hereafter  acquired  by  the  State  shall  constitute  the  "  Highlands 
of  the  Hudson  Reservation,"  to  be  administered  by  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioner  of  the  State  as  "  a  forest  reservation  after 
the  methods  of  modern  forestry." 

In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  April  6,  1908, 
the  Hon.  S.  W.  Bradley  introduced  a  bill  "  creating  a  Hudson 
River  National  Park  Commission."  This  bill  constituted  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Chief  Forester, 
the  Superintendent  of  West  Point  Military  Academy,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
and  the  President  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  "  the  Hudson  River  National  Park  Com- 
mission "  with  power  "  to  receive  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  purchase,  the 
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title  to  the  fee  simple  of  or  easements  in  real  estate  in  the  counties 
of  Rockland,  Orange,  Dutchess  and  Putnam  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York  adjacent  to  the  Hudson  river,"  such  property  to  he  adminis- 
tered as  a  national  park. 

The  bill  in  Congress  did  not  pass.  The  bills  in  the  Legislature 
are  pending.* 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  some  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  in  the  year  1909  —  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
exploration  of  the  Hudson  by  Henry  Hudson  —  to  preserve  the 
noble  scenery  for  which  this  river  is  famous  throughout  the  world. 
And  it  will  be  a  felicitous  combination  of  desirable  ends,  if,  while 
conserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Highlands,  the  State  can  here 
establish  a  practical  training  school  in  modern  forestry,  in  which 
methods  can  be  demonstrated  and  foresters  can  be  educated  with 
a  view  eventually  to  a  more  extensive  application  of  those  methods 
to  the  State  Forest  Preserve.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
public  sentiment  in  this  State  insists  upon  the  maintenance  intact 
of  section  7  of  article  VII.  of  the  State  Constitution  forbidding  the 
cutting  of  trees  in  the  State  Forest  Preserve;  one  is  that  confidence 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  abuses  of  the 
State  forests  under  administrations  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
the  present  efficient  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner.  The 
other  reason  is  that  there  are  not  to-day  enough  trained  foresters 
in  the  State  properly  to  handle  our  Forest  Preserve  if  it  were 
thrown  open  to  what  is  called  "  scientific  forestry."  If,  upon  such 
a  reservation  as  is  proposed  in  the  Highlands,  within  sixty  miles 
•of  New  York,  the  State  can  demonstrate  its  ability  to  manage  a 
forest  for  productive  purposes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  inspire  public 
confidence,  it  will  go  a  long  way  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  the 
ill-management  and  illegal  proceedings  which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  present  constitutional  prohibition  against  the  cutting  of  trees 
in  the  Forest  Preserve. 


*  The  Waiirwright-Merritt  bill  became  a  law  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
this  report. 
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ADIRONDACK  FOREST  PROTECTION. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  this  Society 
to  co-operate  with  the  Association  for  the  Protection  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  Second  District  in  devising  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  Adirondack  forests.  The  particular  field 
of  these  efforts  has  been  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 

Forest  fires,  due  to  one  cause  or  another,  have  occurred  from  time 
immemorial.  The  only  natural  source  of  forest  fires  is  lightning. 
That  fires  are  started  in  the  woods  by  that  cause  is  amply  justified 
by  eye-witnesses.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  forest  fires  oc- 
curred before  the  advent  of  man.  Fires  from  this  cause,  however, 
are  rare.  All  other  fires  are  due  to  the  wilfulness  or  carelessness 
of  man,  and  they  have  increased  concurrently  with  his  increased 
use  of  fire. 

"When  Henry  Hudson  approached  the  New  Jersey  shore  before 
daylight  on  September  2d,  1609,  according  to  Juet's  Journal,  he 
"  saw  a  great  fire ;"  and  just  a  month  later,  on  October  2,  after  he 
had  explored  the  river  which  perpetuates  his  name,  when  he 
anchored  at  Hoboken,  he  found  the  trees  on  Castle  Point  (identi- 
fied by  the  outcrop  of  greenish  rock)  to  "  be  all  burned."  Thus  in 
the  country  of  the  Sankikans,  or  fire-working  Indians,  forest 
fires  due  either  to  natural  or  artificial  causes,  were  not  xmknown 
among  the  aborigines. 

The  four  possible  causes  of  forest  fires  prior  to  1609 — lightning, 
the  camp-fire,  the  tobacco  pipe,  and  the  use  of  -fire  to  fell  trees 
and  hollow  them  into  canoes  —  have  multiplied  almost  indefinitely 
in  300  years.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  steam  railroad  in 
the  Adirondacks,  forest  fires  were  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence. Following  the  building  of  the  railroads,  however,  forest 
fires  have  reached  a  degree  of  destructiveness  never  before  at- 
tained.   This  has  been  clue  not  only  to  the  sparks  and  live  coals 
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scattered  by  the  locomotive  engines,  as  a  primary  cause,  but  also 
to  the  increased  activity  of  the  lumber  industry  and  the  increased 
number  of  campers  and  trampers  going  into  the  woods  as  a  second- 
ary result  of  the  more  convenient  means  of  access. 

The  principal  sources  of  forest  fires  in  the  Adirondack^  are : 
Sparks  from  the  smokestacks  and  coals  from  the  ash-pans  of 
coal-burning  locomotive  engines ; 

Sparks  from  sawmills  and  other  manufacturing  plants ;  ■ 
The  burning  of  brush  or  slash  on  lumbered  land  to  dispose  of 
rubbish ; 

The  burning  of  fallow  by  farmers,  berry  pickers,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  their  land; 

Camp-fires  and  "  smudges  "  of  lumbermen,  hunters,  fishermen, 
and  tramps ; 

Cigars,  cigarettes,  pipes  and  matches  of  smokers; 

Charcoal  burning; 

Bee  hunters,  who  build  fires  in  hollow  trees  to  expel  bees ; 

Blasting ; 

Lightning ; 

And  incendiarism. 

There  are  on  record  no  authenticated  cases  of  forest  fires  start- 
ing from  spontaneous  combustion.  Mr.  Byron  H.  Ames,  superin- 
tendent of  Dr.  Wm,  Seward  Webb's  preserve,  known  as  ISTehasane 
Park,  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  disastrous  fire  on  Dr. 
Webb's  place  in  1903  originated  from  the  bottom  of  a  broken 
bottle  acting  as  a  sun-glass.  Major  Burns,  however,  who  has  been 
with  Dr.  Webb  since  1891,  discredits  this  theory,  and  thinks  that 
the  fire  was  started  by  the  dropping  of  burning  punky  particles 
carried  miles  from  some  other  fire,  and  that  the  bottle  bottom  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  lightning,  all 
causes  of  forest  fires  are  within  the  control  of  man. 

Small  fires  occur  in  the  woods  almost  every  year,  but  are  gener- 
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ally  extinguished  before  they  attain  disastrous  proportions.  Large 
fires,  however,  are  apt  to  characterize  seasons  of  unusual  drouth. 
Prior  to  ten  years  ago,  forest  fires  in  the  Adirondacks  were  com- 
paratively small,  ranging  from  a  few  hundred  acres  up  to  twenty- 
five  square  miles.  The  first  fire  of  unusual  magnitude  occurred 
in  1899,  when  eighty  square  miles  were  burned  over.  Four  years 
later,  in  1903,  during  a  season  of  phenomenal  dryness,  no  less  than 
9-40  square  miles  were  devastated.  Last  year,  1908,  the  area 
burned  over  was  second  only  to  that  of  1903,  the  devastated  district 
comprising  277  square  miles.  Included  in  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
fires  of  190S  was  the  obliteration  of  the  village  of  Long  Lake  West. 

As  to  the  proportionate  responsibility  of  the  various  causes 
mentioned,  there  is  much  latitude  of  opinion;  and  the  statistics 
supplied  by  the  fire  wardens  are  not  always  to  be  taken  literally. 
In  the  days  when  fires  for  clearing  land  were  the  most  prolific 
single  cause,  witnesses  were  reluctant  to  inform  on  their  neighbors 
and  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  statistics  furnished  cum  gratio 
sails.  During  the  past  ten  years,  the  center  of  gravity  in  the 
situation  has  shifted  to  the  railroads;  but  here  a  similar  difficulty 
is  encountered.  The  railroads  pass  through  long  stretches  of  un- 
inhabited country  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  actual  eye-witnesses 
to  the  beginning  of  a  fire.  Therefore,  many  fires  started  by  rail- 
roads are  classified  as  of  "  unknown  "  origin.  "When  eye-witnesses 
of  the  setting  of  fires  by  locomotives  exist,  the  chances  are  that 
they  are  railroad  patrolmen,  whose  interests  are  not  to  be  pro- 
moted by  increasing  their  employers'  liability.  In  October,  1908, 
the  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  made  application  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  Second  District  for  an  order 
to  compel  the  railroads  running  through  the  Adirondacks  to  use  oil 
fuel  on  their  locomotives,  and  in  this  application,  he  alleged  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  forest  fires  were  attributable  to  coal-burning 
locomotives.  On  April  5,  1909,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
issued  an  order  directing  the  installation  of  oil-burning  locomo- 
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tives,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  fire 
were  due  to  the  railroads.    It  is  our  opinion  that  for  the  reason  l0' 
stated  above,  the  actual  responsibility  of  the  railroads  for  the 
fires  of  1903  to  1908  inclusive,  is,  represented  by  a  figure  abou 
midway  between  40  and  90  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say  about  65  to  7a  ;y 
per  cent. 

The  salutary  regulation  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  pro- 
vides that  beginning  April  15,  1910,  the  railroads  running  through! 
the  Adirondacks  shall,  between  April  15  and  November  1,  use1 
oil-burning  locomotives  from  8  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. ;  and  between  the!: 
hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  8  a.  m.  may  use  other  fuel  only  on  locomo- 
tives duly  inspected  and  licensed  by  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  discrimination  between  day  and  night  service  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  at  night,  when  there  is  dew  on  the  ground,  forest 
fires  are  not  so  liable  to  start  from  sparks  and  cinders.  During 
the  season  of  1909,  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  use  coal  fuel 
only  on  locomotives  duly  inspected  and  authorized  by  the  Public! 
Service  Commission. 

TREE-MAYHEM  AND  ARBORICIDE  ALONG  PUBLIC 

HIGHWAYS. 

The  Indictment  of  Overhead  Electric  Wires. 

In  addition  to  the  trees  in  the  State  forests  and  the  trees  in 
the  public  parks  of  cities  there  is  a  third  class  of  trees  for  the 
protection  of  which  we  have  been  making  strenuous  efforts  for 
many  years  under  the  efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay 
Weeks  of  Bayside,  chairman  of  our  Committee  on  Tree  Protection. 
These  are  the  trees  which  grow  along  the  public  highways  and  to 
which  both  the  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts are  largely  due.  In  this  field,  an  entirely  new  enemy  is 
encountered.  In  the  forests,  tree  destruction  is  due  to  lumbering 
operations,  forest  fires,  and  drowning  by  storage  reservoirs.  In 
the  parks,  destruction  is  due  to  neglect.  But  in  the  highways, 
the  destroyers  are  the  electric  transmission  corporations,  which 
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it  down  or  mutilate  trees  for  the  convenience  of  erecting  their 
)les  and  wires. 

^  Arboricide  and  tree-mayhem,  however,  are  only  a  part  of  the 
tdietment  of  the  practice  of  erecting  overhead  electric  wires. 
Dine  of  the  objections  to  the  overhead  wires  are  that: 
They  are  injurious  to  property  interests,  by  destroying  scenic 
jauty,  by  sacrificing  shade  and  health-giving  foliage,  by  their  ob- 
ruction  to  approaches  and  view,  and  by  their  affording  convenient 
.aces  to  attach  posters;  ; 

They  promote  the  destruction  of  property  by  fire  by  obstruct- 
lg  fire-fighters  while  raising  ladders  and  otherwise,  and  by  being 
wered  at  fires,  thus  disconnecting  headquarters  from  local  fire- 
ouses  and  men  in  action ; 

They  are  destructive  of  trees,  by  actually  burning  the  limbs ;  by 
[©ctrolytic  influence  on  organic  matter  beneath  the  bark ;  by 
brasions,  whether  insulated  or  not,  in  swaying  winds ;  by  mutila- 
on  by  linemen,  often  secretly,  to  clear  wires ;  and  by  linemen 
sing  climbing-spurs  and  in  other  evil  practices; 

They  are  dangerous  to  life  and  limb  of  man  and  beast,  by  breaks 
a  storms  and  accidents;  by  conveying  lighting  shocks,  and  by 
be  crossing  of  high  and  low  tension  wires; 

They  facilitate  burglary,  particularly  in  rural  sections,  by  their 
eing  exposed  to  wilful  and  accidental  disconnection ; 
They  are  the  cause  of  many  collisions  with  vehicles ; 
They  are  so  quickly  added  to,  that  secret  encroachments  on 
ights  are  easy; 

They  are  wasteful  of  trees,  five  million  poles  over  twenty  feet 
long  being  required  yearly  in  the  states; 

They  are  unlawful  in  most  cases  without  permit  of  the  adjacent 
J'wner ; 

And  they  are  provocative  of  street  brawls  and  injuries  in  con- 

licts,  now  so  common  between  aggressive  linemen  and  opposing 
I  •  ■ 

( ltizens. 
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Aggressiveness  of  Electric  Linemen.  II 

So  aggressive  have  the  electric  corporations  become  in  this: 
direction  of  late  years,  that  the  employers'  spirit  of  disregard  of 
private  rights  has  in  many  cases  become  translated  into  physical!1 
brutality  by  their  employees,  and  in  some  instances  their  victims;! 
have  had  to  contend  in  hand-to-hand  encounters  to  protect  theirf 
property  from  unlawful  encroachments.  In  some  of  these  assaults,* 
the  assailants  have  recognized  no  distinctions  of  sex  and  even? 
women  have  been  the  objects  of  their  abuse. 

These  objectionable  practices,  winked  at  and  in  some  cases 
shielded  by  public  officials,  have  become  so  strongly  entrenched1 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  that  at  times  it  has  seemed 
well  nigh  impossible  to  repress  them.  Tree  planting  organizations 
and  arbor-day  customs  sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  destruction  by 
encouraging  the  setting  out  annually  of  a  few  trees,  which  would 
take  a  generation  to  become  useful,  while  the  wholesale  butchery  of 
beautiful  and  mature  trees  was  going  on  in  every  direction  every 
day. 

Then  it  became  apparent  that  a  more  thorough  organization  of 
civic  interests  was  necessary  to  meet  the  situation,  and  this  was. 
undertaken  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first  president  of  this 
Society.  As  the  idea  spread,  and  sympathetic  resolutions  came  in 
from  various  sources,  it  was  found  that  persons  were  fighting  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  salvation  of  their  trees,  but  were 
contending  against  great  odds.  Within  the  limits  of  Greater  ISTew 
York  city,  a  peculiarly  baffling  condition  existed.  The  electric 
companies  would  secretly  secure  police  permits  to  work  on  Sunday 
- —  when  the  courts  were  closed  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  in- 
junctions —  and  armed  with  police  protection,  they  would  with- 
out warning  appear  upon  the  streets  with  gangs  of  workmen  and 
wagon-loads  of  poles  and  other  materials  and  by  rapid  movements 
obtained  their  desired  connections.  This  practice  was  finally 
ended  by  a  general  police  order  secured  upon  the  application  of 
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our  committee.  It  was  apparent,  however,  that  a  more  radical 
remedy  was  needed. 

Tree  Campaign  Carried  Into  the  Courts. 

As  some  of  the  corporations  claimed  to  have  rights  on  the  high- 
ways, it  became  necessary  to  establish  the  law  in  the  case  so  that 
a  citizen  might  be  legally  justified  in  his  opposition.  For  many 
years  powerful  corporate  interests  had  succeeded  in  deferring  a 
final  decision,  but  within  the  last  few  years  some  encouraging 
verdicts  have  been  secured  in  the  courts. 

On  November  17,  190-4,  in  the  case  of  Mary  L.  Weeks  of  Bay- 
side,  N.  Y.,  vs.  New  York  &•  New  Jersey  Telephone  Company 
(where  the  company,  against  the  protest  of  Mrs.  Weeks,  but  hold- 
ing a  permit  from  the  city,  erected  poles  and  strung  a  line  of  wire 
along  a  public  highway  which  runs  for  1,100  feet  through  her 
property),  Supreme  Court  Justice  Garret  J.  Garretson  held  thai 
the  use  of  the  highway  for  the  support  of  a  line  of  poles  and  wires 
for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  messages  for  the  general  public 
by  electricity  was  in  no  sense  a  proper  use,  and  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  statute  and  the  city  permits,  the  erection  and  main- 
tenance of  that  line  of  poles  and  wires  for  that  purpose  without  the 
property  owners'  consent  was  unauthorized  and  illegal,  and  the 
sheriff  was  directed  to  remove  the  poles  and  wires  from  the  street. 
This  decision  follows  a  previous  decision  (April  5,  1904),  to  the 
same  effect  by  Justice  Maddox  in  the  same  case,  when  the  defend- 
ant paid  the  costs,  and  demanded  a  second  trial  of  the  action,  to 
which  he  was  entitled  under  the  statute.  The  second  trial  resulted 
as  stated  above. 

Another  encouraging  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  fall  of 
1907  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  D.  M.  Osborne 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  against  the  Auburn  Telephone  Company.  This 
decision  reversed  the  lower  courts  and  determined  that  in  a  city 
or  village  as  well  as  in  the  country  a  telephone  company  has  not 
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the  right  to  erect  its  poles  and  string  its  wires  in  the  street  in  front 
of  a  person's  premises  without  his  consent  provided  the  property 
owner  owns  to  the  center  of  the  street.  In  writing  about  this 
case  to  the  chairman  of  our  committee  on  tree  protection,  Mr. 
John  Van  Sickle  of  Auburn,  counsel  for  Mrs.  Osborne,  says: 

Many  abutting  owners  who  do  not  think  their  title  extends  to 
the  center  of  the  street  will  find  on  examination  of  the  law  that 
under  the  decision  their  ownership  does  extend  to  the  center  of 
the  street.  As  to  the  rights  of  abutting  owners,  where  they  do  not 
own  the  fee  to  the  center  of  the  street,  would  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  authorities  which  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  subject:  Eeles  v.  A.  T.  &  T.  Co.,  143  1ST.  Y.  133,  139 ;  Dillon 
Mime.  Corp.  (4th  ed.),  698-A;  Story  v.  U.  Y.  Elevated  Ry.  Co., 
90  1ST.  Y.  122 ;  and  Lahr  v.  1ST.  Y.  Elevated  Ry.  Co.,  104  K  y. 
268. 

Still  another  decision  of  value  and  interest  is  that  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of  Ann  C.  Burrall  vs.  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  rendered  December  22,  1906. 
In  this  case  lines  were  strung  by  the  company  in  front  of  the 
property  of  Burrell  in  1896,  without  apparent  consent  or  authority 
from  him  or  any  arrangement  with  him.  Later  in  attempting  to 
make  changes,  the  company  was  restrained.  The  company  showed 
the  line  had  been  long  in  use,  was  a  very  busy  one,  and  could  not 
be  removed  without  much  trouble  and  expense.  The  court  held 
that  a  telephone  line  in  a  public  highway  is  an  additional  burden 
upon  the  fee  for  which  the  owner  is  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
maintenance  of  the  line  is  a  continuing  trespass.  The  fact  that  the 
line  is  important  and  inconvenience  would  result  from  its  removal 
is  of  no  importance,  for  if  the  land  were  needed  for  public  purposes 
it  could  be  condemned  in  the  regular  way. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  these  decisions  and  of  the  general  cam- 
paign against  the  tree  destroyers  is  now  beginning  to  show  itself, 
and  the  friends  of  the  trees  have  much  to  encourage  them. 
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SARATOGA  SPRINGS  STATE  RESERVATION. 

There  is  pending  in  the  Legislature  a  bill,  to  which  this  Society 
has  given  its  support,  "  to  authorize  the  selection,  location  and 
appropriation  of  certain  lands  in  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
for  a  State  reservation,  and  to  preserve  the  natural  mineral  springs 
located  therein,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor,  and  au- 
thorizing an  issue  of  bonds  to  pay  such  appropriation."  * 

The  name  Saratoga  is  a  modern  rendering  of  the  Indian  name 
Sarachtague  which  means  "  place  of  the  miraculous  water  in  a 
rock."  The  place  was  long  known  to  the  aborigines  for  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  its  mineral  springs.  In  1767  Sir  William  John- 
son, when  ill,  was  taken  there  by  his  Indian  friends  and  quickly 
recovered. 

Of  the  twenty  or  more  different  springs  at  Saratoga,  the  most 
famous  among  the  aborigines  and  earliest  known  among  the  whites 
was  the  High  Rock  spring.  "  This,"  says  Prof.  W.  W.  Mather, 
in  his  report  of  the  first  geological  district  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  1812,  "  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  natural  curiosities 
of  our  country."  The  spring  rises  in  a  conical  rock,  about  four 
feet  high,  formed  by  the  mineral  deposited  from  the  water  which 
once  overflowed  the  top.  Since  it  has  been  known  to  the  white 
people  of  the  country,  the  water  has  never  reached  the  top  of  the 
cone,  but  until  recent  years  remained  at  about  the  same  level,  two 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  cone  and  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  An  opinion  once  prevailed  that  the  rock  had  been  frac- 
tured by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  which  was  supposed  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  the  water  to  reach  the  top,  but  this  theory  appears  to  be 
without  foundation.  When  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  visited  the  spring  in 
1767,  the  water  was  several  inches  below  the  top  of  the  rock.  The 
real  cause  of  the  lowered  level  is  probably  reduced  pressure  from 

*  This  bill  became  a  law  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  report  and  the 
Governor  appointed  Mr.  Spencer  Trask  of  Saratoga  and  New  York ,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Shepard  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Godfrey  of  Olean  com- 
missioners. 
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the  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  Indians,  however,  had  an  interesting 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  An  aged  chief  of  the  St.  Eegis 
Indians  named  Loran  Tarbel  once  told  Chancellor  Walworth  that 
he  visited  the  spring  when  a  boy  and  was  told  by  his  fellow  red- 
men  that  it  formerly  overflowed,  but  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  their  women  bathed  in  it,  the  water  sank  into  the  rock  and 
never  after  showed  itself  above  the  surface. 

Dr.  Valentine  Seaman  said  of  this  spring  in  1809:  ''  The 
more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  we  must  be  convinced  of  the 
important  place  this  rock  ought  to  hold  among  the  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  Had  it  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  Lago  dAgnano,  the 
noted  Grotto  del  Cani  (which  burdens  almost  every  book  which 
treats  upon  the  carbonic  acid  gas  since  the  peculiar  properties  of 
that  air  have  been  known)  would  never  have  been  heard  of  be- 
yond the  environs  of  Naples ;  while  this  fountain  in  its  place  would 
have  been  deservedly  celebrated  in  story  and  spread  upon  canvas, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  as  one  of  its  greatest  curiosities." 

What  Dr.  Seaman  said  one  hundred  years  ago  concerning  this 
particular  spring  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  said  of  the  entire 
group  known  collectively  as  Saratoga  Springs.  They  are  one  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  State  of  New  York,  both  on 
account  of  their  historical  and  scientific  interest  and  their  medic- 
inal value. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  condition  has  arisen  with  respect 
to  these  springs  which  has  threatened  their  very  existence  and 
which  is  the  justification  for  the  State's  taking  them  under  its 
protection.  This  condition  is  due  to  the  operation  of  five  gas 
well  corporations  established  near  to  the  village,  which  extract 
daily  from  some  sixty  bored  wells,  from  700  to  1,000  cylinders  or 
tubes  of  liquified  carbonic  acid  gas  at  1,600  to  2,000  pounds  pres- 
sure. This  action  has  lowered  the  water  level  of  all  the  springs 
to  the  extent  that  no  mineral  water  can  be  obtained  from  them 
without  pumping  facilities  of  great  power.  For  the  past  four 
years,  the  spring  owners  and  citizens  generally  interested  in  the 
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reservation  of  the  springs  as  a  health  resort  have  been  engaged 
n  legal  warfare  against  the  gas  companies,  and  last  year  secured 
:rom  the  Legislature  a  law  which  made  illegal  the  pumping  of  min- 
eral waters  with  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  wells  extend- 
ing into  the  rock.  The  only  way  of  assuring  the  restoration  and 
perpetuation  of  the  spring,  however,  is  to  take  them  permanently 
under  State  control.  There  is  no  question  of  their  therapeutic 
value.  They  rank  with  those  at  Carlsbad,  which  are  under  direct 
.public  control,  and  with  the  springs  at  Vichy,  which  are  owned 
iby  the  government  of  France.  In  the  latter  case  the  French  gov- 
ernment guarantees  the  quality  of  the  waters  and  from  their  sale 
derives  a  handsome  revenue.  The  picturesque  surroundings  and 
ideal  climate  combined  with  the  value  of  its  springs  make  Saratoga 
a  pleasure  and  health  resort  that  should  rival  the  most  famous 
of  the  European  spas  and  their  purchase  and  administration  by 
the  State  would  be  amply  justified  by  the  considerations  which 
have  led  to  the  government  conservation  of  our  other  natural  re- 
sources and  scenic  phenomena. 

GENEVA  LANDMARKS. 

During  the  past  year,  under  direction  of  our  committee  of  which 
Dr.  Charles  Delamater  Vail  of  Hobart  College  is  chairman,  steps 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  identity  of  three  interesting  his- 
torical sites  at  Geneva,  1ST.  Y.  One  is  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Kanadesaga,  the  last  capital  of  the  Seneca  Indians.  All  traces  of 
this  fortification  have  disappeared,  and  the  place  on  which  it  stood 
could  be  ascertained  only  by  a  careful  study  of  old  maps.  The 
second  site  is  that  of  a  burial  mound  of  the  Senecas  of  which  con- 
spicuous evidences  yet  remain.  Under  the  influence  of  the  ele- 
ments, however,  this  mound  has  shrunk  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury to  such  an  extent  that  the  lapse  of  another  fifty  years  threatens 
it  with  complete  obliteration.  From  this  fate,  it  is  hoped  that 
private  generosity  will  save  it,  by  placing  it  under  the  protective 
care  of  this  Society.    The  third  object  of  interest  is  the  Seneca 
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Council  Tree,  near  the  two  sites  above  mentioned.  Although  thi a 
venerable  landmark  has  stood  since  the  early  contact  of  the  whit '  t' 
and  red  races,  it  is,  in  its  nature,  perishable,  and  it  is  destined  m\ 
disappear  from  old  age,  if  not  sooner  by  the  blast  of  the  tempest,    i  ( 

In  order  that  knowledge  of  the  precise  location  of  these  sites 
which  are  fraught  with  so  much  historical  and  legendary  interest!  i 
might  be  perpetuated,  even  if  the  visible  landmarks  disappear,  ym\ 
have  caused  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  and; a  map  prepared  by): 
means  of  which  the  points  in  question  are  now  fixed  for  all  time. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Society  that  means  may  be  forthcoming  toj 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  and  to  preserve  the  burial  ground 
and  Council  Tree. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  a  more  extended  account 
of  the  history  and  traditions  of  Kanadesaga.    (See  pp.  265—309.) 

In  our  former  reports  we  have  recorded  from  time  to  time  the 
generous  gifts  of  public  parks  made  by  members  of  this  Society 
and  others  to  Federal,  State  and  municipal  governments.  In  con?! 
nection  with  Geneva  landmarks,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  report  the  gift 
of  about  twenty-six  acres  of  woodland  to  the  city  of  Geneva  by  that 
city's  oldest  resident,  Mr.  Henry  IT.  Loomis,  a  member  of  this 
society.  This  park,  a  part  of  which  was  given  on  Feb.  13  and  the 
remainder  on  April  5,  1909,  is  donated  to  the  city  upon  the 
condition  that  the  citizens  provide  a  fund  of  $5,000  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  and  other  public  parks  of  the  city  and  that  the 
city  charter  be  amended  so  that  this  fund  and  all  similar  funds 
shall  be  placed  in  the  care  of  a  municipal  finance  commission. 
A  bill  to  meet  the  latter  condition  is  now  pending  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  park  is  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  North 
street  and  Carter  road  and  is  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  donor  and 
his  sister,  the  late  Cordelia  C.  Loomis. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  benefactor  of  his  race  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before ;  but  in  these, 
modern  days  of  municipal  growth,  he  is  a  benefactor  who  preserves 
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a  place  where  grass  may  grow  at  all.  Parks  in  cities  are  one  of 
the  most  bereficent  forms  of  philanthropy ;  for  they  become  more 
valuable  as  time  goes  on,  and  they  bless  not  only  the  present  gen- 
eration but  also  uncounted  generations  to  come. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  report  generous  gifts  by  two  public 
spirited  women  of  Geneva,  both  members  of  this  Society.  One  is 
the  gift  of  $2,500  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller  for  a  drinking 
fountain  for  the  city,  to  be  placed  probably  at  the  entrance  to 
Loomis  Park;  and  the  other  is  the  gift  of  <$2,000  by  her  daughter, 
Miss  Anne  Fitz  Hugh  Miller,  to  Hobart  College  to  found  a  scholar- 
ship for  Geneva  girls  in  the  William  Smith  College  for  Women. 
These  two  gifts  are  not  only  benefactions  to  the  community  in 
which  the  donors  live,  but  they  are  eloquent  expressions  of  that 
'broad  philanthropy  which  was  so  conspicuously  shown  by  Mrs. 
'Miller's  father  and  Miss  Miller's  grandfather,  Gerrit  Smith. 

NIAGARA  FALLS. 

TJteir  Preservation  a  Question  of  Inches. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  was 

founded  by  the  late  Hon.  Andrew  H.  Green  when  President  of  the 

Commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  at  Niagara,  largely  as  the 

result  of  his  experience  in  connection  with  Niagara  Falls  and  the 

evident  necessity  for  organized  civic  effort  for  the  preservation  of 

that  great  natural  wonder ;  and  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  we  have 

stood  shoulder  to  shoidder  with  the  Niagara  Falls  Commission*  in 

insisting  that  the  integrity  of  the  cataract  shall  be  maintained. 

By  courtesy  of  Prof.  Joseph  William  Winthrop  Spencer  of 

Washington,  D.  G,  we  append  to  this  report  his  very  strong  article 

entitled  "  Spoliation  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,"  printed  in  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly  in  October,  1908.  In  this  article  —  in 
which  merited  recognition  is  made  of  Mr.  Green's  instrumentality 

*  Two  of  the  five  commissioners  of  the  State  Reservation  of  Niagara,  namely, 
the  president,  the  Hon.  Charles  M.  Dow,  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  P.  Kingsford, 
are  trustees  of  this  society. 
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in  securing  the  legislation  establishing  the  International  Water- 
ways Commission  and  in  preventing  the  intrusions  of  power  com- 
panies in  the  Niagara  Reservation  ■ —  Dr.  Spencer  gives  a  powerful 
demonstration,  from  the  standpoint  of  scientific  observations,  of  the 
critical  situation  at  Niagara.  "  The  preservation  of  the  falls,"  he 
says,  "  is  now  a  question  of  inches !" 

Dr.  Spencer  was  one  of  Mr.  Green's  most  valued  coadjutors 
in  saving  Niagara,  and  represented  him  several  times  in  laying' 
before  Secretary  of  State  Hay  the  need  for  the  law  creating  the 
International  Waterways  Commission. 

International  Treaty  Submitted. 

During  the  past  year,  an  important  step  toward  the  permanent 
protection  of  Niagara  from  depletion  has  been  taken  in  the  sub- 
mission to  the  government  by  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of 
State, —  whom  we  are  happy  to  count  among  the  members  of  this 
Society  —  of  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  regulating  the  use  of  the 
boundary  waters  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions. 

On  January  20,  1909,  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  the  treaty  unanimously.  This  con- 
vention, which  is  pronounced  by  members  of  the  committee  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  Secretary  Root's  ad- 
ministration, disposes  of  a  great  number  of  questions,  all  of  which 
were  considered  by  the  joint  high  commission  without  result,  and 
the  solution  of  which  will  prove  a  source  of  convenience  and  com- 
fort, not  only  to  the  governments  interested,  but  also  to  a  number 
of  business  men  and  industries  in  both  countries. 

The  Niagara  Falls  problem  is  settled  by  fixing  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  taken  by  each  country  per  second  at  thirty-six  thousand 
cubic  feet  by  Canada  and  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet  by  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  taken  out  of  Lake  Michigan  by 
the  Illinois  drainage  canal  is  fixed  at  twenty  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  second.   The  waters  of  the  Milk  river  are  divided  on  a  percent- 
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ago  basis  and  safe  conduct  of  the  portion  belonging  to  tbe  United 
States  Through  Canadian  territory  is  guaranteed.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  one  of  the  great  reclamation  projects  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  waters  of  this  river,  but  that  owing  to  the  contour 
of  the  country,  the  water  used  by  Americans  must  flow  through 
Canadian  territory.  Specific  provision  is  made  for  the  joint  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  St.  John's  river  between  Maine  and  Xew 
Brunswick  and,  finally,  a  commission  is  created,  to  be  composed 
of  three  members  for  each  country,  which  commission  will  arbitrate 
soch  questions  as  may  arise  regarding  the  use  of  boundary  waters 
and  such  other  questions  as  may  be  submitted,  but  before  such 
arbitration  can  take  place  a  compromise  will  be  negotiated  and 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  approval. 

It  is  provided  that  the  navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  collateral 
canals  and  other  boundary  waters  shall  be  free  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries.  It  is  further  agreed  that  Lake  Erie  shall  be 
maintained  at  its  present  level.  The  commission  is  to  meet  and 
organize  in  the  city  of  "Washington  and  will  determine  questions 
submitted  to  it  by  prescribed  principles  and  with  reference,  in  so 
far  as  the  waters  are  concerned,  to  (1)  domestic  use;  (2)  naviga- 
tion, and  ( 3 )  their  use  for  water  power. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  treaty  is  unof- 
ficial, being  based  upon  the  statements  of  the  usually  well- 
informed  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The 
State  Department  does  not  feel  at  liberty  officially  to  confirm 
this  summary  as  the  treaty  still  awaits  ratification  by  Great 
Britain. 

Burton  Law  Extended. 

Owing  to  delay  in  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  the  danger 
that  the  Burton  Law*  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara  would  expire 
before  the  treaty  went  into  effect,  Mr.  Burton  introduced  a  week 

*  The  Burton  Law — so  called  from  its  author,  the  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton — 
"was  enacted  June  29,  1906,  and  would  have  expired  by  its  own  terms  on 
June  29,  1909.    See  text  of  bill  in  our  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 
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before  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  following  joint! 
resolution : 

Joint  resolution  extending  the  operation  of  an  act  for  the  control 
and  regulation  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  river,  for  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AYhereas,  The  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the 
control  and  regulation  of  the  waters  of  Niagara  river,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Niagara  Falls,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  will  expire  by  limita- 
tion on  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine ;  and 

Whereas,  A  date  for  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  said  act 
was  provided  therein,  but  with  a  view  to  the  more  permanent 
settlement  of  the  questions  involved  by  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
and  by  further  legislation-  appropriate  to  the  situation,  and  such 
treaty  not  having  been  negotiated,  it  is  desirable  that  the  provisions 
of  said  act  should  be  continued  until  such  permanent  settlement 
can  be  made ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  aforesaid  act  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  extended  for  two 
years  from  June  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  being 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  operation  of  said  act,  save  in  so 
far  as  any  portion  thereof  may  be  found  inapplicable  or  already 
complied  with. 

This  measure  was  passed  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
and  became  Public  Resolution  No.  56  by  President  Roosevelt's 
approval  March  3,  1909. 

CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
One  of  the  most  salutary  and  far-reaching  acts  of  the  last  year 
of  President  Roosevelt's  administration  was  the  holding  of  a  con- 
ference concerning  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  thm 
country  at  Washington  in  May,  1908.  The  work  of  our  Society 
in  this  field  was  recognized  by  the  President,  by  the  following 
letter  inviting  our  participation : 

White  House,  Washington,  May  5,  1908. 
Me.  George  F.  Kunz,  President,  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society,  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
My  Dear  Sir. —  Recently  I  invited  the  Governors  of  the  States 
and  Territories  to  meet  in  the  White  House  on  May  13-15  next 
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in  a  conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  In 
issuing  the  invitation  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is  urgent 
need  of  taking  stock  of  our  resources,  and  I  added  my  belief  that 
the  Conference  ought  to  take  rank  among  the  most  important  meet- 
ings in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  replies  to  the  invitation  have  been  most  gratifying.  They 
indicate  that  practically  all  of  the  Governors,  each  with  three 
special  advisers,  will  attend  the  conference.  The  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  also  been 
invited  to  take  part ;  and  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission, 
which  suggested  the  Conference,  will  be  present  to  reply  to  in- 
quiries and  make  record  of  the  proceedings.  A  limited  number  of 
leading  associations  of  national  scope  concerned  with  our  national 
resources  will  be  invited  to  send  one  representative  each  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Conference  is 
indicated  on  pages  21-26  of  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Water- 
ways Commission,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

I  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Preservation  Society  in  bringing  this  matter  before  the  people ; 
and  it  gives  me  added  pleasure  to  invite  you  as  president  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  to  take  part 
in  the  Conference. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevext. 

Accompanying  this  letter  was  a  card  reading  as  follows : 

THE  PRESIDENT 
INVITES  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  SOCIETY 
IN  A  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE, 
MAY  THIRTEENTH,  FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH, 

1908. 

At  this  conference,  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  was  represented  by  its  president. 

During  the  three  days'  session  —  May  13,  1-1  and  13  —  papers 
which  discussed  the  present  state  of  our  natural  resources  were 
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read  by  experts  and  specialists  in  their  respective  fields,  and  these 
were  followed  by  open  discussion.  The  representative  of  this 
Society  presented  the  relation  of  the  conservation  of  physical 
resources  to  the  preservation  of  landscape  beauty. 

The  conference  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  proceedings.  This  committee  con- 
sisted of  Gov.  ISTewton  C.  Blanchard  of  Louisiana,  Gov.  J.  Frank- 
lin Fort  of  JSTew  Jersey,  Gov.  J.  O.  Davidson  of  Wisconsin,  Gov. 
John  C.  Cutler  of  Utah,  and  Gov.  Martin  F.  Ansel  of  South  Caro- 
lina. They  presented  the  following  memorable  declaration  which 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Declaration  of  the  Governors  Conference. 

We,  the  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  conference  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the 
conviction  that  the  great  prosperity  of  our  country  rests  upon  the 
abundant  resources  of  the  land  chosen  by  our  forefathers  for  their 
homes,  and  where  they  laid  the  foundation  of  this  great  nation. 

We  look  upon  these  resources  as  a  heritage  to  be  made  use  of 
in  establishing  and  promoting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  the  American  people,  but  not  to  be  wasted,  deteriorated,  or 
needlessly  destroyed. 

We  agree  that  our  country's  future  is  involved  in  this ;  that  the 
great  natural  resources  supply  the  material  basis  upon  which  our 
civilization  must  continue  to  depend,  and  upon  which  the  per- 
petuity of  the  nation  itself  rests. 

We  agree,  in  the  light  of  the  facts  brought  to  our  knowledge  and 
from  information  received  from  sources  which  we  can  not  doubt, 
that  this  material  basis  is  threatened  with  exhaustion.  Even  as 
each  suceeding  generation  from  the  birth  of  the  nation  has  per- 
formed its  part  in  promoting  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
Republic,  so  do  we  in  this  generation  recognize  it  as  a  high  duty 
to  perform  our  part ;  and  this  duty  in  large  degree  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  wealth  of 
the  country. 

We  declare  our  firm  conviction  that  this  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources  is  a  subject  of  transcendent  importance,  which 
should  engage  unremittingly  the  attention  of  the  nation,  the  States, 
and  the  people  in  earnest  co-operation.    These  natural  resources 
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include  the  land  on  which  we  live  and  which  yields  our  food;  the 
living  waters  which  fertilize  the  soil,  supply  power,  and  form  great 
avenues  of  commerce ;  the  forests  which  yield  the  materials  for  our 
homes,  prevent  erosion  of  the  soil,  and  conserve  the  navigation  and 
other  uses  of  the  streams ;  and  the  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of 
our  industrial  life,  and  supply  us  with  heat,  light,  and  power. 

We  agree  that  the  land  should  be  so  used  that  erosion  and  soil 
wash  shall  cease ;  and  that  there  should  be  reclamation  of  arid  and 
semi-arid  regions  by  means  of  irrigation,  and  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed regions  by  means  of  drainage ;  that  the  waters  should  be  so 
conserved  and  used  as  to  promote  navigation,  to  enable  the  arid 
regions  to  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  and  to  develop  power  in  the 
interests  of  the  people ;  that  the  forests  which  regulate  our  rivers, 
support  our  industries,  and  promote  the  fertility  and  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  should  be  preserved  and  perpetuated ;  that  the 
minerals  found  so  abundantly  beneath  the  surface  should  be  so 
used  as  to  prolong  their  utility ;  that  the  beauty,  healthf ulness,  and 
habitability  of  our  country  should  be  preserved  and  increased; 
that  sources  of  national  wealth  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  that  monopoly  thereof  should  not  be  tolerated. 

We  commend  the  wise  forethought  of  the  President  in  sounding 
the  note  of  warning  as  to  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  signify  our  high  appreciation  of  his 
action  in  calling  this  conference  to  consider  the  same  and  to  seek 
remedies  therefor  through  co-operation  of  the  Nation  and  the 
States. 

"We  agree  that  this  co-operation  should  find  expression  in  suitable 
action  by  the  Congress  within  the  limits  of  and  co-extensive  with 
the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  subject,  and  complementary  thereto, 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  within  the  limits  of  and 
co-extensive  with  their  jurisdiction. 

We  declare  the  conviction  that  in  the  use  of  the  national  resources 
our  independent  States  are  interdependent  and  bound  together  by 
ties  of  mutual  benefits,  responsibilities,  and  duties. 

We  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  future  conferences  between  the  Presi- 
dent, members  of  Congress,  and  the  Governors  of  States  on  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  with  a  view  of  continued 
co-operation  and  action  on  the  lines  suggested ;  and  to  this  end 
we  advise  that  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  judgment  may  seem 
wise,  the  President  call  the  Governors  of  States  and  members  of 
Congress  and  others  into  conference. 
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We  agree  that  further  action  is  advisable  to  ascertain  the  present 
condition  of  our  natural  resources  and  to  promote  the  conservation 
of  the  same;  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  the  appointment  by 
each  State  of  a  commission  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
to  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with  any  similar  commission  of 
the  Federal  government. 

We  urge  the  continuation  and  extension  of  forest  policies 
adapted  to  secure  the  husbanding  and  renewal  of  our  diminishing 
timber  supply,  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  the  protection  of 
headwaters,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  and  navigability  of 
our  streams.  We  recognize  that  the  private  ownership  of  forest 
lands  entails  responsibilities  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  and 
we  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  protection  and  re- 
placement of  privately  owned  forests. 

We  recognize  in  our  waters  a  most  valuable  asset  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws 
looking  to  the  conservation  of  water  resources  for  irrigation,  water 
supply,  power,  and  navigation,  to  the  end  that  navigable  and  source 
streams  may  be  brought  under  complete  control  and  fully  utilized 
for  every  purpose.  We  especially  urge  on  the  Federal  Congress 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a  wise,  active,  and  thorough  waterway 
policy,  providing  for  the  prompt  improvement  of  our  streams  and 
the  conservation  of  their  watersheds  required  for  the  uses  of  com- 
merce and  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  our  people. 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  laws  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  waste  in  the  mining  and  extraction  of  coal,  oil,  gas,  and  other 
minerals  with  a  view  to  their  wise  conservation  for  the  use  of  the 
people,  and  to  the  protection  of  human  life  in  the  mines. 

Let  us  conserve  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity. 

Relation  of  Natural  Resources  to  Scenery  and  History. 

The  intimate  physical  connection  between  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  its  scenery  and  history  is  almost  self-evident. 
The  great  forces  of  nature  which  have  created  the  mineral  wealth 
stored  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  have  carved  the 
hollows  and  valleys  in  which  our  lakes  lie  and  our  streams  flow, 
which  have  lifted  up  our  mountain  ranges  and  which  have  made  the 
soil  that  feeds  our  forests  and  crops,  are  the  same  forces  that  have 
made  the  diversity  of  topography  called  scenery,  which  delights 
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the  eye,  stirs  the  imagination  and  reveals  to  the  wondering  mind 
the  operation  of  the  beneficent  Power  which  provides  all.  And 
topography,  in  its  turn,  has  from  the  advent  of  man  profoundly 
affected  his  movements,  his  life  and  his  development;  and  thus, 
for  many  reasons  human  history  has  ever  been  identified  with  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  natural  landscape. 

In  advocating  in  the  Washington  conference  the  protection  of 
American  scenery,  our  representative  deprecated  the  notion  that 
there  is  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  the  idea  of  scenic 
preservation  and  the  idea  of  properly  utilizing  the  material  re- 
sources, or  that  there  is  some  irrepressible  conflict  between  so-called 
sentimentalism  on  the  one  hand  and  utilitarianism  on  the  other. 
Every  interest  represented  in  the  conference  was  looking  forward 
to  the  same  object  —  the  greatest  happiness  and  good  of  the  great- 
est number  —  and  that  object  is  to  be  attained  best  by  friendly 
co-operation,  by  mutual  adjustments,  and  by  reasonable  conces- 
sions when  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  this  Society  is  to  encourage  the  regard  for  the 
beautiful  without  the  slightest  desire  to  check  the  development  of 
forests,  mines  or  railroads  or  the  rational  utilization  of  water  for 
power,  irrigation,  or  municipal  use.  Biit  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  are  many  factors  of  human  happiness.  In  the  lowest 
status  of  savagery  in  which  man  is  nearest  to  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
his  happiness  depends  almost  exclusively  upon  the  ministration  to 
his  bodily  wants.  But  as  he  lifts  himself  up  through  the  middle 
and  Tipper  stages  of  savagery,  and  through  the  three  stages  of  bar- 
barism into  the  various  degrees  of  civilization,  a  new  element  of 
happiness  enters  in  increasing  proportion  into  his  existence.  In 
this  rise,  with  its  accompanying  intellectual  development,  man's 
thoughts  constantly  range  farther  and  farther  from  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  body  for  satisfaction,  and,  while  the  meeting  of 
his  physical  wants  is  the  first  and  cardinal  necessity,  after  that  end 
has  been  attained  he  is  not  satisfied  until  other  appetites  of  his 
being  have  been  fed. 
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The  wholesome  pleasure  which  one  derives  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  beautiful  and  wonderful  in  nature  is  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments of  our  civilization.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  it  if  we  would ; 
and  we  would  not  if  we  could.  It  makes  us  better  citizens,  happier 
citizens,  more  efficient  citizens.  It  is  a  fact  of  human  nature  to  be 
honestly  recognized  and  properly  ministered  to,  and  not  to  be  put 
aside  as  empty  sentimentalism  any  more  than  the  utilization  of  the 
physical  resources  of  the  land  is  to  be  set  down  in  contempt  as 
commercial  utilitarianism. 

The  beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  wonders  of  natural  phenomena 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  the  association  of  ideas  with  historic 
landmarks  have  their  own  great  values  —  aesthetic,  scientific,  edu- 
cational, patriotic  and  even  pecuniary;  and  while  their  preserva- 
tion should  not  be  worshipped  as  a  fetich  and  no  fanaticism  should 
carry  their  advocates  to  the  extreme  of  opposing  crying  public 
needs  for  physical  development,  commercial  enterprise  on  the  other 
hand  should  take  respectful  cognizance  of  their  actual  and  sub- 
stantial value,  and  should  not  wantonly  destroy  the  public's  right 
to  their  enjoyment. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  work  of  our  Society  is  carried  on. 

JAMESTOWN  ISLAND. 

For  the  past  seven  years  this  Society  has  been  striving  to  find 
some  means  for  preserving  Jamestown  Island,  Va.,  and  our  annual 
reports,  from  1902  to  the  present  time,  have  set  forth  the  many 
reasons  why  this  remarkable  site  should  be  cherished  as  the  birth- 
place of  Anglo-Saxon  America.  The  recent  J amestown  Exposition 
presented  a  case  of  perversion  of  historical  justice  of  which 
memory  does  not  readily  supply  a  parallel.  The  exposition,  held 
in  1907,  to  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  invited  to  send 
their  delegates  and  upon  which  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in 
joyful  celebration,  traded,  to  use  a  commercial  expression,  upon 
the  sentiment  born  from  the  soil  of  Jamestown  Island;  but  al- 
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though,  as  the  result  of  skillful  advertising,  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  were  led  to  refer  to  the  celebration  "  at 
Jamestown,"  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  exposition  was  about  as 
far  away  from  Jamestown  as  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod  is  from  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  and  the  sacred  soil  upon  which  English  civilization 
secured  its  first  permanent  foothold  in  the  Western  hemisphere 
was  treated  with  almost  cynical  indifference. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  report,  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  ownership  of  Jamestown  Island  is  critical.  For  seven  years, 
to  our  knowledge,  the  cultured  and  patriotic  owner  has  retained 
the  island  at  great  pecuniary  sacrifice,  resisting  the  tempting  in- 
ducements offered  by  a  trolley  company  which  desired  to  make 
Jamestown  a  cheap  pleasure  resort,  in  the  hope  that  the  Federal 
government  or  some  other  agency  would  give  it  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  a  public  park.  If  not  rescued  within  a  short 
time,  we  have  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  fate  of  this  historic 
site,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  as  the  shrine  of  some  of  our  most 
highly-prized  national  traditions. 

In  our  former  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  mysteries  that  lie 
buried  in  the  ruins  which  are  hidden  in  the  soil  of  Jamestown 
Island  and  to  the  steady  erosion  of  the  island  by  the  James  river. 
Not  a  year  passes  without  confirming  the  statements  which  we  have 
made  heretofore  and  enforcing  anew  the  desirability  of  a  scientific 
exploration  of  the  island  before  the  island  with  these  hidden  records 
is  washed  away.  During  the  past  winter,  a  severe  storm  literally 
washed  two  feet  of  land  off  from  the  beach. 

After  another  storm,  in  March,  1909,  at  a  point  on  the  beach 
near  where  the  ancient  Jamestown  fort  is  believed  to  have  been 
located,  pieces  of  poles  or  posts  were  found  sticking  up  in  exposed 
soil,  together  with  quantities  of  old  bricks.  Here  also  were  found 
about  200  of  bullets  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  peas  to  about  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  also  leads  from  windows,  lumps  of  melted  lead, 
and  other  objects  of  interest. 
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If  the  Federal  government  will  not  take  Jamestown  for  a  na- 
tional park,  the  patriotism  and  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in 
giving  Constitution  Island  to  West  Point  (see  page  88)  leads  us  to 
hope  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours,  some  equally  generous  and 
public-spirited  person  will  appear  to  give  Jamestown  to  the  govern- 
ment in  a  similar  manner. 

THE  HETCH-HETCHY  VALLEY  CASE. 

During  the  past  two  years  this  Society  has  joined  hands  with 
the  American  Alpine  Cluh,  the  Sierra  Club  of  California,  the 

Appalachian  Mountain  Club  of  Boston,  the  Mazamas  of  Portland, 

the  Mountaineers  of  Seattle,  the  American  Civic  Association,  and 

other  civic  bodies  in  opposing  the  grant  to  the  city  and  county  of 

San  Francisco  of  the  right  to  flood  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  in  the 

Yosemite  National  Park.    The  history  of  the  case  in  brief  is  as 

follows : 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  is  situated  in  Tuolumne,  Mariposa 
and  Mono  counties,  California,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1,124 
square  miles,  being  more  than  thirty  miles  wide  and  more  than 
forty-four  miles  long.  Flowing  in  a  generally  westward  direction 
through  the  park  are  two  principal  rivers,  the  Tuolumne  and  the 
Merced,  which  cross  the  western  border  of  the  park  about  sixteen 
miles  apart,  and  empty  into  the  San  Joaquin.  Through  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  their  waters  continue  northward  to  the  latitude  of 
San  Francisco,  where  they  turn  westward  and  empty  into  San 
Francisco  bay. 

Extending  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  along  the  Merced  river, 
which  is  the  southernmost  of  the  two  rivers  above  named,  lies  the 
famous  Yosemite  Valley.  For  an  equal  length,  the  Tuolumne 
river  to  the  northward  flows  through  what  is  known  as  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley  and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Tuolumne.  The 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  is  situated  about  120  miles  due  east  of  San 
Francisco.  The  part  of  the  valley  in  question  is  about  three  and 
one-half  miles  long  and  of  a  width  varying  from  one-quarter  to 
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;hree  quarters  of  a  mile.  The  rugged  granite  walls,  crowned  with 
domes,  towers,  spires  and  battlements,  seem  to  rise  almost  per- 
pendicular upon  all  sides  to  a  height  of  2,500  feet  above  this  beau- 
tiful emerald  meadow.  Within  and  near  the  western  border  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  point 
where  the  Tuolumne  makes  its  exit,  lies  Lake  Eleanor  on  Eleanor 
creek. 

On  October  15,  1901,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  then  mayor  of 
San  Francisco,  made  application  to  the  Federal  government  for 
ireservoir  rights  of  way  within  the  Yosemite  National  Park  upon 
|what  are  known  as  the  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley 
':  sites.  On  February  20,  1903,  this  application  was  assigned  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  On  December  22,  1903,  the 
jllon.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  denied  the 
S application  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  such  a 
Sright  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park.  In  the  course  of  his  decision 
Ihe  said : 

It  is  proposed  to  convert  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  Val- 
ley, respectively,  into  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  a  water  supply 
for  the  city.  Both  are  admittedly  scenic  features  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park.  .  .  .  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  is  widely  known 
for  its  wonderful  natural  conditions  and  marvelous  scenic  in- 
terest.   .    .  . 

If  natural  scenic  attractions  of  the  grade  and  character  of  Lake 
Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  are  not  of  the  class  which  the 
law  commands  the  Secretary  to  preserve  and  retain  in  their  natural 
condition,  it  would  seem  difficult  to  find  any  in  the  park  that  are, 
unless  it  be  the  Yosemite  Valley  itself.  In  the  absence  of  the 
clearest  expression  to  the  contrary,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  was 
intended  by  the  Act  of  February  15,  1901,  to  confer  any  authority 
to  be  exercised  for  the  subversion  of  those  natural  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  the  very  purposes  for  which  the  park  was  estab- 
lished. 

Presumably  the  Yosemite  National  Park  was  created  such  by 
law  because  of  the  natural  objects,  of  varying  degrees  of  scenic  im- 
portance, located  within  its  boundaries,  inclusive  alike  of  its  beau- 
tiful small  lakes,  like  Eleanor,  and  its  majestic  wonders,  like 
Hetch-Hetchy  and  Yosemite  Valley.    It  is  the  aggregation  of  such 
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natural  scenic  features  that  makes  the  Yosemite  Park  a  wonderland 
which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  sought  by  law  to  preserve 
for  all  coming  time  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  the  condition 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  - —  a  worthy  object  of  national 
pride  and  a  source  of  healthful  pleasure  and  rest  for  the  thousands 
of  people  who  may  annually  sojourn  there  during  the  heated 
months. 

Having  in  view  the  ends  for  which  the  Park  was  established  and 
the  law  which  clearly  defines  my  duty  in  the  premises,  I  am  con- 
strained to  deny  the  application. 

Upon  request  of  the  city  engineer  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Mars- 
den  Manson,  the  question  of  the  Secretary's  power  was  referred 
to  the  United  States  Attorney-General  who,  on  October  28,  1905, 
decided  that  the  Secretary  had  full  discretionary  power  to  grant 
rights  of  way  for  reservoir,  irrigation  or  hydro-electric  purposes 
within  the  park.  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  Secretary  ofi 
the  Interior  again  rejected  the  application.  In  1906  occurred  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire. 

On  May  7,  1908,  Engineer  Manson,  in  behalf  of  the  city  and 
county,  petitioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reopen  the  case 
and  grant  both  the  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  sites.  In  this 
petition  and  subsequent  hearing  he  stated  that  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  owned  in  fee-simple  about  half  of  the  floor  of  the  Hetch- 
Hetchy  Valley,  and  that  it  also  owned  other  land  in  and  adjacent 
to  the  National  Park.  It  therefore  asked  the  government  to  grant 
•"■he  fee  in  the  remainder  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  floor,  offering  to  give 
die  government  an  equivalent  area  from  its  neighboring  private 
holdings. 

Now  there  are  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  two  large  irrigation 
districts,  the  Turlock  and  the  Modesto,  which  have1  already  appro- 
priated under  the  State  law  2,350  second-feet  of  the  normal  flow 
of  water  through  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  these  districts  protested  strongly  against  the  granting 
jf  the  San  Francisco  petition.  Therefore  Mr.  Manson  stipulated, 
in  his  petition  of  May  7,  1908,  that  the  city  and  county  would  not 
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interfere  with  those  irrigation  districts.  He  also  stipulated  that 
they  would  comply  with  all  the  rules  of  the  National  Park ;  would 
develop  the  Lake  Eleanor  reservoir  to  its  fullest  capacity  before 
beginning  the  Hetch-Hetchy  development;  would  not  interfere 
with  water  storage  on  other  sites  for  the  Modesto  and  Turlock  irri- 
gation districts;  would  sell  to  landowners  in  those  districts  for 
pumping  sub-surface  waters  any  excess  of  electric  power  which 
they  might  have ;  would  vigorously  prosecute  to  completion  a  dam 
150  feet  high  in  the  Hetch-Hetchy  Valley  when  it  was  once  begun  ;■ 
and  would,  within  two  years  of  the  grant  of  the  rights  sought  from 
the  government,  submit  the  question  of  the  water  supply  to  the 
voters  of  San  Francisco. 

Against  the  granting  of  this  petition  our  Society,  and  the  others 
before  mentioned,  strongly  remonstrated.  Our  grounds  were  first 
those  so  ably  stated  by  Secretary  Hitchcock.  The  proposed  reser- 
voir would  practically  exclude  the  public  from  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  seriously  im- 
pair its  scenery.  Furthermore,  it  would  interfere  with  camping 
in  the  vicinity,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the  reservoir 
from  pollution. 

Added  to  these  objections  is  the  equally  strong  one  that  San 
Francisco  is  not  dependent  upon  this  particular  site  for  her  water 
supply.  There  are  at  least  fourteen  possible  sources  of  supply,  some 
of  which  have  been  very  highly  endorsed  by  engineers,  namely, 
the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works'  supplies,  Lake  Tahoe,  Yuba 
river,  Feather  river,  American  river,  Sacramento  river,  Eel  river, 
Cache  Creek  (Clear  Lake),  San  Joaquin  river,  Stanislaus  river, 
Mokelumne  river,  Tuolumne  river,  Bay  Shore  gravels,  and  the  Bay 
Cities  Water  Company's  resources. 

The  project  appears  to  be  on  the  same  plane  with  the  efforts  in 
New  York  State  to  appropriate  State  lands  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
in  Letchworth  Park  on  the  Genesee  river  for  the  promotion  of 
private  enterprises  under  the  more  or  less  plausible  pretense  of 
public  need. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  to  the  grant,  Secretary 
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Garfield  on  May  11,  1908,  rendered  a  decision  concluding  as  fol- 
lows: "I  therefore  approve  the  maps  of  location  for  the  Lake 
Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  reservoir  sites  as  filed  by  James  D. 
Phelan  and  assigned  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  subject  to  the 
filing  by  the  city  of  the  former  stipulation  set  forth  above,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  the  conditions  therein  contained." 

The  next  step  of  the  applicants  was  to  secure  the  introduction 
in  the  first  session  of  the  60th  Congress  of  a  resolution  to  cari'y  the 
grant  into  effect.  This  measure  (House  Joint  Resolution  184) 
read  as  follows : 

Joint  resolution  to  allow  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
to  exchange  land  in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  and  adjacent 
national  forest  for  portions  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  and  Lake  Eleanor 
reservoir  sites  in  said  Yosemite  National  Park  for  the  purpose  of 
a  municipal  water  supply. 

Whereas,  Under  authority  of  the  act  of  February  fifteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  one  (volume  thirty-one,  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  seven  hundred  and  ninety),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
granted  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  a  permit  for  what 
are  known  as  the  Lake  Eleanor  and  Hetch-Hetchy  reservoir  sites  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  for  the  purpose  of  a  municipal  water 
supply ;  and, 

Whereas,  By  its  duly  authorized  representatives  said  city  and 
county  has  agreed  to  enter  into  a  stipulation  protecting  the  public 
interest  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park 
as  far  as  the  rights  of  said  city  and  county  under  said  permit  are 
concerned,  especially  stipulating  that  all  land  the  title  to  which  is 
held  by  said  city  and  county  within  said  park  shall  be  open  to  the 
free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  public  at  all  times  under  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  city  and  county  has  secured  options  upon  various 
tracts  of  land  within  said  park  and  the  adjacent  national  forest, 
much  of  which  land  is  especially  valuable  to  the  public  for  use  in 
camping,  but  is  now  private  land  inaccessible  to  the  public  except 
under  permission  of  the  owners  thereof ;  and, 

Whereas,  Said  city  and  county  is  desirous  of  purchasing  the 
land  upon  which  it  holds  options  and  exchanging  it  with  the  United 
States  for  the  portions  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  and  Lake  Eleanor 
reservoir  sites,  which  will  be  flooded  by  its  reservoirs ;  therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  upon  the 
full  relinquishment  to  the  United  States  bj  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  of  a  title  free  from  all  liens  or  incumbrances  of  ?ny 
nature  whatsoever,  to  any  tract  or  tracts  of  land  within  the  Yose- 
mite  National  Park  or  that  part  of  the  national  forests  adjacent 
thereto  which  was  eliminated  from  said  park  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  five  (volume  thirty-three, 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  seven  hundred  and  twenty),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  a  patent 
to  said  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  all  or  such  part  of 
the  land  in  said  reservoir  sites  selected  by  said  city  and  county 
as  may  be  approximately  equal,  by  reference  to  the  smallest  legal 
subdivisions,  to  the  land  relinquished :  Provided,  That  until 
reservoirs  are  actually  established  in  said  reservoir  sites  any  land 
patented  hereunder  to  said  city  and  county  shall  continue  subject 
to  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  under  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  though  it  were  still 
part  of  the  national  park,  and  that  any  patents  issued  to  said  city 
and  county  hereunder  shall  so  specifically  state. 

To  the  consummation  of  this  project  we  again  interposed  our 
respectful  remonstrances  and  at  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Lands  on  February  10,  1909,  our  attitude 
was  represented  by  the  Society's  counsel,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Gregory, 
and  by  various  communications  from  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

GRAND   CANYON   NATIONAL   MONUMENT  ESTAB- 
LISHED. 

The  movement  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  of  Arizona  to 
the  Union  of  States  which  appears  to  be  approaching  consumma- 
tion has  led  us,  during  the  past  year,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
effect  of  statehood  upon  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  Grand  Can- 
yon of  the  Colorado  river  and  the  preservation  of  its  phenomenal 
natural  scenery.  It  appears  that  such  change  in  the  status  of 
Arizona  will  not  affect  the  Federal  control  of  the  Grand  Canyon, 
which  remains  Federal  property  and  which  President  Roosevelt 
on  January  11,  1908,  proclaimed  to  be  a  National  Monument 
5 
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under  the  act  of  1906  for  the  preservation  of  American  antiquities. 
Prior  to  July  1,  1908,  the  Grand  Canyon  ISTational  Monument 
lay  within  a  larger  area  proclaimed  as  the  Grand  Canyon  ISTational 
Forest.  On  July  2,  1908,  President  Roosevelt  issued  a  proclama- 
tion creating,  from  July  1,  the  Kaibab  National  Forest,  which 
embraces  with  other  areas  that  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  forest 
lying  north  of  the  Colorado  river,  and  another  proclamation  creat- 
ing the  Coconino  ISTational  Forest,  embracing  with  other  areas  that 
portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon  ISTational  Forest  lying  south  of  the 
river.  Thus  the  Grand  Canyon  ISTational  Monument  is  included 
partly  in  the  Kaibab  and  partly  in  the  Coconino  ISTational  Forests, 
While  all  the  prior  valid  existing  rights  are  excepted  from  the 
effect  of  these  proclamations,  no  new  claims  whatever  can  be 
initiated  in  the  territory  described,  which  remains  under  Federal 
control. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Forest  Service  to  permit  no  uses  of  lands, 
within  a  ISTational  Monument  which  can  in  any  way  mar  the  scenie 
attractions  of  the  locality.  In  view  of  the  provision  of  the  Act 
of  June  8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225),  under  which  ISTational  Monuments, 
are  established,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretaries  of  War,  Interior,  and  Agriculture  under  the  act,  it  is 
felt  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  suggest  any  provisions  to  be 
included  in  any  bill  proposed  for  the  admission  of  the  territory  as 
a  state. 

CONSERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

Professor  Conwentz's  Work. 

From  our  distinguished  corresponding  member,  Dr.  H.  Con- 
wentz,  of  Danzig,  Germany,  we  learn  that  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  taken  active  steps  to  conserve  monuments  and  such  objects- 
of  nature  as  are  too  large,  or  which  are  impossible  to  move,  such  as 
trees,  shrubs,  swamps,  etc.  Prof.  Conwentz,  who  is  the  founder  of 
the  Prussian  Museum  at  Danzig,  has  written  a  number  of  addresses 
and  reports,  in  which  he  has  shown  his  lively  interest  in  the 
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preservation  of  natural  objects  of  all  classes  and  kinds.  From  the 
humblest  plants  to  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  from  the  simplest 
landscapes  to  the  most  beautiful  and  time-honored  sites,  nothing 
appears  to  escape  his  keen  observation.  We  read  of  numberless 
restrictions  and  regulations,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  toward  the  preservation  of  the  varied  forms  of  life,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  splendid  prospects  which  nature  has  so 
lavishly  bestowed. 

Quite  naturally,  the  utilitarian  requirements  of  our  age  are 
sometimes  hard  to  reconcile  with  this  laudable  aesthetic  preoccu- 
pation, but  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  how  powerful  is  the  initiative 
of  a  single  strong  personality  and  how  general  is  the  interest  he 
and  other  like-minded  men  have  succeeded  in  arousing. 

Not  only  the  flora,  but  also  the  fauna  of  West  Prussia  have 
claimed  Dr.  Conwentz's  care  and  he  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  enactments  and  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rarer  birds  and  fish.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  read 
the  reports,  bristling  with  details,  in  order  to  gain  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  work  that  is  being  accomplished  in  Germany,  and  we 
may  add  that  many  useful  hints  can  be  drawn  from  them  as  to 
the  best  methods  for  the  attainment  of  that  universal  conservation 
which  will  cover  all  that  serves  to  beautify,  elevate,  and  purify  our 
daily  life.   His  works  include  the  following  titles : 

Schutz  der  naturlichen  Landschafte,  vornehmlich  in  Bayern. 
ix+47  pp.   Berlin,  1907. 

Die  Pflege  der  IsTaturdenkmaler  im  Walde.  Danzig,  1906. 
3-11  pp. 

Die  Pflege  der  JSTaturdenkmaler  mit  Berucksichtigung  des  Gar- 
tenbaues.    Berlin,  1908.    3-12  pp. 

ISTachweis  der  hauptsachlichsten  Veroffentlichungen  aus  der 
Erdkunde,  Bodenkimde,  Pflanzenkunde,  Tierkunde,  Vorgeschichte 
und  Volkskunde  der  Provinz  Westpreussen.  Entworfen  und 
herausgegeben  vom  Westpreussischen  Provinzial-Museum.  Dan- 
zig, 1906.    3-28  pp. 

Beitrage  zur  ISTaturdenkmalpflege.    Berlin,  1907.    1-158  pp. 
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In  an  extensive  report  on  the  important  work  delegated  to  hiro* 
by  the  Imperial  German  government,  there  are  many  suggestions, 
novel  and  valuable  enough  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  first  care  of  the  Provincial  Museum  has  been  to 
gather  together  for  its  collections  any  appropriate  objects  found  in 
the  province,  it  is  also  felt  that  the  institution  should  work  for  the 
conservation  of  antiquities  and  natural  objects  of  greater  size  in 
their  original  sites.  Since  this  work  was  first  undertaken  to  a 
notable  extent  in  West  Prussia,  and  since  the  arrangements  insti- 
tuted here  have  been  copied  in  other  provinces,  a  short  account 
may  be  given  of  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Natural  Monuments. 

Journeys  through  the  province  and  beyond  its  boundaries  had 
been  utilized  by  the  director  for  the  observation  of  specimens  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  the  woods  and  moors,  and  the 
principal  results  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  the  "  Abhand- 
lungen  zur  Landeskunde  der  Provinz  Westpreussen."  f  In  this 
way  the  director  had  become  more  and  more  convinced  that 
primitive  nature,  with  its  characteristic  qualities  of  soil  and  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  was  here,  as  everywhere  else,  in  the  highest 
degree  endangered  by  the  progress  of  civilization;  and,  in  1899,  he 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Domains  and  Forests,  a 
memorial,  wherein  definite  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  best 
means  of  counteracting  this  danger.  First,  that  an  inventory 
should  be  made  of  the  natural  monuments ;  secondly,  that  a  memo- 
randum book,  with  representations,  should  be  issued;  and,  lastly, 
that  measures  for  conservation  should  be  instituted  in  the  respect- 

*  Das  Westpreussiche  Provinzial -Museum,  1880-1905,  by  H.  Conwentz,  Dan- 
zig, 1905,  iv.,  54  pp.;  81  plates;  pp.  47-52. 

t  Heft  III.  Conwentz,  H.,  "  Die  Eibe  in  Westpreussen,  ein  aussterbender 
Waldbaum,"  two  plates,  Danzig,  1892. 

Heft  IX.  Conwentz,  H.,  "  Beobachtungen  uber  seltene  Waldbaume  in  West- 
preussen, mit  Berueksichtigung  ihres  Vorkommens  im  Allgemeinen,"  three 
plates  and  seventeen  figures  in  the  text,  Danzig,  1895. 
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ive  regions.  The  minister  agreed  fully  with  these  suggestions  and 
he  caused  the  publication  of  the  first  memorandum  book  for  West 
Prussia,  rich  material  for  which  had  been  gathered  for  many- 
years.  The  publication  of  this  work  as  well  as  that  of  the  pre- 
historic chart  for  West  Prussia,  occurred  without  any  special 
assistance  from  the  government  or  the  province. 

By  giving  to  each  gamekeeper  and  ranger  a  free  copy  of  this 
work  for  his  official  use,  the  minister  secured  the  widest  possible 
propagation  of  the  ideas  expressed  therein.  Furthermore,  he 
stimulated  the  preparation  of  similar  memorandum  books  in  all 
the  other  provinces ;  and  a  contribution  for  this  purpose  was  in 
many  cases  accorded  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  In- 
struction. The  Director  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  as  the  author 
of  the  first  memorandum  book,  has  received  inquiries  from  many 
quarters,  and  he  therefore  gave,  in  a  printed  circular  of  November 
5,  1900,  a  succinct  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  this  movement 
should  be  prosecuted  in  other  parts  of  the  land,  and  how  the  neces- 
sary means  could  best  be  provided.  Upon  this,  the  minister 
ordered  that  the  attention  of  all  the  superintendents  of  the  forest 
preserves  and  that  of  the  rangers  should  be  called,  by  their 
respective  superiors,  to  the  purpose  of  the  book  and  that  their  zeal 
should  be  aroused  for  the  protection  of  the  species  of  trees  noted 
therein.  Above  all,  short  notes  were  requested  to  be  made  on  the 
memorandum  book  as  well  as  on  the  working  plans  and  the  maps 
of  the  districts  and  runs.  Several  maps  of  the  forest  districts  in 
West  Prussia  have  already  been  provided  with  these  notes.  It  was 
also  decreed  that  where  entire  regions  were  to  be  preserved  in  their 
primitive  state,  they  should  not  be  cleared,  or,  if  this  should  appear 
unavoidable,  the  approval  of  the  minister  should  be  secured  in  each 
particular  case.  In  addition  to  this,  the  minister  ordained  that  the 
superintendents  of  the  forest  preserves  should  report  to  the 
ministry  such  forest  growths  as  were  not  yet  entered  in  the  memo- 
randum book,  these  reports  to  be  transmitted  to  the  director  of  the 
Provincial  Museum.  Later,  the  director  was  charged  with  the 
treatment  of  the  question  touching  the  endangering  of  natural 
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monuments  and  with  the  formulation  of  propositions  for  their 
conservation.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
for  nearly  two  years  and  was  occupied  in  Berlin ;  as  a  result  of  this 
activity  a  memorial  has  lately  appeared  in  print.* 

Forestry  Administration. 

The  following  details  regarding  the  precautionary  measures 
taken  in  West  Prussia,  are  worthy  of  note : 

In  the  State  forests,  remarkable  trees  have  been  fenced  in.  For 
example,  in  the  forest  preserves  of  Stellinen  the  "  drooping-pine," 
Picea  excelsa  Pendula;  in  that  of  Junkerhof  the  twin  fir-tree;  in 
those  of  Konigsbruch,  Osche  and  Hammerstein,  the  yew-trees,  and 
in  that  of  Drewenzwald,  a  tract  covered  with  beam-trees  (Pirus 
torminalis),  have  all  been  enclosed  with  a  light  hedge.  In  the 
forest  preserve  of  Wilhelmsberg,  when  a  clearing  was  made,  a  fir 
with  a  small-leaved  mistletoe  (Viscum  album  laxum),  which  there 
reaches  its  eastern  limits,  was  preserved,  and  a  number  of  neigh- 
boring trees  were  also  spared  for  its  better  protection. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  Natural  Forestry  Commis- 
sion, in  West  Prussia,  has  bought  a  tract  of  woodland  in  order  to 
protect  a  species  of  tree  which  grows  there  and  which  is  not  useful. 
On  a  little  upland  moor,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  Royal  Forest 
of  Drewenzwald  and  partly  to  the  district  of  Damerou,  grows  the 
exceedingly  rare  dwarf-birch,  Betula  nana;  this  appears  only  in 
one  other  place,  in  the  North  German  plains.  Since  this  tract 
was  in  private  hands  and  was  utilized  for  turf-cutting,  there  was 
danger  that,  through  the  draining  of  the  land,  the  entire  body  of 
dwarf -birches  might  be  seriously  injured,  if  not  totally  destroyed. 
For  this  reason,  the  private  portion  of  the  land  was  purchased  by 
the  treasury  of  the  Forest  Administration  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
director  of  the  Provincial  Museum,  so  that  authority  might  be 
acquired  over  the  whole  moor  and  the  danger  obviated. 

*  Conwentz,  H.  "  Die  Gefahrdung  der  Naturdenkmaler  und  Vorschlage  zu 
ihrer  Erhaltung.  Denkschrift,  dem  Herrn  Minister  der  geistlichen,  Unter- 
richts  und  Medicinal — Angelegenheiter  uberreicht,  second  edition,  Berlin,  1904. 
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Agricultural  Administration. 

On  Dr.  Conwentz's  suggestion  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Domains  and  Forests,  by  an  ordinance  of  July  5,  1904,  decreed 
that  in  the  State  forests  the  shooting  of  cormorants  should  be  dis- 
continued imtil  further  notice,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  exter- 
mination of  this  peculiar  bird.  Later,  the  West  Prussian  Fish- 
cries  Union  decided,  at  a  sitting  of  the  committee,  November  8, 
1904,  to  discontinue,  until  further  notice,  the  prizes  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  cormorant  eyries  and  for  the  killing  of  individuals. 

Colonization  Commission. 

In  the  colony  of  Czystochleb,  in  the  district  of  Briesen,  there 
was  found,  on  the  clearing  of  a  forest  tract,  the  rare  tree,  Pirus 
iorminalis,  which  there  attains  the  eastern  limits  of  its  growth ;  and 
the  Commission  ordained  that  the  tree  should  be  spared  and  should 
be  fenced  in. 

Railroad  Administration. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  station  of  Sedlinen,  in  1883,  a 
linden-tree  seven  and  one-half  meters  in  circumference,  which  was 
on  the  land,  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  one  and  one-half  meters 
high,  about  which  the  ground  was  banked  to  an  equal  height. 
Later,  special  care  was  taken  to  provide  a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
water  for  the  tree,  and  a  double  hedge  was  set  around  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  trunk  was  broken  by  a  storm  in  1901. 

On  the  line  Konitz-Laskowitz,  the  station  of  Osche  has  been 
called  Teufelstein  (Devil's  Stone)  from  a  natural  monument  near 
by,  a  projecting,  erratic  boulder. 

Administration  of  the  Interior. 

On  Dr.  Conwentz's  suggestion,  the  president  of  the  government 
board  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  the  picking,  uprooting,  and 
selling  of  the  sand-thistle,  Eryngium  Maritimum,  should  be  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  punishment. 
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Military  Administration. 

The  beam-trees  standing  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  Gaudenz,  the  remains  of  a  wood  which  formerly  grew 
there,  and  which  was  cut  down  during  the  siege  of  1807,  have  been 
marked  and  protected. 

Administration  of  Post  and  Telegraph. 

The  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Central  Post  Office  at  Danzig,  by 
an  order  of  September  5,  1904,  instructed  the  linemen  and  the 
telegraph  constructors  that,  in  the  execution  of  their  work,  they 
should  pay  special  care  to  such  trees,  as,  either  because  of  their 
age,  their  rarity,  their  peculiarity,  or  for  any  other  reason,  could 
be  regarded  as  natural  monuments  and  therefore  to  be  protected. 
These  trees  were  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible  in  their  original 
condition  and  surroundings;  in  doubtful  cases,  a  report  was  to  be 
made  to  the  district  inspectors,  or  to  the  postal  authorities.  Viola- 
tions of  this  regulation  were  to  be  sternly  punished. 

Private  Property. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  of  Sypnievo,  in  the  district  of  Flatow,. 
marked  the  beam-trees  in  the  run  Dorotheenhof,  in  his  forest  do- 
main, in  order  to  protect  them  from  being  cut  down  unwittingly. 
The  lady  who  owns  the  estate  of  Nielab,  near  Briesen,  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  district  council,  had  the  large  beam-trees  in  her 
woodlands  marked  by  means  of  four  curb-stones  set  in  the  ground 
about  each  tree. 

Ancient  and  Prehistoric  Monuments. 
During  the  investigation  of  the  natural  objects  of  the  province,, 
individual  trees  were  found  which  were  more  especially  note- 
worthy in  relation  to  the  history  of  civilization.  To  these  belong 
the  Beutkiefern  (hive-firs),  living  fir-trees,  having  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  trunk  a  deep  hollow  for  the  reception  of  bees.  In 
former  times,  especially  when  West  Prussia  still  belonged  to* 
Poland,  the  firs  in  the  forest  were  almost  everywhere  used  for  the- 
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production  of  honey,  and  single  trees  of  this  description  have  been 
preserved  from  that  period.  For  example,  in  the  former  forest  of 
Kavbow,  not  far  from  Strasburg,  such  a  tree  was  found,  the  only 
specimen  in  the  district  and  in  the  surrounding  region.  Upon 
Dr.  Conwentz's  suggestion,  the  Provincial  Bank  in  Berlin,  which 
had  become  the  owner  of  the  property,  and  the  firm  of  August 
Richter's  Sons,  which  had  acquired  the  timber  rights,  ceded  this 
tree  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  as  well  as  some  space  about 
it,  as  an  object  of  interest  to  the  district  of  Strasburg  for  per- 
manent conservation. 

The  prehistoric  monuments  that  have  become  known  in  the 
province  up  to  1887,  have  been  charted  on  a  scale  on  1  to  300,000 
by  Dr.  Lissauer,*  the  meritorious  chairman  of  the  Anthropologi- 
cal Section  of  the  Natural  History  Society  at  Danzig. 

Requisite  protection  has  not  always  been  accorded  to  the  ancient 
castles,  for  there  are  cases  in  West  Prussia  where  important  struc- 
tures of  this  kind  have  been  destroyed  to  obtain  gravel,  or  by  State 
administrations  in  the  course  of  building  operations.  In  1896,  a 
chart  of  the  structures  known  in  West  Prussia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing territory  was  executed  on  a  scale  of  1  to  300,000  for  the  Pro- 
vincial Museum.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made  in  this  region 
toward  the  conservation  of  such  structures.  When  the  castle  of 
Lengen,  in  the  district  of  Elbing,  appeared  to  be  endangered,  it 
was  purchased  by  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society  of  Elbing.  Besides  this,  the  castle  of  Neuhof,  situated 
on  the  Soldan,  immediately  on  the  Russian  frontier,  has  been 
purchased  by  the  district  of  Strasburg,  with  the  aid  of  the  pro- 
vincial administration  and  that  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
and  Instruction. 

When  the  above-mentioned*  moor-bridges  were  uncovered  and 

*  Lissauer,  A.  "  Die  Priihistorischen  Denkmaler  der  Provinz  Westpreussen 
under  der  angrenzenden  Gebiete,"  with  five  plates  and  a  prehistoric  chart  of 
the  province  of  West  Prussia  in  four  sheets,  Leipzig,  1887. 

*  Conwentz,  H.  "  Das  Westpreussiche  Provinzial  Museum,  Danzig,  1905, 
p.  14. 
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then  covered  up  again,  the  administration  caused  the  various  dis- 
trict communities  to  erect  iron  sign-posts  at  four  places  above  them, 
so  as  to  determine  the  site  and  direction  of  this  extraordinary 
monument  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  it  among  the  inhabitants. 

The  mound-graves  which  still  exist  in  considerable  numbers  at 
certain  places  in  the  province,  have  been  continually  damaged  or 
destroyed  because  of  the  search  for  stone,  and  also  by  the  more 
intensive  cultivation  of  the  ground.  A  very  considerable  part  had 
been  destroyed  or  badly  injured  before  a  scientific  investigation 
could  be  completed.  An  especially  noteworthy  group  of  mound- 
graves  in  the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Karthaus  which  had 
been  much  endangered,  was  mapped  out,  in  1901,  on  a  scale  of 
1  to  25,000,  by  Dr.  Lakowitz,  correspondent  of  the  Provincial 
Museum. 

The  monuments  of  the  Stone  Age  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  forest  preserve  of  Czersk,  in  the  district  of  Odri  (Preserve 
No.  201),  on  the  banks  of  the  Schwarzwasser,  namely,  the  stone 
circle  and  triliths,  were  protected  in  1875.  By  order  of  the  Royal 
Administrator  at  Marienwerder,  they  were  exposed  to  view  and 
connected  by  foot-paths ;  besides  this,  single  stones  which  had  fallen 
were  replaced  in  their  former  position  and  the  woodland  within 
the  stone  circuit  was  cleared  over  a  space  of  6,900  square  meters. 
The  funds  required  for  the  execution  of  this  work  were  provided 
from  the  Imperial  contingent  fund,  by  a.  cabinet  order  of  August 
30,  1875.  From  this  time  the  ground  has  been  kept  clear  and  it 
will  not  again  be  used  for  forest  culture. 

CONSERVATION"  OF  MONUMENTS  IN  RUSSIA. 

From  our  eminent  corresponding  member  Dr.  G.  O.  Clerc,  of 
Ekaterinburg,  Asiatic  Russia,  we  have  the  following  interesting 
contribution  concerning  his  valuable  work  in  that  quarter. 

"  Four  years  ago  I  discovered  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Sinara,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Oost  Karabolka  (alias  Soo- 
shino)  in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Ekaterinburg  district,  a 
singular  human  profile  in  stone  on  an  abrupt  hill  called  Peshtshory 
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(caverns).  To  this  district  every  summer  quite  a  number  of 
anemic  or  etisic  persons  come  from  far  to  drink  Koomwes  (fer- 
mented mare  milk)  prepared  by  the  Bashkeers  settled  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  caverns  are  very  small,  but  the  vegetation  on  that 
hill,  situated  on  the  limit  of  the  woods  and  steppe,  is  very  remark- 
able, presenting  quite  unusual  concomitants  of  boreal  or  subalpine 
together  with  typic  steppe  forms,  for  example,  Alsine  biflora 
(Wahl)  Avith  Scorzonera  purpurea  (L.)  Aconitum  septentrionale 
(Kolle)  with  Stipa  pennata  (L.),  Alyssum  Lenerse  (Adams)  with 
Centaurea  sibirica  (L.),  Gentiana  cruciata  (L.)  with  Gypsophila 
altissima  (L.)  seseli  Blippoma-rathrum  (L.)  with  Pyrethrum  um- 
bellatum  (L.),  etc.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  still  staying  a  few 
big  birches,  Betula  alba  (L.),  and  a  little  further  the  place  of  a 
nearly  destroyed  pine  forest  (Pinus  sylvestris)  (L.)  has  been  taken 
by  a  young  birch  wood  where  till  now  remain  such  companions  of 
of  the  pine  as  Pteris  aquilina  (L.),  Pyrola  rotundifolia  (L.),  etc. 
The  river  and  valley  beneath  offer  a  good  and  rich  flora,  too. 

"  This  picturesque  natural  botanical  garden,  already  used  as 
pasture  after  the  harvest  and  opening  of  the  field  fences,  ought 
surely  to  be  preserved,  but  I  fear  that  within  a  few  years  very  little 
of  it  will  remain  for  future  scientific  or  esthetic  purposes,  the 
woods  disappearing  proportionally  to  the  growth  of  the  population, 
and  the  hill  itself  being  able  to  supply  a  large  amount  of  stone  and 
chalk. 

"  If  you  ask  why  I  do  not  publish  that  view  here,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  confess  that  my  illustrated  notices  about  remarkable 
historic  or  natural  objects,  seem  to  call  upon  them  every  kind  of 
damage  and  even  destruction.  The  first  one  concerned  the  re- 
mainders of  a  granitic  cupola  known  under  the  name  of  "  Shartush 
stone  tents,"  about  four  versts  east  from  this  town  (Bull,  de  la 
Soc.  Ouralienne  de  Sc.  ]N"at.,  t.  I,  1873,  with  3  photog.  plates). 
Several  times  we  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  authorities  to  stop 
their  beginning  transformation  into  pavements;  now  they  are 
covered  with  engraved  names  and  show  the  traces  of  experimenting 
with  the  power  of  different  explosive  compositions. 
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"  Another  similar  formation,  but  much  greater  and  more  ma- 
jestic, situated  on  a  mountain  top  in  the  midst  of  woods  and  moors, 
a  few  versts  from  the  railway  station  Isset,  had  been  described  and 
photographed  in  1872  by  friends  of  mine  (Ibid.,  t.  Ill,  1875,  with 
3  phot.  pi).  These  two  natural  megalithic  monuments  soon 
proved  to  have  been  sacrifice  places  at  the  neolithic  and  copper 
epochs,  and  have  probably  been  exhausted  during  the  latter,  then 
silex  artf acts  and  ornamented  pottery  fragments  have  been  found 
in  the  earth  between  and  under  the  top  plates. 

"  Now,  particularly,  since  my  second  son,  well  trained  in 
alpinism  while  studying  in  Switzerland,  has  given  himself  much 
trouble  to  develop  touring  in  this  region  and  open  a  new  path 
marked  with  arrows,  etc.,  to  the  so-called  "  Devil's  Palace,"  that 
wild  and  poetical  spot  has  grown  to  a  favorite  picnic  place  for 
Sunday  walkers  and  hunters,  the  latter  preparing  with  broken 
bottles  and  conserve  boxes  a  new  cultural  stratum  corresponding  to 
the  actual  civilized  Bacchus  worship.  Of  course,  .young  people 
carve  their  names  with  dates  on  those  poor  old  stones,  which  only 
accelerates  their  erosion.  Names  engraved,  as  it  seems,  with  a 
chisel  about  4-5  mm.  deep  are  already  disappearing  after  2-3  years 
under  the  action  of  atmospheric  agents  and  lichens.  But  the  very 
worst  effect  is  that  these  relics  of  the  old  ages  are  completely  lost 
for  scientific  purposes. 

"  The  destructive  instincts  of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  of 
boys  and  youths,  will  take  much  time  to  conquer.  About  twenty 
years  ago  our  Natural  History  Society  took  the  necessary  steps  to 
preserve  the  low  brick  column  built  in  the  center  of  the  town  for 
the  principal  instrument  of  the  State  astronomers,  Kuhlberg  and 
Scharnhorst,  who  in  1875-76  verified,  with  help  of  the  newly 
installed  telegraph,  the  longitudes  of  the  towns  between  Vladivos- 
tok and  Pulkova.  At  first  it  was  protected  by  a  temporary  wooden 
pavilion,  but  when  the  latter  was  removed  (at  the  construction  of  a 
Catholic  church),  we  obtained  action  of  the  municipality  by  which 
the  column  was  entirely  covered  with  well-fastened  armor  plates 
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bearing  appropriate  inscriptions.  Since  then  three  or  four  times  it 
has  been  necessary  to  repair  this  little  monument,  the  plates  having 
been  torn  off  or  broken  during  the  night. 

"  In  the  1  Guide  des  excursions  du  VII  Congres  International 
de  Geogolie,  1897/  I  described  under  the  name  of  '  moraines 
lacustres  '  particular  walls  produced  by  the  work  of  winter  ice 
around  some  Ural  lakes,  giving  as  a  typical  example  the  ring  of 
rolled  granite  blocks  on  the  former  shore  of  the  Shartash  lake,  and 
had  the  way  made  good  enough  for  our  foreign  guests.  Ever  since 
that  way  has  been  used  to  carry  off  to  the  town  the  greatest  part  of 
the  blocks  and  quartz  sand,  so  that  very  little  of  my  '  moraine ' 
remains." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEORGE  F.  KUNZ, 

President. 

Edward  Hagaman  Haxl, 

Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS  AT 
STONY  POINT  BATTLEFIELD  STATE  RESERVATION, 

October  17,  1908. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  the  Memorial  Arch 
Erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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PROCEEDINGS    AT    STONY    POINT  BATTLEFIELD 
STATE  RESERVATION,  OCTOBER  17,  1908. 


On  Saturday,  October  17,  1908,  the  131st  anniversary  of  the 
capitulation  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  the  State  of  New  York  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
memorial  arch  erected  by  them  at  the  entrance  to  the  Stony  Point 
Battlefield  State  Reservation.  The  Reservation  is  in  the  custody 
of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  and 
the  land  upon  which  the  arch  was  erected  was  deeded  to  the  Society 
to  form  a  part  of  the  Reservation  by  Ada  P.  Allison,  Mary  A.  T. 
Fonda,  Brewster  J.  Allison  and  Ezekiel  O.  Rose. 

The  arch,  designed  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown  of  Newburgh, 
1ST.  Y.,  and  built  out  of  the  rough  native  rock  of  Stony  Point  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  granite  trimmings,  stands  at  the 
entrance  to  the  bridge  which  leads  across  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
cut  to  the  Reservation.  The  masonry  measures  thirty-two  feet  in 
width,  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  twenty-three  feet  in  height,  and 
the  archway  is  twelve  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  feet 
high.  On  the  western  front  over  the  archway  is  the  inscription 
"  Stony  Point  Park."  On  the  same  front,  on  either  side  of  the 
archway,  is  a  space  for  a  tablet.  The  northern  tablet  will  bear  the 
following  inscription : 

(Scenic  Society  Seal.) 


STONY  POINT, 
A  BRITISH  OUTPOST 
COMMANDING  THE  KING'S  FERRY, 
ASSAULTED  AND  TAKEN, 
JULY  15-16,  1779, 
BY  THE  CORPS  OF  LIGHT  INFANTRY 
COMMANDED  BY 
ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
RE-NAMED  FORT  WAYNE. 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
1897. 

THE  AMERICAN  SCENIC  AND  HISTORIC  PRESERVATION  SOC. 

CUSTODIAN. 
[145] 
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The  southern  tablet  will  bear  the  following  inscription  : 

(D.  E.  Seal.) 

THE  SOCIETY 
DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
ERECTED 
THIS  GATEWAY, 
GRATEFULLY  COMMEMORATING 
THE  SACRIFICES  OF  PATRIOTS 
FOR  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
AND 

THEIR  GALLANT  ACTION 
AT  THIS  PLACE. 
DEDICATED  AND  PRESENTED  TO  THE  STATE, 
1909. 

The  Patriotic  Committee  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
having  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  arch  and  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  consisted  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Abeel,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Clarence  L.  Bleakley,  Miss  Katherine  Carville,  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
Casey,  Mrs.  Leverett  P.  Crumb,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Davison,  Mrs. 
Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Genet,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Goldschmidt, 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Heifer,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hotchkin,  Miss  Jessie 
Mook,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Van  Inwegen,  Mrs.  Wilbur  P.  Wakeman, 
and  Miss  Josephine  Wandell. 

The  Stony  Point  Committee  of  the  American  Scenic  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Society  in  charge  of  the  Reservation  consisted 
of  Mr.  Gordon  H.  Peck,  of  Haverstraw,  Mr.  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  of 
JNTewburgh,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hall  and  Mr.  Francis  Whiting 
Halsey,  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Lee,  of  Stony  Point. 

Mrs.  Zeb  Mayhew,  of  3STew  York  city,  Regent  of  the  JSTew  York 
State  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  presided  at  the 
exercises  attending  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Robert  I.  MacBride. 

The  ceremonies  were  opened  by  the  Rev.  Robert  I.  MacBride 
of  Stony  Point,  who  offered  the  following  collect: 

O  Thou,  who  turnest  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers, 
and  hast  declared  that  the  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
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remembrance,  we  thank  thee  for  the  inspiration  which  called  into 
existence  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
blessing  which  has  hitherto  attended  it.  And  we  pray  Thee  to 
continue  to  aid  our  Society  in  this  and  succeeding  generations,  in 
the  pious  work  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  sacrifices  and 
sufferings,  and  the  valor  of  our  fathers  through  which  our  price- 
less heritage  was  won. 

And  finally,  when  we  also  shall  have  served  Thee  in  our  genera- 
tion, may  we  be  gathered  unto  our  fathers,  having  the  testimony  of 
a  good  conscience;  in  favor  with  Thee  our  God,  and  in  perfect 
charity  with  the  world.  All  of  which  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 

Address  by  Mrs.  Zeb  Mayhetv. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  This  day  has 
long  been  looked  forward  to  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Not  only  is  it  the  anniversary  of  an 
important  event  in  Revolutionary  history  —  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne  with  5,791  men  to  Gates  at  Saratoga  in  1777,  but  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  a  large  and  beautiful  memorial  arch  in  honor  of 
those  brave  men  who  took  this  stronghold  is  a  privilege  which  the 
New  York  Daughters  have  long  desired.  Since  the  birth  of  our 
Society  we  have  been  placing  tablets  on  historic  spots  and  assist- 
ing the  General  Society  in  larger  work ;  but  we  were  ambitious ; 
we  louged  to  do  something  big  on  our  own  account,  something 
which  would  approach  the  size  of  our  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  in  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  Therefore,  to  know  that  this 
is  to  be  a  reality  —  this  monument  to  our  forefathers,  the  build- 
ers of  this  fair  land  —  fills  us  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

The  story  of  those  heroes  who  made  Stony  Point  immortal,  I 
will  leave  to  the  speakers  who  have  graciously  consented  to  be  with 
us  to-day.  Their  eloquence  will  paint  the  word  picture  in  rich, 
impressive  colors,  for  nothing  in  the  English  language  can  over- 
draw the  selfless  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which  carried  those 
brave  men  through  suffering  and  hardship  to  victory.  As  their 
daughters  we  gather  here  to  honor  them. 

Many  of  our  dear  sisters  have  worked  so  hard  over  this  memorial 
that  they  no  doubt  feel  a  good  deal  like  the  poor  abject  looking 
mortal  whom  General  Longstreet  of  the  Civil  War  overheard  solilo- 
quizing as  follows :    "  Here  I  am  a  poor  miserable  beggar !  My 
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shoes  are  gone,  my  clothes  are  almost  gone,  I'm  weary,  I'm  sick, 
I'm  hungry.  My  family  have  been  killed  or  scattered  and  may  be 
now  wandering  alone  and  unprotected  in  a  strange  country.  And 
I  have  suffered  all  this  for  my  country!  I  love  my  country.  I 
would  die  —  yes,  I  would  —  I  would  die  willingly  if  it  were 
necessary,  because  I  love  my  country,  but  if  this  war  is  ever  over, 
I'll  be  if  I'll  ever  love  another  country !  " 

Even  though  the  hard  workers  may  have  felt  that  way  yesterday,. 
I  am  sure  that  before  our  program  is  finished,  they  will  feel  so- 
inspired  and  well  paid  for  their  labors  that  they  will  want  to  begin 
another  memorial  to-morrow. 

We  have  with  us  to-day  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  —  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing  in  this  community  —  one  whom  you 
all  know.  He  has  graciously  consented  to  address  us,  and  I  take- 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Tompkins. 

Address  by  Hon.  Arthur  8.  Tomplcins. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  S.  Tompkins,  of  !Nyack,  1ST.  Y.,  spoke  as. 
follows : 

It  was  a  fine  and  patriotic  service  that  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  performed,  when  it  secured  to  the 
State  in  perpetuity  this  historic  ground,  this  place  rendered  sacred 
and  hallowed  by  the  heroism,  sacrifices  and  achievements  of  Revo- 
lutionary patriots  under  the  gallant  leadership  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  it  was  a  noble  impulse  that  inspired  the  society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  to  provide  for  the  erection  here  of  a 
memorial  arch,  destined  to  stand  through  all  the  ages,  marking  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  scenes  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  to  be  for  all  time  a  silent,  yet  eloquent  testimonial, 
speaking  to  the  present  and  future  generations,  speaking  to  the 
youth  who  are  to  keep  this  republic  noble  and  make  its  future 
greater,  and  speaking  to  every  passerby  of  the  courage,  daring  and 
martyrdom  of  the  men  who  in  our  early  history  esteemed  political 
and  religious  liberty  for  their  fellows  and  their  posterity  above 
their  own  lives,  and  who  regarded  the  independent  life  of  the 
colonies  as  of  greater  importance  than  their  individual  welfare  and 
comfort. 

On  this  historic  spot  —  by  the  shore  of  the  majestic  and  beauti- 
ful river  —  surrounded  by  all  the  sacred  memories  of  the  past,  and 
with  all  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  present,  and  the  bright 
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promises  of  the  future  —  what  is  the  spirit  that  should  animate 
and  dominate  our  minds  and  hearts  ?  "What  is  the  sentiment  that 
these  scenes  and  surroundings  and  memories  inspire  ? 

The  spirit  of  gratitude  that  begets  patriotism  is  the  spirit  that 
should  fill  our  minds  and  thrill  our  hearts.  Gratitude  to  the 
brave  and  wise  founders  of  our  Republic  —  gratitude  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  who  have  fought  our  country's  battles,  and  in 
every  crisis  of  our  nation's  life  have  turned  from  home  and  kindred 
and  opportunity,  and  given  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  and  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  — ■ 
gratitude  for  every  blood-stained  battlefield  —  gratitude  for  every 
bullet-riddled  battle  flag  —  gratitude  for  every  drop  of  blood  given 
and  every  sacrifice  made,  and  all  the  suffering  endured  by  the 
American  soldiers,  as  brave  as  any  that  ever  walked  the  earth,  or 
gave  battle  to  a  foe. 

Our  gratitude  to  those  in  whose  honor  we  have  met,  and  in  whose 
memory  this  arch  is  to  be  dedicated,  can  best  be  manifested  by  a 
broad  and  deep  patriotism ;  by  a  steady  attachment  to  that  spirit  of 
liberty  which  was  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the  early  Pilgrims ;  by  a 
steadfast  devotion  to  and  prompt  defence  of  the  institutions  so 
wisely  established  by  the  fathers ;  by  our  willingness  to  give  treas- 
ure and  blood  and  kin,  and  life,  if  necessary,  for  the  preservation 
of  that  political  and  religious  liberty  which  they  established ;  and 
by  a  purpose,  not  boastingly  declared,  but  deep  down  and  firmly 
rooted  in  the  heart  of  every  American,  that  always  on  land  and  sea, 
in  every  land  and  clime,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  that  glorious  and  unsullied  emblem  of  a  free  people,  shall 
be  defended  and  protected  against  every  foe. 

Our  gratitude  and  patriotism  should  be  shown  by  obedience  to 
and  respect  for  the  law.  By  the  preservation  and  observance  of  all 
the  constitutional  checks,  safeguards  and  balances  upon  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  States  and  the  Nation,  and  the  three  co- 
ordinate branches  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

By  insisting  upon  equal  rights  for  all,  and  special  privileges  for 
none,  save  those  who  undertake  to  serve  the  people,  and  then  only 
with  such  restrictions  and  limitations  and  control  as  will  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  are  the  servants  and  not  the  masters.  By  the 
enactment  and  impartial  enforcement  of  just  and  equal  laws.  By 
the  application  to  the  problems  arising  between  capital  and  labor, 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  By  an  unceasing  though  bloodless  warfare 
against  anarchy  that  would  destroy  life,  and  socialism  that  would 
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overthrow  organized  government,  and  against  every  form  of  vice 
and  iniquity  that  would  undermine  our  institutions,  destroy  our 
Sabbath,  or  subvert  our  laws.  By  holding  fast  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  past,  and  not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  swept  off  our 
feet  by  the  storms  of  radicalism  which  every  now  and  then  pass 
over  our  country. 

In  the  enjoyment  of  our  manifold  blessings  —  in  our  eager  quest 
for  knowledge  and  position  —  in  our  earnest  strife  for  opportunity 
and  advantage  —  in  these  days  of  peace  and  tranquility  and  pros- 
perity, we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  and  overlook  the  services  and 
sacrifices  of  the  men,  the  heroes  and  martyrs,  whose  patriotism, 
heroism  and  suffering  created  the  opportunities,  and  made  possible 
the  privileges  and  blessings,  and  accomplished  the  peace  that  we 
enjoy  in  such  large  measure.  We  are  so  likely  in  times  of  peace 
and  prosperity  to  forget  the  hardships  endured,  the  patience  exer- 
cised and  the  sacrifices  made  by  those  whose  lot  it  was  to  cradle 
and  defend  our  country  through  the  struggles  of  its  early  life.  So 
that  it  is  good  and  wholesome  that  we  pause  now  and  then  to  con- 
template the  past,  and  reflect  upon  the  sacrifices  and  achievements 
of  those  whose  names  and  deeds  illumine  the  pages  of  our  country's 
history. 

This  arch  when  completed  and  dedicated  will  be  a  perpetual 
lesson  in  patriotism,  which  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  a 
nation's  history,  and  so  long  as  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington,  and 
Concord  and  Yorktown,  and  Saratoga  and  Valley  Forge  and  Stony 
Point  are  remembered  ■ —  so  long  as  Shiloh  and  The  Wilderness 
and  Vicksburg  and  Lookout  Mountain  and  Gettysburg  and  Ap- 
pomattox illumine  the  pages  of  our  country's  history,  and  mark 
out  the  pathway  of  our  country's  struggles  and  triumphs,  so  long 
will  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic  be  assured. 

Some  men  sometimes  express  doubts  as  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
republic,  the  world's  great  example  in  the  art  of  self-government. 
ISTow  and  then  we  are  startled  and  alarmed  by  an  outbreak  here 
and  there.  Sectional  differences,  race-riots,  labor  troubles,  political 
upheavals,  corruption  and  iniquity  revealed  in  this  place  or  that, 
anarchistic  and  socialistic  agitation  and  tendencies.  These  things 
sometimes  disturb  and  alarm  us,  and  cause  us  to  fear  for  the  future 
of  the  republic,  but  they  are  only  temporary,  they  are  only  skin 
deep,  mere  abrasions  on  the  body  politic,  and  are  quickly  healed  by 
the  strong  current  of  national  life  that  is  constantly  coursing 
through  the  veins  of  the  republic,  and  on  such  occasions  as  this. 
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our  hearts  are  strengthened  and  our  confidence  is  restored,  and  our 
hopes  are  brightened,  and  we  are  made  optimistic  by  the  memories 
of  the  past. 

"  Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock, 
'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  a  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale, 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail,  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee, 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  joys,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee." 

Address  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Pugsley. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  then  said: 

Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point,  in  those  stirring  days  so 
ably  described  by  Judge  Tompkins,  were  so  closely  allied,  that  it 
seems  particularly  appropriate  that  we  should  have  a  representa- 
tive from  the  other  side  of  the  river.  This  gentleman,  an  ex-Con- 
gressman, has  kindly  consented  to  speak  for  us  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  of 
Peekskill. 

Mr.  Pugsley  spoke  as  follows : 

Madame  Regent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  When  we  desire 
a  patriotic  work  accomplished,  a  historical  building  preserved,  a 
battlefield  marked  by  marble  shaft  or  graceful  arch,  such  as  has 
been  reared  here  upon  Stony  Point  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  commemorate  the  heroic  daring,  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  Anthony  Wayne,  it  is  to  the  patriotic  women  of  America  that 
we  naturally  turn.  If  we  want  definite  and  decided  action  or 
results  along  any  line,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  interest  the  ladies. 
I  remember  hearing  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  received  a  flattering 
call  to  another  charge.  One  of  his  parishioners  met  his  little  boy 
and  asked  him  if  his  father  would  accept  the  call,  and  leave  them. 
He  instantly  replied :  "  Yes ;  we  are  going.  Pa  is  praying  yet, 
but  Ma  has  begun  to  pack." 

One  of  the  mightiest  factors  in  the  birth,  the  up-building  and 
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development  of  this  Nation  has  been  American  womanhood.  With 
man  she  penetrated  the  unexplored,  undeveloped  wilderness.  She 
accompanied  him  across  the  trackless  plains.  She  endured  with 
him  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life.  It  was  her 
hands  that  fashioned  the  country's  flag,  and  in  all  the  history  of 
the  JSTation  her  tender  ministrations  by  the  cradle  and  upon  the 
battlefields,  and  her  supreme  devotion  to  home  and  country  have 
guided  the  destinies  of  the  republic,  a  republic  that  is  mist  fittingly 
personified  in  the  beautiful,  womanly  figure  of  Columbia. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  not  only  to  congratulate  these  ladies 
upon  possessing  this  spirit  of  American  womanhood,  but  it  is  also 
a  pleasure  to  congratulate  them  upon  the  rearing  of  this  splendid 
tribute,  which  commemorates  the  brave  deeds  accomplished  here 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  which  made  forever 
famous  the  name  of  Anthony  Wayne. 

Amid  these  surroundings  we  seem  to  hear  the  stealthy  tread  of 
Mad  Anthony  and  his  little  band  of  brave  soldiers,  as  they  filed 
through  these  mountain  passes  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  that 
they  might  surprise  the  garrison,  storm  the  fort,  and  capture  this 
strategic  point.  We  seem  to  hear  the  roll  of  musketry,  the  clash 
of  steel,  and  the  shout  of  soldiers,  as  the  brilliant  victory  was  won 
on  that  ever-to-be-remembered  July  15,  1779.  Well  has  Webster 
said :  "  ~No  vigor  of  youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead  the 
nation  to  forget  the  spots  where  its  infancy  was  cradled  and 
defended." 

Standing  here  to-day,  upon  this  historic  field,  looking  upon  this 
scene  so  marvelously  beautiful  in  its  autumnal  tints,  filled  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  hour,  voices  seem  to  come  from  the  far-away, 
bidding  us  reach  high  ideals  in  national  life,  in  citizenship,  in  true 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

As  we  recall  to-day  our  country's  history,  her  mighty  conflicts 
on  land  and  sea,  I  have  but  one  sentiment ;  glory,  eternal  glory 
and  honor  for  the  little  patriot  army  of  continental  soldiers  and 
their  incomparable,  unconquerable  leader,  George  Washington, 
who  made  possible  this  republic.  But  one  sentiment  also  for 
that  intrepid,  daring  general,  Anthony  Wayne,  whose  achievement 
here  will  ever  live  upon  the  pages  of  history;  but  one  sentiment; 
glory,  eternal  glory  and  honor  for  all  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  the 
defenders  of  our  Constitution  and  our  Flag,  whose  supreme  daring 
from  Lexington  to  Gettysburg,  to  San  Juan  Hill  and  into  the 
Philippines  means,  I  believe,  that  America  stands  obedient  to  the 
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divine  behest  that  called  her  into  being;  means  that  all  the  great 
problems  now  confronting  us  in  our  governmental  life,  whether 
external  or  internal,  whether  diplomatic  or  administrative,  whether 
political  or  social,  will  be  solved  by  an  enlightened,  by  a  patriotic 
citizenship  and  statesmanship  like  that  manifested  by  James  A. 
Garfield,  who,  in  a  critical  period  of  our  nation's  life  stilled  the 
tumultuous  passion  of  men's  hearts  by  a  single  sentence  —  "  God 
reigns,  and  the  government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

As  we  lay  the  the  cornerstone  of  this  beautiful  gateway  to-day, 
may  this  ceremony,  and  the  thoughts  of  heroic  action  and  patriotic 
devotion  to  which  it  gives  rise,  bring  to  the  mind  and  vision  of 
every  patriotic  man  and  woman,  and  to  the  vision  of  all  classes  of 
our  citizens,  the  great  foundation  truths  and  principles  on  which 
was  builded  our  mighty  republic !  May  those  principles  and  truths 
so  abide  that  our  beloved  country  may  go  onward  to  increased 
usefulness  and  power  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  prove  the 
guiding  light,  which  at  the  last  shall  lead  the  whole  world  to  the 
love  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  leave  this 
historic  spot  this  afternoon  without  speaking  in  the  strongest  terms 
against  the  desecration  that  is  taking  place  on  yonder  battlefield 
at  Fort  Montgomery,  where  patriots,  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Revolution,  fought  for  those  principles  of  liberty  and  equal 
rights  which,  I  believe,  are  still  dear  to  every  true  American  heart. 
May  patriotic  sentiment  find  expression,  and  be  so  aroused  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  State  of  !N"ew  York  to  place  a  penal 
institution  upon  a  spot  so  sacred  in  our  country's  history !  I 
believe  that  if  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  women  of  the  State 
of  Xew  York  shall  be  aroused,  no  State's  prison  shall  ever  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  nor  men  be  placed  behind 
-prison  bars  on  soil  so  precious,  for  there,  as  well  as  here,  might 
be  inscribed  the  fitting  words :  "  Enter  with  reverent  step,  for 
this  is  sacred  ground." 

Address  by  George  Frederick  Kunz,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D. 

Mrs.  Mayhew  introduced  the  President  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  with  these  words : 

After  listening  to  these  honorable  gentlemen  and  feeling  the 
inspiration  of  their  eloquence,  I  agree  with  Johnnie  in  his  defi- 
nition of  a  statesman.    I  know  you  have  all  heard  the  story,  but 
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I'm  going  to  make  martyrs  of  you  by  telling  it  again.  A  school 
inspector  asked  a  class  the  question :  "  What  is  a  statesman  ?" 
After  some  hesitation  Johnnie  stood  up  and  answered  "  One  who 
makes  speeches."  "  Not  bad,"  said  the  inspector  smiling  encourag- 
ingly at  the  youngster,  "  but  not  quite  right.  For  instance  I  make 
speeches  and  I  am  not  a  statesman."  Johnnie's  quick  reply  was, 
"A  statesman  is  one  who  makes  good  speeches."  I  am  sure  you 
will  all  agree  with  me  that  these  gentlemen  are  statesmen. 

We  now  have  the  pleasure  in  store  for  us,  of  listening  to  one 
at  the  head  of  the  Society  into  whose  care  this  sacred  ground  was 
committed  by  the  New  York  Legislature.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  President  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Dr.  George  P.  Kunz,  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Kunz  spoke  as  follows: 

Madam  Regent,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — -In  the  life  of  a 
nation,  as  in  the  individual  life,  there  are  moments  when  our 
thoughts  are  turned  toward  the  past,  toward  the  events  which  sig- 
nalized the  beginnings  of  our  present  existence.  From  this  source 
we  must  seek  the  inspiration  which  will  arouse  us  to  emulate  the 
deeds  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  they  so  nobly 
began.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to  further  the  well-being  of 
our  nation  and  realize  the  ideal  of  the  founders  of  our  State. 

The  members  of  the  organization  represented  here  to-day  are 
the  descendants  of  men  and  women  who  left  the  parent  country, 
usually  to  endure  the  greatest  hardships  in  the  new  land  of  their 
adoption,  when  the  hills  were  covered  with  forests.  When  these 
were  removed,  they  found  that  the  soil  was  full  of  immense  rocks, 
left  there  by  the  glaciers  which  had  brought  them  down  from 
Canada  ?  Did  they  murmur  ?  Did  they  return  to  where  they  could 
live  with  more  ease?  All  that  was  necessary. for  them  to  do  was 
to  stifle  their  principles.  But  no ;  they  cut  down  the  forests ;  they 
cleared  the  fields.  What  this  meant,  is  hard  to  understand  for 
those  who  live  with  all  the  comforts  of  comfortably  heated  apart- 
ments with  baths,  affording  greater  facilities  for  cleanliness  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Rome.  Indeed,  as 
many  live  more  frugally  now  than  then,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  continual  steaming  of  the  body  to  remove  the  effects  of  the 
excesses  indulged  in  by  the  ancients.    The  house  with  hot  and 
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cold  water,  cold  storage,  telephone,  telegraph,  wireless  telegraph, 
megaphones,  etc.,  the  bread  and  meat  and  other  necessities  that  are 
delivered  at  our  door  with  the  morning  paper,  before  our  break- 
fast ;  these  would  have  been  wonderful  things  to  contemplate  from 
the  perspective  of  the  pioneer,  who  helped  to  prepare  this  fair  land 
of  ours  for  the  privileges  we  now  reap  from  their  labor. 

Compare  our  lot  to-day  with  that  of  those  early  settlers,  with 
their  uncleared  farms ;  farms  from  which  must  be  hauled  away 
those  immense  rocks  which  now  form  walls  frequently  from  two 
to  ten  feet  in  thickness ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  wall  that  was 
twenty-four  feet  wide.  What  monuments  to  the  perseverance,  to 
the  industry  of  those  early  settlers !  Is  it  a  wonder  that  after  a 
century  and  a  half  of  such  patient,  willing  struggles  as  these, 
the  men  who  fought  here  and  elsewhere  for  the  nation's  liberty 
should  prove  to  be  of  a  better  and  more  tried  steel  than  the  soldiers 
of  the  parent  country?  A  steel  that  did  not  stay  bent,  but  re- 
bounded to  the  struggle  again  and  again,  emerging  from  those 
interminable  battles  which  won  for  the  colonies  their  freedom, 
battered,  perhaps,  but  not  broken !  Is  it  a  wonder  that  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  later  than  the  Revolution  the  daughters  of 
those  ancestors  who  brought  about  the  Revolution  should  be  found 
active  in  the  service  of  their  country's  honor  ?  Were  it  not  so 
we  would  not  be  assembled  here  to-day  to  dedicate  this  memorial 
arch. 

With  the  great  increase  in  our  population  caused  by  the  influx 
of  myriads  of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  we  may 
gain  a  more  progressive  type  of  population  for  the  United  States, 
but  is  it  always  a  superior  type  ?  It  seems,  at  times,  as  though 
there  were  too  great  a  percentage  of  a  certain  type  to  the  American 
blood ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  a  question  whether  there  are  enough 
native  Americans  to  leaven  this  vast  population  and  change  its 
sentiments  to  those  of  our  land. 

Most  certainly  those  who  are  descended  from  the  heroes  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  who  prize  their  family  name  as  one 
of  their  clearest  treasures,  must  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  one  can  wish  to  break  the  tie  that  binds  him  to  the  past. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  caused  the  surrender  of  General 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago  to- 
day, and  of  those  who  aided  in  the  capture  of  Stony  Point,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  ago,  now,  in  their  turn,  must  be 
doing  something  and  that  something  must  naturally  be  patriotic 
and  meritorious.   It  is  the  desire  for  social  organization  that  leads 
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to  the  village,  the  city,  the  State,  the  nation.  Even  the  savage 
has  an  organization  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  a  poor  savage  who 
has  no  ancestry  to  be  proud  of,  and  no  desire  for  the  just  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men. 

We  often  hear  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  our  patriotic  societies 
are  sustained  by  those  who  seek  social  advancement.  Do  we  not 
hear  these  same  criticisms  about  every  church  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  every  society  and  in  every  church  there  are  some  who  do 
this,  and  even  do  wrong  in  connection  with  either  a  society  or  a 
church.  But  should  this  sully  the  fair  name  of  the  society  or  the 
church  ?   "We  are  only  human. 

"  In  unity  there  is  strength."  This  rule  applies  to  social  organi- 
zation as  well  as  to  everything  else,  just  as  the  ivy-tendrils  bind 
together  the  old  ruin  or  wall,  covering  up  the  process  of  decay, 
and  forming  a  habitation  for  the  bird,  so  an  organization  with 
high  ideals  preserves  the  old  historic  reminder  of  noble  deeds, 
weaving  about  it  a  network  of  pious  memory,  after  all  who  per- 
formed the  heroic  acts  are  dead  and  gone,  and,  throwing  the 
mantle  of  loving  protection  over  it,  invites  others  to  profit  by  this 
forethought.  The  ivy  differs  from  the  wistaria  in  the  fact  that  it 
clings  and  holds,  whereas  the  wistaria  pulls  down  and  tears 
asunder.  The  poison  ivy  may  cling  and  hold ;  its  bright,  alluring 
leaves  are  very  tempting,  but  the  person  who  tampers  with  it  is 
apt  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  for  days  afterward,  if  he 
is  at  all  sensitive  to  the  poison  this  plant  throws  out  so  readily. 
This  is  a  type  of  those  who  only  seek  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  evil  deeds,  which  are  best  forgotten. 

Patriotism  is  of  two  kinds :  Latent  and  active.  If  it  is  present 
as  a  latent  quality  it  will  be  brought  out  at  the  proper  moment, 
brought  to  the  surface  by  contact  with  those  in  whom  it  is  an 
active  quality.  The  late  Marshall  Field  often  said :  "  You  can 
never  tell  what  a  man  will  do  until  you  try  him."  Unfortunately, 
in  many  eases,  the  results  of  the  test  are  but  meagre,  and  only 
serve  to  prove  the  man's  unworthiness,  but  give  us  the  children, 
the  grandchildren,  the  great  grandchildren,  of  those  who  have 
fought  for  their  country's  cause  —  let  the  opportunity  present  it- 
self, as  it  often  has  done  —  and  we  witness  a  revelation  of  power 
that  carries  all  before  it. 

What  have  our  patriotic  societies  been  doing  in  these  times  of 
peace  ?  They  have  added  the  good  cause  of  scenic  preservation ; 
they  have  aided  in  cherishing  historic  remembrances  so  that  in  our  j 
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country,  more  especially  in  our  Eastern  states  —  travel  where  you 
will  —  you  will  find  a  tablet  or  monument  erected  to  tlie  memory 
of  some  man  or  to  commemorate  some  event  associated  with  the 
history  of  our  country.  There  is  the  monument  at  Fort  Washing- 
ton ;  on  Washington  Heights  stands  the  Jumel  Mansion,  a  promi- 
nent monument  in  itself.  Go  to  Tarry  town,  Yorktown  —  a  hun- 
dred other  places  —  and  your  visit  will  be  made  the  pleasanter  by 
the  silent  reminders  that  evidence  the  deeds  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  are  due  to  the  zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  honor  them. 

But  there  is  one  more  great  work  to  be  accomplished.  During 
the  past  twenty  years,  owing  to  the  introduction  of  electricity 
and  the  enlargement  of  our  manufacturing  institutions,  great  cor- 
porations have  established  themselves  upon  the  river  banks  or 
other  streams,  and  put  up  immense  plants  for  power-houses,  soap 
factories,  and  other  purposes.  When  these  are  on  our  beautiful, 
majestic  Hudson  river,  and  are  silhouetted  against  the  sky  or 
the  Palisades  for  a  background,  the  effect  is  very  unpleasing  and 
seriously  impairs  the  beauty  of  nature.  In  addition  to  this,  these 
companies  feel  called  upon  to  rear  immense  signs  with  letters  from 
two  to  six  feet  in  height,  so  that  when  one  stands  in  front  of 
Grant's  tomb,  or  some  other  point  of  vantage  especially  singled 
out  for  respect  and  veneration,  these  signs  thrust  themselves  upon 
our  sight.  It  would  seem  that  the  letters  on  every  sign  of  this 
description,  whether  painted  or  luminous,  should  be  strictly  limited 
to  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  Why  should  we  be  com- 
pelled to  read  "Pearline;"  "The  New  York  Edison  Co.,"  and 
other  words  the  instant  we  lift  our  eyes  in  a  survey  of  the  city  or 
the  harbor  ?  Pressure  should  also  be  brought  to  bear  to  compel 
these  companies  to  cover  their  buildings  with  ivy  or  some  other 
plant,  more  especially  if  these  buildings  can  be  erected  with  an 
occasional  line  of  beauty,  which  need  entail  little,  if  any,  extra 
cost  upon  their  owners.  Perhaps  mild  persuasion  may  do  it,  or 
prizes,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  legislation. 

The  fact  that  the  child,  America,  cut  loose  from  the  parent 
England,  meant  that  the  child,  as  is  often  the  case,  left  the  parent 
with  more  or  less  unpleasantness,  followed  first  by  anger,  then  by 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  as  to  the  child's  success.  But,  as  a 
ride,  this  transplanting  to  a  new  soil  gives  the  plant  a  greater 
vigor;  just  as  those  who  carried  a  little  pampas  grass  to  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  amazed  to  find  that  the  grass  covered 
the  entire  land,  making  it  one  of  the  greatest  grazing  countries 
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in  the  world.  Just  as  a  gentleman,  who  took  a  few  small  water 
hyacinths  to  Florida  was  the  canse  of  certain  streams  becoming 
so  impeded  as  seriously  to  affect  navigation:  But  some  farmers 
found  that  this  same  plant  meant  thousands  of  tons  of  fertilizing 
material  for  the  soil;  just  as  the  German  government  has  learned 
by  experiment  that  when  pine  trees  are  replanted  the  roots  will 
become  enlarged,  with  the  result  that  trees  of  twenty  years'  growth 
are  as  large  and  vigorous  as  trees  of  forty  years'  growth  which 
have  not  been  replanted ;  so  this  transplanting  of  a  people  to  a 
new  soil  has  served  to  settle  and  develop  the  greatest  stretch  of 
country  in  the  world  confined  within  the  limits  of  one  nation,  the 
great  United  States,  which  we  are  to-day  proud  to  call  our  native 
land. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  who  have  erected  this  archway 
here  are  the  worthy  offspring  of  this  transplanted  people  and  the 
monument  which  they  have  erected  is  worthy  of  them. 

The  triumphal  arch  first  appeared  in  Rome,  and  the  earliest 
instance  is  offered  by  that  which  Lucius  Sterninius  caused  to  be 
erected  in  196  B.  C,  from  the  spoils  of  his  victory  over  the  Span- 
iards. Another  memorial  arch  of  the  same  period  is  that  of 
Scipio  Africanus  (190  B.  C).  Although  these  triumphal  arches 
were  often  erected  at  some  spot  on  the  course  taken  by  the  tri- 
umphal procession,  they  must  have  been  completed  long  after 
the  actual  triumph  of  the  victorious  commander.  To  imperial 
times  belong  the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  Roman  arch ;  that 
of  Augustus,  at  Rimini,  raised  in  memory  of  the  completion  of 
the  Blaminian  Way;  that  of  Titus  (A.  D.  80),  at  Rome,  built 
in  commemoration  of  the  siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  this  type ;  and  that  of 
Constantine  (312  A.  D.),  at  Rome,  a  more  elaborate  structure  than 
the  arch  of  Titus.  As  a  specimen  of  a  gateway,  we  may  mention 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  at  Rome,  which  was  erected  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  the  great  aqueduct. 

Many  arches  are  still  in  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  Roman 
world ;  in  France  at  St.  Remy,  Orange,  etc. ;  in  Spain,  at  Cap- 
rarra  and  Bara;  in  North  Africa,  at  Timgad,  and  many  other 
places ;  in  Syria,  at  Palmyra,  Gerasa,  and  Baalbek.  Of  modern 
arches  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  in  Paris,  the 
Brandenburger  Thor  in  Berlin,  the  Siegesthor  in  Munich,  and  we- 
must  not  forget  the  chaste  and  beautiful  Washington  Arch  in 
New  York  and  the  Memorial  Arch  in  Brooklyn. 

More  recently,  a  beautiful  temporary  arch,  the  Dewey  arch,  was 
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placed  in  Madison  Square,  near  Twenty-third  street,  opposite  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.  This  structure,  suggested  and  planned  by 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Berg,  on  the  lines  of  the  Arch  of  Titus,  was  later 
elaborated  and  completed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Lamb, 
and  was  the  handiwork  of  various  members  of  the  National  Sculp- 
ture Society.  This  arch  was  an  object  of  beauty  and  interest,  but 
as  it  seriously  interfered  with  traffic  at  this  point,  it  was  removed. 
It  seems  most  appropriate  and  fitting  that  the  arch  should  come 
into  favor  among  us  in  the  Great  Republic  of  the  West,  when  we 
consider  that  the  use  of  this  form  of  construction  for  the  com- 
memoration of  great  deeds  first  arose  among  the  Romans  of  re- 
publican times. 

The  arch  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Arch  of  Heaven  — 
the  rainbow,  which  sheds  its  colors  over  the  sky,  often  crowning 
the  storm  that  has  gone  before.  So  may  this  arch,  reared  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  New  York  State,  to  crown  the 
great  conflict  fought  here  by  General  Anthony  Wayne  and  his 
sturdy  and  loyal  soldiers  over  a  century  ago,  prove  to  be  the  rain- 
bow of  peace  and  promise  crowning  those  storms  whose  echoes  — 
such  is  the  youth  of  this  country  —  have  only  just  been  stilled. 

This  arch  has  been  built  with  the  stones  taken  from  the  soil 
upon  which  was  fought  the  decisive  battle.  No  doubt  some  of  them 
have  been  hallowed  by  the  blood  of  those  who  fought  for  their 
liberty  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  fought  for  what  they  believed 
was  right.  The  rocks  themselves  are  among  the  earliest  known, 
geologically ;  they  are  of  a  very  enduring  character  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  arch  will  last  many  centuries. 

Of  the  world's  historic  arches,  a  goodly  number  are  fairly 
intact  after  nearly  two  thousand  years  of  exposure.  The  arch  is 
one  of  the  most  enduring  forms  of  monument  and  it  was  a  wise 
choice  to  make  the  one  of  which  we  are  laying  the  cornerstone  of 
this  form.  But  may  this  one  be  so  well  builded  that  it  will  stand 
as  a  herald  to  tell  future  ages  of  the  great  and  noble  victory 
fought  here,  and  of  the  good  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  that  have  reared  it,  and  may  it  stand  ages  after 
all  the  other  arches  have  been  forgotten. 

May  the  lessons  learned  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolution  —  il- 
lumined from  time  to  time  by  heroic  deeds  such  as  that  we  cele- 
brate to-day  —  still  be  present  with  us,  and  help  to  guide  us  along 
the  right  path,  the  path  of  progress  in  moral  worth  and  substantial 
achievement,  for  it  is  not  the  mad  pursuit  of  wealth  and  of  in- 
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dividual  success,  but  the  uniting  of  the  efforts  of  all  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  larger  aims,  that  builds  up  a  great  nation.  This  glorious 
arch,  reared  as  it  has  been,  in  times  of  financial  trial,  stands  as  a 
still  further  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  of  the  loyalty  and  generos- 
ity of  those  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erection,  might  well  have 
put  other  and  more  personal  interests  before  it  and  did  not. 

In  the  name  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society,  I  thank  your  regent  and  every  daughter  of  the  Society 
for  the  generous  support  which  has  accomplished  this  glorious 
work. 

Address  by  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman  Flail. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  then  said : 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  another  prominent  member 
of  this  Society  who  will  speak  to  us.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Stony  Point  Park  Committee  with  Mr.  Henry  K.  Bush-Brown, 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey,  Mr,  Thomas  Lee  and  Mr.  Gordon  H. 
Peck,  as  chairman.  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
State  of  New  York  are  much  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
courteous  co-operation  in  this  work  and  for  their  hospitality  in^j 
entertaining  us  all  at  luncheon  to-day.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Mr.  Edward  Hagaman 
Hall. 

Mr.  Hall  said : 

Madam  Regent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. —  In  an  impressive 
place  and  upon  an  impressive  occasion  like  this,  I  feel  as  I  do  when 
I  hear  impressive  music  —  I  would  rather  keep  still  than  speak. 

To-day,  surrounded  by  the  glories  of  autumn,  while  the  redden- 
ing sumac  and  maple  and  dog- wood  glow  like  funeral  torches  to' 
our  heroic  dead,  a  symphony  of  patriotic  thoughts  surges  through 
the  chambers  of  our  memory.  Nature  and  recollection  join  to  sing 
a  solemn  requiem  to  our  national  heroes,  while  our  rocks  and  rills, 
our  woods  and  glorious  hills,  continue  their  everlasting  oratorio  of 
creation.  Hnder  influences  like  these,  how  difficult  it  is  to  express 
our  profound  emotions.  We  almost  seem  to  hear  of  the  opening 
words  of  that  ancient  and  beautiful  ritual :  "  The  Lord  is  in  his 
holy  temple,  let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him." 

And  yet  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  try  to  express  as  best  we  can 
what  is  in  our  inmost  hearts. 

We  have  come  to  this  ancient  promontory,  this  uprising  of 
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primal  rocks,  and  out  of  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth  have 
erected  a  noble  monument  to  fundamental  sentiments  of  the  human 
breast. 

How  many  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  sail  by  this  Point 
on  our  great  river  or  who  pass  it  on  land,  or  who  come  to  these 
historic  acres  and  stand  upon  this  ground  made  sacred  by  the  blood 
of  our  forefathers,  realize  the  vast  antiquity  of  this  rocky  altar  ? 
These  granite  masses  were  among  the  first  to  lift  their  heads  above 
the  primeval  flood ;  and  when  all  of  the  continent  to  the  south  and 
west  was  yet  submerged  beneath  the  great  original  ocean,  Stony 
Point  was  an  island  near  the  ocean's  shore,  connected  by  a  chain  of 
similar  elevations  with  their  great  Archaean  brothers  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks  and  Canada.  Truly,  we  stand  upon  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  the  earth. 

And  out  of  this  primary  and  enduring  material  the  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  have  erected  a  monument  to  some  of  the  deepest 
and  most  enduring  sentiments  of  mankind.  From  time  im- 
memorial, heroism,  courage  of  conviction  and  self-sacrifice  have 
been  admired  and  commemorated.  The  red  men  whose  moccasined 
feet  once  trod  the  aisles  of  the  neighboring  forests,  dropped  stone 
upon  stone  and  erected  the  memorial  pile  to  mark  the  spot  where 
some  brave  tribesman  fell  or  where  some  great  deed  of  heroism 
was  performed.  The  barrows  of  Old  Sarum  Plain,  the  obelisks 
and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  triumphal  arches  of  Rome  and  the 
sculptures  of  Greece  tell  the  same  invariable  story  that  this  noble 
arch  tells  to-day,  of  respect  and  admiration  for  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  human  character. 

When  we  consider  the  particular  event  which  you  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  commemorate  and  the  place  of  your  commem- 
oration, we  should  be  glad  that  you  have  not  gone  to  the  marble 
quarries  of  Vermont  for  your  materials,  but  have  taken  these 
stones  right  from  this  sacred  ground  —  right  from  the  rocks  on 
which  your  patriot  ancestors  trod;  right  from  the  rocks  which 
have  already  been  consecrated  by  the  life  blood  of  American 
patriots.  And  we  should  be  glad,  too,  that  you  have  left  them 
rough  hewn  as  they  are.  Neither  the  famous  Arch  of  Titus  nor 
the  more  elaborately  sculptured  Arc  de  Triomphe  of  Napoleon 
could  have  been  half  so  eloquent  of  the  sturdy  character  of  Wayne 
and  his  brave  followers  as  the  unpolished  stones  which  you  have 
raised  here  in  all  their  native  ruggedness. 

In  erecting  this  monument  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  the 
almost  impregnable  British  works  at  Stony  Point  by  the  American 
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troops,  you  have,  in  effect,  erected  a  memorial  to  the  whole  War 
of  the  Revolution,  for  the  battle  of  Stony  Point  was  an  epitome 
of  all  the  elements  that  won  success  in  the  struggles  for  American 
independence.  From  Washington,  who  reconnoitred  the  ground 
from  yonder  mountain,  who  planned  the  assault  and  who,  after  its 
success,  visited  this  spot,  down  through  Wayne  to  the  humblest 
private  in  the  ranks,  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  represents,  in 
personnel,  skill,  strategy,  and  courage,  every  great  element  that 
eventually  crowned  the  Continental  arms  with  victory  at  York- 
town. 

Thus  you  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have  come  to  a  worthy 
place;  you  have  come  with  a  worthy  purpose;  you  have  done  a 
worthy  deed.  And  for  this  work,  you  are  entitled  to  public  grati- 
tude. 

To  the  thoughts  which  have  so  eloquently  been  expressed  by  my 
distinguished  predecessors  it  would  be  difficult  to  add  any  of 
moment;  yet  I  venture  to  offer  you  these  two  to  take  home  with 
you: 

The  first  is,  that  this  arch  is  essentially  a  monument  to  self- 
sacrifice.  We  are  not  here  to-day  to  glorify  war.  Prom  the  day 
when  Cain  slew  Abel  to  the  present  hour  nothing  has  been  more 
abhorrent  than  the  lifting  of  one's  hand  against  a  fellow  man 
in  mortal  combat.  War  itself  is  horrid;  it  is  the  motive  and 
principle  back  of  it  that  we  admire  and  celebrate.  Now,  that 
motive  and  principle  are  broad  and  of  general  application,  and 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  affairs  of  peace.  There  can  be  in 
civil  life  a  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  as  greatly  to  be  admired  as 
the  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  battlefield.  We  need  to  have 
our  armies,  but  what  we  need  equally  if  not  more  to-day,  is  the 
spirit  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  in  public  office.  We  need  men  who 
are  willing  to  stand  up  bravely  for  right  and  conscience  and 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  welfare  for  the  public 
good.  I  would,  therefore,  that  we  translate  the  lesson  of  this 
memorial  into  the  terms  of  our  present  day  life,  and  take  from 
it  courage  and  inspiration  for  a  better  discharge  of  our  civic  duties. 

My  second  thought  is  this :  As  this  great  arch  springs  from  one 
solid  buttress  to  the  other,  so  our  sentiments  of  forgiveness  and 
affection  spring  to-day  across  the  intervening  ocean  and  unite  once 
more  the  United  States  and  England  ■ — •  the  two  great  buttresses 
of  the  world's  welfare.  While  it  is  right  and  our  bounden  duty  to 
keep  in  lively  and  grateful  remembrance  the  heroic  sacrifics  of  our 
forefathers,  we  do  not  cherish  the  memories  of  the  Revolution  with 
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bitterness  toward  the  country  from  which  we  won  our  independ- 
ence. Indeed,  it  is  a  happy  augury  for  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that,  with  the  breaking  of  the  political  bond  which  once  united 
us  to  Great  Britain,  the  racial  tie  has  never  been  severed,  and  is 
stronger  to-day  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  United  States  and  England  are  at  the  present  time  more  potent 
arbiters  of  the  world's  welfare  than  any  other  two  nations  on 
the  globe.  The  United  States  is  the  guarantor  of  the  peace  of  the 
New  World.  England  at  the  present  moment  is  doing  more  to  avert 
the  impending  clash  in  southeastern  Europe  than  any  nation  in 
the  Old  World.  In  the  Ear  East,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  together  are  the  dominating  influences  for  progressive 
civilization.  This  very  week,  while  our  fleet  is  approaching  the 
waters  of  Japan,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister  has  expressed  in  the 
most  significant  terms  the  solicitude  of  his  country  for  the  friend- 
ship of  the  United  States.  Let  us,  then,  also  take  away  from 
this  hallowed  spot  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  that  time  has  as- 
suaged the  bitterness  of  those  tragic  days  of  '76,  that  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  are  again  united  in  bonds  of  af- 
fection, and  that  they  are  now  working  hand  in  hand  in  promoting 
the  common  welfare  of  mankind. 

In  conclusion,  let  me,  in  behalf  of  the  American  Scenic  and 
Historic  Preservation  Society  which  officially  represents  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  custody  of  this  reserva- 
tion, extend  to  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution 
the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  people  of  this  State  for  their 
generous  and  patriotic  work.  This  massive  pile  will  stand  for  ages 
a  worthy  monument  to  the  virtues  of  a  noble  ancestry,  to  virtues 
worthily  embodied  in  the  descendants  who  have  erected  the  monu- 
ment, to  virtues  which  brought  our  Republic  into  being  and 
which  will  ever  maintain  it  a  glorious  nation  among  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

Remarks  by  Mrs.  Mayhew. 
Mrs.  Mayhew  said : 

And  now,  before  laying  the  cornerstone,  we  have  many,  many 
people  to  thank  for  their  unstinted  assistance  in  accomplishing 
this  work  to  this  point.  To  this  point,  I  say,  and  it  may  be  well 
to  add,  that  while  the  arch  looks  to  be  nearly  completed,  there  are 
some  slips  of  paper  in  existence  with  figures  and  dates  and  prom- 
ises on  them,  which  will  require  attention  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  Daughters  cannot  relax  their  efforts  until  those  slips  of 
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paper  are  out  of  the  way  and  all  indebtedness  cleared  up.  But 
what  I  started  to  say  was  that  we  wish  to  thank,  first  of  all,  those 
who  have  so  kindly  participated  in  the  program  and  added  so  much 
to  our  pleasure  of  the  day.  Next,  Mr.  Henry  K.  Bush-Brown,  the 
artist  and  architect,  who  has  given  freely  of  his  ability,  time  and 
money.  Mr.  Bush-Brown  attempted,  and  I  must  say  succeeded,  in 
making  our  Board  of  Managers  change  their  minds.  Think  of 
it !  For  one  gentleman  to  accomplish  with  a  body  of  women !  We 
all  liked  a  certain  design  because  it  was  pretty,  and  we  were  very 
obstinate  about  the  matter,  but  this  one  gentleman  by  his  tact  and 
persuasive  powers  convinced  us  that  our  ideas  were  neither  artistic 
nor  practical.  The  other  day  I  heard  a  youngster  ask:  "Papa, 
what  is  the  difference  between  obstinacy  and  firmness  ?"  and  the 
worthy  father  answered  "  Merely  a  matter  of  sex,  my  child."  Mr. 
Bush-Brown  was  firm.  Then  there  is  our  contractor,  Mr.  Calvin 
T.  Allison,  to  whom  we  are  very  grateful  for  not  having  entirely 
completed  the  arch  before  we  could  possibly  get  together  to  lay  the 
cornerstone.  And  to  our  attorney,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Heifer,  we  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  can  never  repay.  And  the  Daughters, 
Ah,  the  Daughters !  I  can  only  speak  of  them  as  one  for  they 
have  all  worked  together  heart  and  soul.  But  to  one,  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Davidson,  of  Hillburn,  Rockland  county,  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  for  originating  the  idea  of  placing  a  memorial  here.  She 
found  this  most  suitable  spot  for  our  work,  and  would  not  let  us 
rest  until  we  investigated  the  matter.  And  foremost  in  the  work 
at  the  head  of  her  committee  stands  our  ex-regent  and  chairman 
of  Patriotic  Work,  Mrs.  John  Howard  Abeel.  Her  love  and 
devotion  to  this  memorial  which  was  started  while  she  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Society,  makes  it  eminently  fitting  that  she  should 
consign  our  tributes  to  their  sacred  resting  place  within  the  heart 
of  this  cornerstone. 

Cornerstone  Laid  by  Mrs.  John  H.  Abeel. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Abeel  of  New  York,  then  placed  in  the  corner- 
stone the  following  named  articles :    A  Bible ;  a  Copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  th 
State ;  a  piece  of  the  buff  and  blue  ribbon  of  the  Society ;  one  o 
the  Society's  recognition  pins;  a  photograph  of  the  Society's  in 
signia;  coins  of  1908  up  to  and  including  silver  dollar;  a  $7.00 
hill  of  old  Continental  money ;  postage  stamps ;  an  American  flag ; 
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an  address  book  containing  the  entire  list  of  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  New  York  State;  the  names  of 
all  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  present ;  clippings  from  news- 
papers about  the  arch;  a  note  brought  over  by  Lafayette;  visiting 
cards  of  everybody  present  at  the  dedication;  an  invitation  and 
program  of  the  day;  a  photograph  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution Committee  on  Patriotic  Work ;  a  medal  from  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  bearing  the  head  of 
Anthony  Wayne,  and  inscription  commemorating  the  dedication 
of  the  Reservation  in  1902  ;  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Stony  Point 
Battlefield  "  printed  by  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society. 

As  soon  as  the  receptacle  had  been  sealed,  and  the  cornerstone 
put  in  place,  Mrs.  Mayhew  said : 

There  may  they  securely  rest  for  centuries  to  come,  and  when 
future  generations  shall  gaze  upon  them,  may  they  feel  the  same 
thrill  of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which  fired  the  hearts  of 
our  forefathers  when  they  tore  through  that  double  line  of  abattis, 
cut  away  the  pickets,  cleared  the  chevaux-de-frise  at  a  sally  port, 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  entered  this  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net, shouting  "  The  Port's  Our  Own,"  and  which  fills  the  hearts 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  of  the  State  of  New  York ! 

The  exercises  were  concluded  by  the  benediction. 
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FORT  LEE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

By  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society. 

Location  Described. 
Fort  Lee,  W.  J.;  is  a  borough  of  3433  inhabitants  situated  on  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson  river  nearly  opposite  Fort  Washing- 
ton Point,  New  York  city.  Its  exact  location  is  in  73°  58' 
west  longtitude  and  40°  51'  north  latitude.  The  Palisades 
are  here  from  280  to  300  feet  high.  At  this  point,  a  geo- 
logical fault,  or  a  break  and  slipping  of  the  earth's  crust,  has 
caused  a  sharp  horizontal  jog  or  re-entrant  angle  in  the  escarp- 
ment. To  the  northward  of  this  angle  the  rock  facade  comes  out 
nearly  to  the  Avater's  edge;  while  to  the  southward  it  lies  back 
1,500  or  2,000  feet  from  the  river.  From  this  angle  in  the  roek 
wall,  a  gulley  or  ravine  about  1,500  or  2,000  feet  long  extends 
northward,  parallel  with  the  river,  leading  from  the  lowland  by 
the  shore  to  the  top  of  the  Palisades.  The  bluff  lying  between  the 
ravine  and  the  river,  about  700  or  800  feet  wide,  is  called  Fort 
Lee  Bluff.  Fort  Lee  village  lies  on  the  crest  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  ravine,  some  of  its  streets  leading  down,  by  steep 
and  tortuous  courses,  to  the  highway  running  through  the  rocky 
gorge. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pass  through  this  gorge  was 
the  only  means  of  access  from  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  Palisades 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
from  the  shore  near  the  foot  of  the  gorge  there  should  be  a  ferry  to 
Manhattan  Island.  This  ferry  was  run  by  an  old  settler  named 
Burdett,  or  Bourdette,  and  the  place  was  known  as  Burdett's 
Ferry.*  From  the  top  of  the  clove,  an  ancient  highway  ran  north- 
westward to  what  is  now  called  Leonia.    There  it  connected  with  a 


*  On  a  manuscript  map  of  1778  it  is  marked  "  Moor's  Landing,"  possibly 
after  Col.  John  Moor,  mentioned  on  pp.  209-210. 
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north  and  south  road  leading  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Hackensack, 
Northern  New  J ersey  and  New  York  State  in  one  direction  and  to 
Weehawken  and  Hoboken  in  the  other.  By  way  of  Hackensack 
there  were  roads  leading  to  Southern  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  colonies  beyond.  There  was  no  village  on  the  heights 
overlooking  the  ferry  at  that  time,  but  on  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of 
the  clove,  were  a  number  of  houses,  one  of  which  served  as  Gen. 
Greene's  headquarters,  and  is  still  standing. 

The  name  of  Fort  Lee  Village  is  derived  from  the  fortifications 
which  were  erected  here  during  the  War  of  the  Eevolution  and  the 
history  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  briefly  to  relate. 

Strategic  Importance  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Early  in  1776,  the  control  of  the  Hudson  river  became  an  object 
of  supreme  importance,  and  so  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  1775,  the  theatre  of  hostilities  was  in  and  around  Boston.  In 
January,  1776,  a  British  squadron  left  Boston  harbor  for  some 
destination  kept  secret  from  the  Americans.  Washington,  however, 
confidently  suspected  its  object  to  be  the  possession  of  New  York, 
and  despatched  Gen.  Charles  Lee — after  whom  Port  Lee  was 
eventually  named — to  that  city  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
defense.  Lee  arrived  at  New  York  February  4th.  On  the  very 
same  day,  the  British  squadron  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed 
into  the  harbor,  and  after  a  brief  visit,  which  threw  the  little  town 
into  a  panic,  continued  its  cruise,  its  ostensible  object  being  North 
Carolina. 

Lee  began  to  plan  defences  for  Manhattan  Island  and  the  Hud- 
son River,  for  the  leaders  on  both  sides  realized  that  a  struggle  for 
the  control  of  that  thoroughfare  was  close  at  hand.  Washington 
knew,  from  intercepted  British  correspondence,  that  the  plan  of 
the  enemy  was  to  secure  possession  of  the  East  and  Hudson  Rivers, 
with  a  two-fold  end  in  view :  In  the  first  place  the  British  hoped 
thereby  to  maintain  safe  intercourse  by  land  and  water  by  a  short 
route  between  New  York,  Albany  and  Canada,  and  to  recover  and 
retain  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.    In  the  second  place, 
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they  hoped  to  cut  off  the  New  England  colonies  from  intercourse 
and  co-operation  with  their  neighbors  on  the  west  and  south, 
thereby  weakening  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Americans  and 
enabling  the  British  to  defeat  them  in  detail.  The  Hudson  River 
was  therefore  regarded  as  the  strategic  key  to  the  continent. 

Lee's  plan  for  the  defence  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson  were 
not  far  advanced  when,  on  March  7,  he  was  sent  to  the  South  to 
watch  Clinton's  operations,  and  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, was  placed  in  command  temporarily  in  New  York.  Lord 
Stirling,  whose  home  was  at  Baskinridge,  1ST.  J.,  had  been  promoted 
by  Congress  on  March  1,  1776,  to  be  Brigadier  General  for  the 
Middle  Department,  comprehending  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

Seat  of  War  Transferred  to  New  York. 

On  March  17,  the  British  evacuated  Boston  and  sailed  for  Nova 
Scotia ;  but  Washington,  not  knowing  their  destination,  suspected 
that  they  were  bound  for  New  York,  and  in  informing  Lord  Stir- 
ling of  the  evacuation,  urged  him  to  the  utmost  activity  and  exer- 
tion to  prevent  any  designs  of  the  enemy  in  this  direction. 

Stirling  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  defences  of  Brooklyn 
and  to  those  of  New  York,  which  latter,  at  that  time,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  only  25,000  persons  and  lay  chiefly  below  the  latitude  of 
the  present  city  hall. 

On  March  20,  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Thompson  and  repaired  to  New  Jersey  to  expedite  measures  for 
the  defense  of  East  Jersey.  Lie  advised  fortifying  Amboy,  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  the  Kill  van  Kull,  Bergen  Neck  and  Paulus  Hook 
(Jersey  City),  but  up  to  this  time  no  thought  had  been  given  to  the 
strategic  advantage  of  the  Fort  Lee  site. 

Washington  Selects  Site  of  Fort  Washington. 
Meanwhile,  Washington  hastened  troops  to  New  York  and 
placed  in  command  General  Israel  Putnam.    On  April  13,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  arrived  on  the  scene  and  on  the  20th  his 
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chief  engineer,  Col.  Rufus  Putnam,  arrived.  As  soon  as  possible, 
the  two  set  out  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  adjacent  country.  About  the  middle  of  June,  among  other 
plans,  they  decided  to  erect  upon  the  highest  point  on  Manhattan 
Island  overlooking  the  Hudson  a  fortification  which,  in  honor  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  was  named  Fort  Washington.  This 
work  stood  on  the  line  of  the  present  West  183rd  street,  immedi- 
ately west  of  Port  Washington  avenue,  and  its  fate  was  intimately 
connected  Avith  that  of  its  complement  across  the  river,  Fort  Lee. 

While  the  erection  of  Fort  Washington  and  its  related  defences 
was  going  briskly  forward  on  Manhattan  Island,  Washington, 
under  date  of  July  10,  1776,  wrote  to  Congress: 

"  Gen.  Mercer  is  now  in  the  Jerseys  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  ordering  the  militia  coming  from  the  Flying  Camp,  and  I  have 
sent  over  our  Chief  Engineer  to  view  the  grounds  within  the 
neighborhood  of  Amboy,  and  to  lay  out  some  necessary  works  for 
the  encampment  and  such  as  may  be  proper  at  the  different  passes 
in  Bergen  Week  and  other  places  on  the  Jersey  shore  opposite 
Staten  Island." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Washington  makes  no  mention  here  of 
any  plan  for  a  fortification  opposite  Fort  Washington,  and  this 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  other  evidence  to  be  noted  hereafter, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  work  on  that  post  was  begun  between 
the  10th  and  the  14th  of  July,  1776. 

British  Ships  Pass  Up  the  River. 

An  important  occurrence  between  those  dates  demonstrated  the 
immediate  need  of  reinforcing  the  guns  of  Port  Washington  with 
some  armament  on  the  Palisades  if  the  Americans  expected  to 
retain  control  of  the  river.  On  June  29,  the  British  fleet  from 
Halifax  had  arrived  in  the  lower  Harbor  of  New  York,  and  the 
situation  had  at  once  become  tense.  Every  faculty  was  on  the 
alert  and  every  energy  put  forward  to  anticipate  and  thwart  the 
enemy's  designs.  In  the  midst  of  this  strain  came  the  news  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  on  July  9,  that  immortal  docu- 
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ment  was  read  to  the  American  army  in  the  what  is  now  the  City 
Hall  Park,  New  York.  Then  on  July  12,  several  more  British 
ships  came  in  from  sea  and  joined  the  fleet  in  the  lower  harbor. 
Presently,  two  of  the  enemy's  vessels  were  seen  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  rest  and  stand  up  through  the  Narrows  and  upper 
harbor  for  the  Hudson.  They  were  the  Phoenix  of  forty-four  guns 
commanded  by  Capt.  Parker,  and  the  Rose  of  twenty  guns  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Wallace,  accompanied  by  two  tenders.  The 
names  of  these  vessels  afterwards  became  famous  in  the  annals  of 
the  war.  As  they  passed  between  Paulus  Hook  and  New  York, 
the  American  batteries  opened  upon  them  and  the  ships  answered 
with  roaring  broadsides.  This  was  the  beginning  of  open  war  on 
the  Hudson.  Neither  side  sustained  much  damage,  and  the  Brit- 
ish war  ships,  keeping  near  the  Jersey  shore,  continued  their  way 
up  the  river  unmolested. 

Site  of  Fortifications  at  Burdett's  Selected  by  Washington. 

This  incident  showed  the  need  of  erecting  some  fortification  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  opposite  Port  Washington  Point.  The 
river  is  here  only  3,500  feet  wide,  the  narrowest  pass  south  of 
Stony  Point.  Washington  immediately  went  over  to  the  Jersey 
side  with  a  party  and  a  fortification  was  laid  out  on  the  bluff  at 
Burdett's  Ferry  under  Washington's  supervision.  On  July  14, 
Gen.  Mifflin,  writing  to  Washington  from  Mount  Washington, 
where  he  was  supervising  the  construction  of  the  fort  and  outworks, 
said :  "  The  party  opposite  us  on  the  Jersey  side  are  at  work  on 
the  mountain  and  will  soon  have  the  ground  prepared  for  cannon." 

Under  date  of  the  next  day,  Washington  entered  the  following 
item  in  that  remarkable  account  of  his  expenses  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington  and  remains  as  a  testi- 
mony to  his  faithful  stewardship: 

"  July  15,  1776,  To  my  own  and  party's  expenses,  laying  out 
Fort  Lee  on  the  Jersey  side  of  North  River  £8.15.0." 

As  this  work  was  not  named  "  Fort  Lee  "  until  three  months 
later,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Washington  either 
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wrote  up  his  accounts  at  a  later  date  or  revised  them  in  order  to 
make  the  references  more  intelligible. 

Gen.  Putnam  Plans  Sunken  Obstructions. 

While  these  defensive  preparations  were  going  forward  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  river,  plans  were  maturing  for  sinking  ob- 
structions in  the  river  between  the  two  forts  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  the  enemy's  vessels.  Congress  ordered  Washington  by  every 
art  and  at  whatever  expense,  to  obstruct  effectively  the  navigation 
of  the  river  between  Fort  Washington  and  the  opposite  shore,  as 
well  to  prevent  the  regress  of  the  enemy's  frigates  lately  gone  up, 
as  to  hinder  them  from  receiving  succor;  and  on  July  21,  1776, 
William  Duer  wrote  to  the  Secret  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York :  "  If 
proper  batteries  are  erected  near  the  water  at  Mount  Washington 
and  on  the  opposite  side,  mounted  with  guns  of  18,  24  and  32- 
pounders,  it  will  not  be  practicable  for  any  vessel  to  be  so  near  as 
to  prevent  our  working  under  the  cover  of  these  works  "  upon  the 
proposed  obstructions. 

The  plan  for  this  contemplated  impediment  to  navigation  was 
conceived  by  General  Israel  Putnam,  who  had  a  mechanical 
faculty,  and  not  by  Col.  Rufus  Putnam,  the  engineer.  Gen.  Put- 
nam, in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Gates  dated  July  26,  explained  his  in- 
genious scheme  as  follows: 

"  We  are  preparing  chevaux  de  frise  at  which  we  make  great 
despatch  by  the  help  of  ships  which  are  to  be  sunk  —  a  scheme  of 
mine  which  you  may  be  assured  is  very  simple ;  a  plan  of  which  I 
send  you.  The  two  ships'  sterns  lie  toward  each  other  about 
seventy  feet  apart.  Three  large  logs,  which  reach  from  ship  to 
ship,  are  fastened  to  them.  The  two  ships  and  logs  stop  the  river 
two  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  ships  are  to  be  sunk,  and  when 
hauled  down  on  one  side,  the  pricks  will  be  raised  to  a  proper 
height,  and  then  must  inevitably  stop  the  river,  if  the  enemy  will 
let  us  sink  them." 

The  progress  of  this  enterprise  is  indicated  in  a  letter  from 
New  York  dated  August  4,  1776,  which  says  that  "  last  night, 
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four  ships,  chained  and  boomed,  with  a  number  of  amazing  large 
chevaux  de  frise,  were  sunk  close  by  the  fort  under  command  of 
General  Mifflin,  which  fort  mounts  30  pieces  of  heavy  cannon." 
The  fort  referred  to  was  Fort  Washington. 

Building  Fortifications  Under  Gen.  Mifflin  s  Orders. 

More  than  a  week  was  to  pass  before  the  ineffectiveness  of  Gen. 
Putnam's  ingenious  device  was  to  be  demonstrated.  Meanwhile, 
the  work  proceeded  on  the  fortifications  on  Mount  Constitution  — 
as  the  bluff  at  Burdett's  Ferry  was  sometimes  called.  The  size  of 
the  working  party  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from 
general  orders  issued  from  headquarters  in  New  York  on  August 
6,  1776: 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty  men,  with  a  field  officer,  3  captains, 
6  subalterns,  6  sergeants,  6  corporals  and  6  drums  and  fifes,  to 
proceed  to  Burdett's  Ferry  opposite  Mount  Washington,  to  relieve 
the  party  now  there.  For  this  purpose,  to  parade  to-morrow  with 
arms,  on  the  grand  parade,  at  7  o'clock.  Apply  to  Gen.  Putnam 
for  boats,  and  attend  to  the  tide." 

On  August  12,  the  regiment  of  Col.  Daniel  Hitchcock  of  Rhode 
Island  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  detachment  at  Burdett's  Ferry 
and  to  remain  there  subject  to  orders  from  Brigadier  General 
Mifflin  who  had  command  of  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan 
Island.  This  order  was  not  carried  out  at  once.  Hitchcock's 
regiment  was  on  Long  Island  under  General  Greene,  and  on 
August  15th  Greene  wrote  to  Washington  asking  if  the  regiment 
could  not  remain  with  him  on  account  of  its  attachment  for  the  old 
regiments  on  the  Island,  its  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  its  good 
discipline.  We  have  reason  to  suspect  that  Greene  wrote  this  letter 
after  having  received  an  intimation  of  Hitchcock's  strong  desire  to 
remain  in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn  rather  than  go  to  the  wilds  of 
the  Jersey  Palisades  and  work  on  the  new  defences  being  erected 
there;  for  in  a  letter  which  Hitchcock  wrote  the  same  day  from 
New  York  to  Col.  Little  in  camp  on  Long  Island,  he  expressed 
regret  that  Little's  regiment  was  not  to  keep  him  company  at  Bur- 
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dett's  Ferry,  and  remarks :  "  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  be  able  to 
defend  ourselves  against  rattlesnakes  without  you  which  I  am  told 
are  very  plenty  there." 

Effective  Gun  Practice  from  the  Batteries. 

While  the  reluctant  Hitchcock  was  trying  to  keep  the  Hudson 
river,  and,  if  possible,  the  East  river  also,  between  himself  and  the 
rattlesnakes  of  New  Jersey,  the  batteries  on  Mount  Constitution 
and  Mount  Washington  had  an  opportunity  to  try  their  marksman- 
ship on  the  British  ships  which  had  ascended  the  river  on  July  12. 

For  over  a  month,  these  vessels  had  been  lying  in  the  Tappan 
Sea  and  Haverstraw  Bay  annoying  both  shores.  Counter  move- 
ments by  the  Americans,  however,  forced  them  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yonkers  where,  on  the  night  of  August  16,  1776,  they 
were  attacked  by  American  fire  ships  in  the  first  exclusively  naval 
encounter  on  the  Hudson  river.  Six  Americans  and  several 
British  were  killed,  one  of  the  British  tenders  was  completely  con- 
sumed, and  the  Phoenix  was  badly  damaged  before  the  British 
disentangled  themselves  from  the  fiery  grip  of  their  adversaries, 
and  anchored  at  a  safe  distance. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  August  18,  the  weather  being  rainy 
and  the  wind  fresh,  the  Phoenix,  the  Bose  and  the  remaining 
tenders  got  under  sail,  and,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  east 
bank  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  American  cannon, at  Fort  Washington, 
stood  down  the  river,  but  notwithstanding  their  precautions  to 
escape  the  fire  of  the  American  batteries,  the  guns  at  Burdett's 
Ferry  hulled  the  Kose  once  and  those  at  Mount  Washington  hulled 
the  Phoenix  three  times  and  one  of  the  tenders  once.  The  British 
very  discreetly  kept  their  men  out  of  sight,  otherwise  the  American 
riflemen  would  have  picked  them  off.  The  Rose  and  the  Phoenix 
fired  broadsides  of  grapeshot  as  they  passed,  but  only  succeeded  in 
riddling  one  tent. 

Gen.  Putnam  must  have  been  somewhat  chagrinned  at  the  im- 
punity with  which  the  enemy  passed  the  sunken  chevaux-de-frise 


The  above  map  of  Fort  Lee  in  1776  was  drawn  in  line  by  the  author  from  a 
portion  of  an  unfinished  manuscript  map,  drawn  in  wash,  in  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington.  The  original  represents  Manhattan  Island  from  about 
85th  street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  and  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey  shore.  It 
bears  no  title,  date,  signature  or  seal.  Its  date,  however,  is  obvious,  and  the 
scale  is  calculated  from  well-known  landmarks  on  Manhattan  Island  to  be  five 
inches  to  the  mile. 
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between  Fort  Washington  Point  and  the  Palisades;  but  it  must 
have  been  a  very  sanguine  man  who  expected  half  a  dozen  old 
hulks,  connected  by  a  few  logs  and  surmounted  by  a  picket  fence, 
to  blockade  effectively  a  river  1,200  yards  wide.  The  Connecticut 
general  probably  realized  that  the  scale  of  his  native  Windham 
county  creeks  was  hardly  applicable  to  the  American  Rhine. 

An  incident  of  this  day's  occurrences  was  the  effort  of  a  New 
York  carpenter  named  Hardenbrook  to  get  on  board  the  British 
ships.  His  unhappy  fate  by  drowning  was  regarded  .  by  Gen. 
Heath  as  very  properly  "  the  reward  of  such  unrighteousness." 
Three  days  later,  Hardenbrook's  body  was  taken  up  at  Burdett's 
Ferry  and  buried,  while  his  money  and  effects  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Col.  Ward  of  Connecticut,  who  was  then  in  command  at 
the  Ferry. 

Strengthening  the  Jersey  Post  After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 

On  August  19,  Washington,  in  general  orders,  again  directed 
Col.  Hitchcock's  regiment  to  move  on  the  following  day  to  Bur- 
dett's Ferry  to  relieve  the  party  there  and  Gen.  Putnam  was  in- 
structed to  furnish  boats  for  their  transportation;  but  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  Hitchcock  did  not  obey  this  order  any  better 
than  he  obeyed  the  order  of  August  12,  for  a  week  later  we  find  him 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  while  we  find  Col.  Ward  still  sta- 
tioned at  Burdett's  as  late  as  September  11.  Hitchcock  appears 
to  have  been  a  contumacious  individual,  for  on  August  19,  the 
date  of  his  second  orders  to  go  to  Jersey,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Wash- 
ington asking  him  for  a  recommendation  to  Congress  for  promotion 
equal  to  Col.  Varnum's  and  threatening  to  resign  if  he  did  not 
get  it. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  Phoenix  and  Pose  returned  to  the 
fleet  because  they  found  it  literally  "  too  hot "  for  them  in  the 
Hudson  river,  their  return  served  another  purpose;  for  they  were 
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promptly  brought  into  requisition  in  Gravesend  Bay  to  cover  the 
landing  of  the  British  on  Long  Island  August  22d. 

On  August  27,  1776,  occurred  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (or  of 
Brooklyn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called)  ;  followed  on  the  29th  by  the 
successful  withdrawal  of  the  American  army  to  Manhattan  Island. 
Washington  now  studied  the  chessboard  of  war  to  see  what  his 
next  move  should  be  —  whether  he  should  strengthen  his  defences 
and  endeavor  to  hold  the  Island  or  retreat  from  what  some  of  his 
generals  regarded  an  untenable  position.  With  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing what  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  ground,  he  ordered 
his  Chief  Engineer,  Col.  Bufus  Putnam,  to  reconnoitre  and 
report.  On  September  3,  Putnam  wrote  to  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing report,  which  is  a  little  obscure  in  one  or  two  phrases,  but 
the  general  drift  of  which  can  readily  be  understood: 

"  Sir  according  to  your  Excellency's  order  I  have  reconnoitred 
every  part  about  the  Island  of  New  York  and  the  main  as  far  as 
Frogs  Point,  and  on  a  full  view,  find  the  enemy  have  such  a 
variety  of  places  to  choose  out  of  that  it's  impossible  to  prevent 
their  landing  when  they  please.  ...  To  defend  the  passage  of 
the  North  Biver,  which  I  take  to  be  the  capital  object,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  open  a  communication  with  the  Eastern  and 
Southern  colonies,  is  to  press*  the  army  from  Burdet  landing,  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  Mount  Washington  and  the  Heights  south  as  far 
as  Col.  Thompson's  house  on  Harlem  river,  the  Heights  we  now 
possess  at  King's  bridge,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Three  Trees.  The 
batteries  on  the  Jersey  side  to  be  filled  with  guns;  the  battery  on 
the  rocks  below  Mount  Washington  completed ;  a  new  one  built 
below  the  hill  opposite  the  sunken  vessels.  These,  well  filled  with 
guns  and  ammunition,  if  the  galleys  also  afforded  their  assistance, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  for  ships  to  pass." 

Washington  Orders  More  Troops  to  the  Palisades  Post. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Col.  Putnam  advised  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  battery  at  Burdett's  Eerry,  Washington  gave  urgent 
orders  to  Brigadier  General  Mercer,  commanding  in  New  Jersey, 
to  send  a  larger  force  than  had  ever  been  stationed  there  before,  and 
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to  reinforce  the  battery  on  the  bluff  with  such  other  works  as  might 
be  necessary.    His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

"  New  York,  3  September,  1776. 

Dear  Sir. —  From  the  present  complexion  of  our  affairs,  it 
appears  to  me,  of  the  utmost  importance  and  that  the  most  salutary 
consequences  may  result  from  our  having  a  strong  encampment  at 
the  post  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  North  river,  opposite  to  Mount 
Washington  on  this  island.  I  therefore  think  it  advisable  and 
highly  necessary  that  you  detach  such  a  force  from  Amboy  and  its 
dependencies  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  note,  authority, 
and  influence,  with  a  skillful  engineer  to  lay  out  such  additional 
works  as  may  be  judged  essential  and  proper  and  the  situation  of 
the  ground  will  admit  of.  They  should  be  begun  and  carried  on 
with  all  possible  diligence  and  despatch.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions  should  be  collected  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  the  camp,  and  for  this  purpose  I  wish 
you  to  have  proper  measures  adopted  to  procure  it  and  have  it 
deposited  there  and  at  places  of  security  not  far  distant.  As  the 
Continental  officers  now  at  this  post  will  probably  take  rank  and 
command  of  anyone  you  may  send  unless  he  should  be  a  general 
officer,  I  wish,  if  you  have  one  that  possibly  can  be  spared,  and  in 
whose  judgment,  activity  and  fortitude  you  can  rely,  that  he  may 
be  appointed  to  the  command,  rather  than  an  officer  of  inferior 
rank." 

Gen.  Ewing  and  1,500  Men  at  Burdett's. 

The  garrison  at  the  post  at  Burdett's  at  this  time  was  still,  as 
it  had  been  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  Col.  Andrew  Ward's, Connecti- 
cut regiment  of  about  437  men.  Gen.  Mercer  wrote  to  Washing- 
ton that  he  could  send  Gen.  Ewing  with  a  thousand  or  more  men  to 
reinforce  Ward,  and  on  September  5  Washington  replied : 

"  Dear  Sir :  I  have  been  favored  with  your  two  letters  of  the 
3d  instant  and  observe  what  you  have  done  in  consequence  of  my 
instructions.  When  I  wrote  for  troops  to  be  sent  to  the  post  oppo- 
site Mount  Washington,  I  did  not  imagine  you  would  have  so 
many  to  spare.  About  a  thousand  under  Gen.  Ewing,  in  addition 
to  those  already  at  the  post,  I  think  will  be  fully  competent  to  its 
defence  and  such  works  as  may  be  necessary  to  erect  and  will  also 
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be  sufficient  to  carry  them  on.    More,  I  conceive,  will  be  unneces- 
sary and  may  be  better  employed  elsewhere. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  etc., 

Go.  Washington." 

In  accordance  with  this  letter,  Mercer  sent  Ewing  and  a  thou- 
sand men,  making  the  total  garrison  at  Burdett's  about  1,500.  At 
the  same  time,  measures  were  taken  for  laying  out  additional 
fortifications  and  building  barracks  for  the  greatly  increased 
number  of  troops.  On  September  4,  Washington  wrote  to  Gen. 
Schuyler,  commanding  the  northern  department,  saying  that  he 
needed  a  large  quantity  of  boards  for  barracks  at  King's  Bridge 
and  vicinity  and  at  the  Jersey  post  and  asking  if  they  could  be 
supplied.  If  they  could  be  furnished,  Washington  said  he  would 
be  glad  if  "  those  who  undertake  it  will  begin  to  hurry  'em  down 
with  all  expedition." 

Increased  Importance  of  the  Post. 
From  this  time  forward,  the  encampment  on  the  Palisades 
assumed  a  new  importance.  Protecting,  as  it  did,  the  Jersey 
approach  to  Burdett's  Ferry  it  had  a  vital  relation  to  one  source 
of  supplies  for  Fort  Washington.  Work  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
was  now  advanced  with  feverish  haste.  On  September  5,  Deputy 
Quartermaster  General  Clement  Biddle  of  the  Flying  Camp  wrote 
from  Fort  Washington  to  Gen.  Heath  at  King's  Bridge,  saying  that 
he  had  received  orders  from  Brig.  Gen.  Mercer  to  provide  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wagons  in  New  J ersey  to  be  sent  to  Burdett's 
Ferry  and  had  secured  nearly  300.  About  one-half  of  these  had 
arrived  at  the  ferry  the  night  before,  some  of  which  Washington 
ordered  to  be  discharged  and  some  of  which  were  taken  over  to 
Fort  Washington.  Biddle  does  not  state  why  Washington  dis- 
charged a  portion  of  these  much  needed  conveyances,  but  from 
Washington's  later  correspondence,  we  learn  of  his  reluctance  at 
that  time  to  impress  farmers'  teams  into  the  service  against  their 
owners'  wishes,  preferring  to  secure  them  only  by  mutual  consent ; 
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and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  preferred  not 
to  sacrifice  the  good  will  of  Jerseymen  at  this  juncture  by  com- 
pelling them  to  unwilling  service. 

While  work  was  going  briskly  forward  on  the  fortifications  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  a  council  of  war  was  held  on  September  7 
in  New  York  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  evacuate  the  town  and 
island.  The  majority  of  the  officers  favored  holding  their 
ground.  In  the  light  of  this  decision,  Washington,  on  the  following 
day,  wrote  to  Congress : 

"  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  establishing  strong  posts  at 
Mount  Washington  on  the  upper  part  of  this  island,  and  on  the 
Jersey  side  opposite  to  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  obstructions 
already  made  and  which  may  be  improved,  in  the  water,  not  only 
the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  but  an  easier  and  better  com- 
munication may  be  more  effectually  secured  between  the  northern 
and  southern  states.  This  .  .  .  will  appear  evident  to  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  recurring  to  good  maps." 

On  the  same  day  (September  8)  Washington  wrote  to  Gen. 
Mercer  in  New  Jersey  that  he  had  determined  to  call  over  Col. 
Ward's  regiment  from  Burdett's  and  requesting  Mercer  to  send  to 
the  post  enough  to  make  up  the  deficiency  and  keep  up  Gen. 
Ewing's  strength  to  1,500  men.  He  added:  "I  desire  you  will 
idirect  the  engineer  to  expedite  the  works  to  the  utmost  of  his 
abilities  which  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  General  Ewing's 
post." 

Building  of  the  Main  Fort  Begun. 
Hitherto,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  records,  the 
works  at  the  still  unnamed  post  at  Burdett's  Ferry  had  consisted 
of  a  strong  battery  on  and  near  the  point  of  the  bluff  now  called 
Fort  Lee  Bluff,  commanding  the  Jersey  terminus  of  the  ferry  and 
the  ascent  up  the  road  through  the  clove;  and  another  battery 
about  half  a  mile  farther  north  on  the,  crest  of  the  Palisades,  more 
nearly  opposite  Fort  Washington  Point,  commanding  the  sunken 
chevaux  de  f rise.- Now,  apparently,  was  begun  the  square,  bastioned 
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earthwork  on  the  western  side  of  the  clove  in  what  is  at  present 
called  Fort  Lee  Village. 

For  the  laborious  work  of  carting  earth  and  other  materials  for 
this  fortification,  wagons  were  greatly  needed,  and  on  September 
11  Washington  wrote  from  New  York  to  Gen.  Mercer :  "  If  Mr.. 
Biddle  could  engage  about  50  of  the  common  country  wagons,  or 
in  proportion  of  the  Philadelphia  teams,  to  go  up  to  Burdett's- 
Ferry,  it  would  greatly  relieve  us.  The  idea  of  impressing  is  very 
disagreeable  and  only  to  be  adopted  in  case  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity."  From  contemporary  records,  we  learn  that  a  "  Phila- 
delphia team  "  consisted  of  four  horses. 

Three  days  after  Washington's  intimation  of  the  8th  to  Mercer 
that  he  would  withdraw  Col.  Ward's  regiment  from  the  Palisades 
post,  he  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  and  on  the  12th,  Ward's  com- 
mand was  sent  over  the  river  to  reinforce  Gen.  Heath  at  King's 
Bridge. 

On  the  day  of  this  transfer,  another  council  of  war  was  held  in 
New  York  and  the  evacuation  of  the  lower  island  was  decided 
upon.  While  the  Americans  were  busily  engaged  withdrawing 
their  supplies,  arms  and  troops  from  the  city,  the  British  landed 
at  Kip's  Bay  on  September  15th  and  the  Americans  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  the  heights  north  of  Harlem. 

On  the  16th  occurred  the  Battle  of  Harlem. 

■ 

Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  Placed  in  Command. 

As  the  British  slowly  but  surely  crowded  the  Americans  north- 
ward, first  from  their  works  in  Brooklyn,  then  from  their  defences 
in  New  York  city,  the  importance  of  the  northern  posts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  increased  proportionately.  The  post  on  the 
Palisades  now  became  one  of  great  responsibility,  and  on  the  day 
following  the  Battle  of  Harlem,  Washington  ordered  over  one  of 
his  foremost  generals,  Nathanael  Greene,  to  take  command  in  the 
Jerseys  with  his  headquarters  at  Burdett's  Ferry.  On  the  19th, 
Gen.  Nixon's  brigade  was  ordered  over  to  reinforce  Greene,  and 
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other  troops  followed  until  on  the  29th,  Greene's  command  con- 
sisted of  Nixon's,  Clinton's  and  Irvine's  brigades,  and  Bradley's 
and  Dey's  regiments,  forming  a  total  of  3,521  rank  and  file  present 
and  fit  for  duty  out  of  a  body  of  5,707. 

The  work  of  building  the  fortifications  and  the  huts  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increased  number  of  troops  took  a  fresh 
impulse.  Gen.  George  Clinton  wrote  from  King's  Bridge  to  the 
committee  of  the  New  York  Convention  September  18,  1776,  "  We 
are  daily  throwing  up  works  to  prevent  the  enemy's  advancing. 
Great  attention  is  paid  to  Fort  Washington,  the  posts  opposite  to  it 
on  the  Jersey  shore  and  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  Avhich,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  are  already  effectual  so  as  to  prevent  their 
shipping  passing."  Clinton  was  mistaken  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  but  his  letter  indicates  that  the 
Americans  were  still  hopeful  of  blockading  the  river. 

While  these  works  were  progressing,  additional  vigilance  was 
bestowed  on  those  crossing  from  New  Jersey  to  the  New  York 
side,  and  the  general  orders  dated  Harlem  Heights,  September  20, 
directed  Gen.  Greene,  who  was  in  command  of  the  New  Jersey 
post,  "  to  appoint  some  careful  officer  at  Burdett's  Ferry  to  examine 
passengers  and  see  that  none  come  over  but  such  as  have  proper 
passes." 

The  Post  Called  Fort  Constitution. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  general  orders  just  quoted,  the  post  on  the 
Palisades  appears  to  have  had  no  particular  name.  It  was  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  post  opposite  Fort  Washington,  or  the  post 
on  the  Jersey  side,  or  to  the  post  at  Burdett's  Ferry.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  had  assumed  so  much  importance  and  occupied  so  frequent 
a  place  in  official  and  private  correspondence,  that  it  became  as  nec- 
essary as  it  was  desirable  that  it  should  have  a  name  of  its  own. 
Unfortunately,  the  name  which  was  first  adopted  and  used  for 
about  a  month  was  the  same  as  that  given  to  the  fort  at  West  Point 
—  Fort  Constitution  —  causing  much  confusion  in  the  records  of 
that  brief  period.    This  name  appears  to  have  been  adopted  be- 
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tween  the  date  of  the  general  orders  last  quoted  (September  20) 
and  September  23,  for  on  the  latter  date  Capt.  John  Gooch  of 
Boston  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  Fayerweather  of  that  city,  dated 
"  Fort  Constitution,  Sept.  23,  1776." 

Capt.  Gooch  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  and  enterprising  men 
in  camp  at  Fort  Constitution.  He  was  in  the  Battle  of  Harlem 
Heights  on  the  16th,  and  in  his  letter  to  Fayerweather  dated  the 
23d  says :  "  I  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  Anckle  at  the  first 
of  the  Engagement  but  never  quitted  the  Field  during  the  Engage- 
ment. I'm  now  Ready  to  give  them  the  second  part  whenever  they 
have  an  appetite."  This  was  no  empty  boast  on  Gooch's  part,  as 
was  indicated  two  months  later  when  he  dashed  across  the  river 
with  Washington's  message  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington. 

On  the  same  date  (September  23)  Gen.  Greene  uses  the  name 
"  Camp  Fort  Constitution  "  in  a  letter  to  Washington  apprising 
him  of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  the  night  before  at  Paulus  Hook 
(Jersey  City)  so  that  we  may  accept  this  as  practically  the  date 
when  the  name  came  into  use. 

New  Jersey  Contributing  Generously. 

New  Jersey,  at  this  time,  was  contributing  generously  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  army,—  not  only  that  portion  on  her 
own  soil  but  also  that  portion  in  New  York.  Gen.  Mercer  wrote 
to  the  Board  of  War  from  Amboy,  September  26,  saying:  "We 
have  for  some  days  past  been  forwarding  tents,  camp-kettles  and 
such  other  furniture  as  the  army  in  New  York  stood  in  need  of. 
Col.  Biddle  has  been  several  days  at  Fort  Constitution  giving  every 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  the  supplies  of  that  post  and  our 
army  opposite  to  it." 

The  correspondence  from  Fort  Constitution  gives  many  interest- 
ing side-lights  on  the  military  customs  of  the  day.  On  September 
26,  for  instance,  Capt.  Robert  Ballard  of  the  First  Virginia  Regi- 
ment wrote  to  Washington  asking  for  permission  to  sell  his  com- 
mission to  Lieut.  John  Petties  in  order  that  he  himself  might 
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accept  a  captaincy  of  marines.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  commis- 
sions was  a  common  practice  in  both  the  British  and  American 
armies  at  that  time,  and  this  practice  prevailed  in  the  British  army 
until  abolished  by  royal  warrant  in  1871.  Up  to  that  time  com- 
batant commissions  in  the  British  army,  except  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  Engineers  and  Marines,  were  purchasable.  The  cost  of 
commissions  ranged  from  £450  to  £1,260,  and  as  large  sums  had  to 
be  paid  for  each  step  upward  in  rank,  the  interest  of  the  money 
thus  invested  sometimes  exceeded  the  pay  of  the  rank. 

3,531  Men  at  and  Near  Fort  Constitution  September  29,  1776. 

An  idea  of  the  number  and  composition  of  the  forces  at  Fort 
Constitution  and  immediate  vicinity  may  be  had  from  the  follow- 
ing "  Return  of  Troops  in  General  Greene's  Division,  English 
Neighborhood,  September  29,  1776."  "English  Neighborhood  " 
was  a  term  broadly  applied  to  the  region  between  the  Liberty  Pole 
(Englewood)  on  the  north,  the  Palisades  on  the  east,  The  Ferry 
(Ridgefield)  on  the  south  and  Overpeck  Creek  on  the  west,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  western  slope  of  the  territory  described. 
It  was  so  called  in  contradistinction  from  the  prevailing  Dutch 
population  on  account  of  the- English  families  which  settled  upon 
the  fertile  farms  bordering  Overpeck  Creek  after  the  capture  of 
New  Netherland  by  the  British  in  1664.  The  present  village  of 
Leonia,  a  mile  and  a  half  northwest  of  Fort  Lee  Village,  was  about 
the  center  of  English  Neighborhood.  At  that  point  the  Fort  Lee 
road  joined  the  north  and  south  road  known  as  the  King's  road, 
now  Grand  avenue,  and  there  was  a  little  collection  of  dwellings 
and  a  substantial  church. 
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Building  Huts  for  Barracks. 

On  September  30,  Gen.  Greene  issued  an  order  dated  Fort 
Constitution,  directing  Major  Box  in  conjunction  with  the  engi- 
neers of  that  department  and  Col.  Bull*  to  oversee  and  forward 
the  fortifications  at  Fort  Constitution.  But  fortifications  were  not 
the  only  objects  that  required  attention.  Proper  shelter  for  the 
troops  —  some  of  Avhom  had  been  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
for  the  past  six  weeks  or  more  —  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  and  good  spirits  of  the  men.  In  a  letter  written  from  Fort 
Constitution  September  30,  1776,  by  Lieut.  Joseph  Hodgkins  of 
Col.  Little's  Massachusetts  regiment  to  his  wife  at  Ipswich,  we 
learn  not  only  that  Hodgkins'  command  had  been  here  since  Sep- 
tember 20,  but  also  of  the  pressing  need  for  huts.  He  says :  "  I 
hope  Ave  shall  stay  here  the  rest  of  the  Campan,  as  I  have  been  at 
the  Troble  of  Building  a  Log  House  with  a  ston  Chimney.  Had 
not  Lodged  on  anything  but  the  ground  since  we  left  Long  Island." 

The  manner  in  which  these  habitations  were  built  is  indicated 
in  General  Greene's  General  Orders  dated  October  8.  They  read 
as  follows : 

"  Cap.  Olney  of  Col.  Hitchcocks  Regiment  and  Cap.  Warner  of 
Col.  Little's  f  are  appointed  to  assist  in  overseeing  the  Fortifica- 
tions and  are  to  be  excused  from  all  other  duty.  Commanding 
officers  of  regiments  are  requested  to  fix  upon  proper  places  for 
barracks,  none  to  be  nearer  the  fort  than  50  rods.  The  general 
desires  commanding  officers  to  divide  the  regiments  into  messes  of 
8  men.  The  men  must  build  timber  huts,  as  boards  are  not  to  be 
had.  Boards  are  to  be  had  only  for  the  roof.  The  huts  are  to  be 
12  feet  long  by  9  wide,  to  have  stone  chimneys  and  to  be  ranged 

|  in  proper  streets." 
.  

*  Later  Lieut.  Col.  Bull  applied  for  a  pension.  A  statement  by  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  says :  "  He  marched  through 
New  Jersey  to  the  Hudson  river  opposite  Fort  Washington,  where  was  one 
regiment  from  Cumberland  and  another  from  York,  both  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  Gen.  James  Ewing  of  York  county  in  command  of  the  troops,  and 
all  three  regiments  were  employed  in  building  Fort  Lee. 

t  Lieut.  Col.  Moses  Little's  regiment. 
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Just  a  little  more  than  fifty  rods  to  the  southwest  of  the  fort  sitti 
in  the  woods,  on  the  edge  of  the  village  of  Fort  Lee,  regular  row 
of  heaps  of  stones  can  still  be  seen,  indicating  the  site  of  some  o 
these  huts. 

The  general  orders  just  quoted  are  also  interesting  because  the 
indicate  that  Col.  Hitchcock  Avas  at  last  brought  over  to  the  neigl 
borhood  of  New  Jersey  rattlesnakes  with  which  he  was  so  reluctar 
to  make  an  acquaintance  in  August. 

Washington's  High  Estimate  of  Greene. 

Washington's  selection  of  Greene  to  be  the  guiding  spirit  a 
Fort  Constitution  was  in  itself  an  evidence  of  his  great  confident 
in  Greene's  military  genius,  but  a  letter  written  from  Washing, 
ton's  headquarters  in  the  Roger  Morris  mansion  on  Manhatta 
Island,  October  4,  by  Col.  Tench  Tilghman  to  William  Duer,  give 
an  additional  insight  into  the  views  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
official  family.  Tilghman  says  to  Mr.  Duer :  "  You  have 
very  just  idea  of  Greene's  importance.  He  is  without  doubt 
first  rate  military  genius  and  one  in  whose  opinion  the  Generc 
(Washington)  places  the  utmost  confidence.  He  is  so  near  us  ths 
he  can  give  every  assistance  in  the  way  of  advice,  and  should  th 
enemy  relinquish  their  plan  against  the  Jersey  side,  he  can  als 
be  spared  to  attend  in  time  of  action." 

Washington  Frequently  Visits  Fort  Constitution. 

There  was  need  for  a  man  of  Greene's  ability  at  Fort  Constiti 
tion  at  the  present  critical  juncture,  for  Washington  could  not  ta 
where  the  enemy's  next  blow  would  land.  The  British  had  en 
ployed  their  time  since  the  battle  of  Harlem  in  industriousl 
strengthening  their  works  south  of  Manhattanville  and  Harler 
Plains,  and  were  evidently  planning  some  further  move  as  soon  a 
they  could  sufficiently  fortify  the  ground  already  gained,  but  i: 
which  direction,  Washington  could  only  guess.  The  latter  kep 
a  sharp  eye  on  E~ew  Jersey,  however.    He  warned  Gen.  Merce 
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o  keep  a  vigilant  outlook  from  the  Jersey  shore  on  the  enemy's 
novements  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  station  lookouts  on  the  JSTave- 
link  Highlands  to  give  immediate  intelligence  if  any  of  the 
3ritish  vessels  should  put  to  sea.  The  line  of  communication  from 
hese  lookouts  to  Washington's  headquarters  at  Harlem  was  by  way 
if  Fort  Constitution  and  Burdett's  Ferry.  Washington  himself 
vas  a  frequent  visitor  to  Fort  Constitution.  He  would  cross  the 
iver  to  Greene's  headquarters  and  with  his  trusted  general  make 
xtended  reconnoisances  on  horseback,  going  as  far  as  Paulus 
look  to  observe  for  himself  what  Avas  going  on  in  rTew  York  city 
[  ,nd  among  the  British  fleet. 

Troops  from  Bergen  Sent  to  Fort  Constitution. 

In  the  light  of  information  thus  obtained,  Washington  decided 
o  order  the  troops  at  Bergen,  1ST.  J.,  and  vicinity  to  break  camp 
nd  join  Greene  at  Fort  Constitution.    On  October  4,  preparations 

I or  this  movement  began  and  on  the  6th  it  was  carried  into  effect. 
A  few  scattering  orders  and  returns  at  this  period  give  us 
limpses  of  the  personnel  of  some  of  the  troops  concentrated  here : 

"  A  return  of  the  officers  present  and  absent  of  the  First  Regi- 
I  lent  of  the  Flying  Camp  from  Lancaster  county,  in  the  State  of 
]  'ennsylvania,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America,  com- 
:  landed  by  Colonel  (James)  Cunningham,  Westchester,  October 
,  1776,"  shows  the  following : 

"  Colonel  J ames  Cunningham ;  Major  Thomas  Edwards. 

"  Staff :  Adjutant,  John  Davis ;  Quartermaster,  James  Porter, 
ro  tempore;  Quartermaster,  Mathew  Swan,  at  Fort  Constitution, 
'  dth  three  companies  there. 

"  The  Stations  of  the  several  companies :  .  .  .  Captains 
J  Hinbrook's,  Work's,  McCowan's,  at  Fort  Constitution." 

I Works  at  Fort  Constitution  Extended. 
About  this  time  the  need  of  some  extension  of  the  previous  de- 
snsive  plans  became  evident,  and  Col.  Rufus  Putnam  was  sent 
ver  to  Fort  Constitution  by  Washington  to  lay  out  additional 
orks.    On  October  6,  Washington  directed  Col.  Lippett's  brigade 
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to  furnish  the  men  to  work  under  Col.  Putnam,  and  Gen.  Greene 
on  the  same  date  ordered  "  a  fatigue  party  of  400  to  complete  the 
fortifications  at  Fort  Constitution." 

Among  the  notable  men  stationed  here  at  this  time  was  Col.  John 
Glover,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Fort  Con- 
stitution October  7,  1776,  to  his  mother  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Glover's  regiment,  made  up  largely  of  men  from  his  old  seaport 
home,  contained  a  large  proportion  of  fine  sailors  and  were  expert 
oarsmen.  They  rendered  invaluable  service  in  helping  to  ferry 
the  army  across  the  East  river  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and 
were  very  judiciously  stationed  at  Fort  Constitution  where  they 
could  be  employed  in  like  manner  on  the  Hudson  river  if  an 
emergency  arose.  On  October  8,  1776,  Gen.  Greene  ordered  the 
houses  at  the  waterside  near  the  ferry  to  be  cleared  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,  so  that  the  buildings  might  be  us'ed  by  the  guards  and  ; 
ferry-men;  and  a  captain  and  forty  men  well  acquainted  with 
rowing  were  drawn  from  the  army  for  the  management  of  the 
ferry-boats,  being  relieved  of  all  other  duty.  These  men,  we  may 
infer,  in  the  absence  of  specific  records  to  that  effect,  were  taken 
from  Glover's  regiment. 

Partial  Return  of  Troops  October  8,  1776. 

An  extract  from  "  A  general  return  of  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Honourable  Hugh  Mercer,  Esq.,  Brigadier  General 
in  the  service  of  the  American  States,"  dated  Perth  Amboy,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1776,  shows  us  how  many  of  the  Pennsylvania  Flying  Camp 
were  at  Fort  Constitution  at  this  time : 
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The  overseers  of  the  work  on  the  fortifications  at  Fort  Constitu-  i: 
tion  were  changed  from  time  to  time.    On  October  8  Capt.  Olney 
of  Col.  Hitchcock's  regiment  and  Capt.  Warner  of  Col.  Little's 
regiment  were  appointed  to  this  duty;  and  on  Oct.  13,  Capt. 
Spun*  of  Col.  Hitchcock's  regiment  was  assigned  to  this  task. 

Sunken  Obstructions  Again  Passed. 
Between  these  dates  occurred  an  event  which,  while  showing 
again  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  sunken  chevaux  de  frise  between 
Tort  Constitution  and  Tort  Washington,  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  the  guns  in  those  works  to  harass  the  enemy's  ships.  About  8 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  October  9,  1776,  the  Phoenix,  Roebuck 
and  Tartar  (twenty-eight  guns)  with  three  or  four  tenders  left 
their  anchorage  at  Bloomingdale,*  where  they  had  been  lying  at 
anchor  for  some  time,  and  with  an  easy  southeasterly  breeze  stood 
up  the  river  toward  the  chevaux  de  frise,  which,  Washington  said 
in  a  letter  to  Congress  of  the  same  date,  "  we  hoped  would  have 
interrupted  their  passage,  while  our  batteries  played  upon  them; 
but  to  our  surprise  and  mortification  they  ran  through  without  the 
least  difficulty  and  without  receiving  any  apparent  damage  from  \ 
our  forts,  though  they  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  both  sides  of  the 
river." 

The  American  marksmanship  was  better,  however,  than  Wash-  I 
ington  thought.    Admiral  Lord  Howe's  despatch  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty  dated  on  the  "  Eagle  off  !N~ew  York,  ISTov.  23, 
1776,"  says  that  in  the  action  of  October  9  "the  ships  suffered 
much  in  their  masts  and  rigging,"  and  lost  nine  killed  and  eighteen 

*  Bloomingdale  was  a  name  somewhat  generously  applied  to  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Hudson  river  on  the  west  side  of  Central  Park  on  Manhattan 
Island.  Sometimes  the  name  was  applied  as  far  north  as  Vandewater  heights, 
now  Morningside  Heights.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  it  applied  to  the  region 
embracing  the  Apthorpe  Mansion,  which  stood  near  the  present  91st  street  and 
Columbus  avenue,  the  Striker  place,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  north,  and 
some  other  dwellings  in  that  neighborhood.  At  the  time  of  our  narrative 
Bloomingdale  was  within  the  British  lines. 
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wounded.  The  return  of  killed  and  wounded  made  by  Capt.  H. 
Parker,  who  commanded  the  Phoenix,  was  as  follows: 

"  Phoenix  —  One  Midshipman,  two  seaman,  one  servant  killed; 
one  boatswain,  one  carpenter,  eight  seamen,  one  servant,  one  negro 
man,  one  private  marine,  wounded. 

"  Roebuck  —  One  Lieutenant,  one  Midshipman,  two  seamen, 
killed;  one  Midshipman,  two  seamen,  one  corporal  of  Marines, 
wounded. 

"  Tartar  — ■  One  Midshipman,  killed ;  one  Lieutenant  of  Ma- 
rines, wounded. 

"  Total  —  Nine  killed,  eighteen  wounded." 

Before  the  advancing  British  ships,  fled  some  American  galleys, 
small  craft  and  two  large  ships.  The  latter,  which  had  been 
designed  to  be  sunk  along  the  line  between  Port  Constitution  and 
l  Port  Washington,  were  beached  at  Yonkers  and  two  of  the  galleys 
near  Dobbs  Ferry.  One  of  the  stranded  American  ships  was  sub- 
sequently saved. 

Heroic  Suffering  at  Fort  Constitution. 

The  condition  of  the  army  at  Port  Constitution  was  such  as  to 
excite  both  admiration  for  its  fortitude  and  commiseration  for  its 
sufferings.  On  October  10,  Gen.  Greene  wrote  to  the  President  of 
Congress : 

"  Sir :  The  sick  of  the  army  who  are  under  the  care  of  the  regi- 
mental surgeon(s)  are  in  a  most  wretched  situation,  .the  surgeons 
being  without  the  least  article  of  medicine  to  assist  nature  in  her 
efforts  for  the  recovery  of  health.  There  is  no  circumstance  that 
strikes  a  greatest  (sic)  damp  upon  the  spirits  of  the  men  who  are 
yet  well  than  the  miserable  condition  the  sick  are  in.  They  exhibit 
a  spectacle  shocking  to  human  feelings,  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
their  distress  spreads  through  the  country  will  prove  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  recruiting  the  new  army." 

Gen.  Greene  continued  at  length  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the 
present  establishment  and  showing  the  need  of  better  care  for  the 
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army,  which,  as  he  must  have  realized,  would  soon  have  need  of  the 
best  of  health  to  perform  the  grim  work  before  them.  Two  days 
later  he  knew  that  some  of  his  troops  must  soon  be  called  into' 
action. 

Premonitions  of  White  Plains. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  British  landed  a  large  body  of 
troops  at  Throggs  ISTeck,  in  pursuance  of  their  plan  to  circumvent 
the  Americans  on  Manhattan  Island.  Greene,  with  his  quick  mili- 
tary perception,  knew  what  the  Commander-in-Chief's  next  move 
would  be,  and  before  Washington  had  time  to  write  to  him,  Greene 
wrote  to  Washington  as  follows : 

"  Foet  Constitution,  October  12,  five  o'clock,  1776. 
Dear  General :  I  am  informed  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's 
troops  have  landed  at  Frogg's  Point.  If  so,  I  suppose  the  troops 
here  will  be  wanted  there.  I  have  three  brigades  in  readiness  to 
reinforce  you.  Gen.  Clinton's  brigade  will  march  first,  General 
Nixon's  next,  and  then  the  troops  under  General  Roberdeau.  I 
don't  apprehend  any  danger  from  this  quarter  at  present.  If  the 
force  on  your  side  are  insufficient,  I  hope  these  three  brigades  may 
be  ordered  over,  and  I  with  them,  and  leave  General  Ewing's 
brigade  to  guard  the  post.  If  the  troops  are  wanted  over  your  side, 
or  likely  to  be  in  the  morning,  they  should  be  got  over  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  as  the  shipping  may  move  up  from  below  and 
impede  if  not  totally  stop  the  troops  from  passing.  I  await  your 
Excellency's  further  commands.  Should  be  glad  to  know  whether 
the  enemy  has  landed  and  their  numbers. 

1ST.  Greene." 

To  His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  Headquarters." 

Under  cover  of  the  following  night  (the  13th)  Nixon's  brigade 
was  moved  from  Fort  Constitution  across  the  ferry,  en  route  to- 
Westchester  county. 

Arrival  of  Gen.  Lee. 
In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  the  preparation  for  check- 
mating the  British  move  in  Westchester  county,  no  little  sensation 
was  created  in  camp  at  Fort  Constitution  by  the  arrival  of  General 
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Charles  Lee.  Lee,  who  had  been  winning  some  gratifying  suc- 
cesses in  the  south,  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Many  persons  con- 
trasted his  victories  with  the  losses  on  Long  Island  and  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  and  based  high  hopes  on  his  expected 
coming.  In  September,  Col.  William  Malcolm  had  written  from 
New  York  to  John  McKesson :  "  Gen.  Lee  is  hourly  expected  aa 
if  from  heaven  with  a  legion  of  flaming  swordsmen." 

Lee  is  not  an  altogether  agreeable  figure  in  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. He  had  an  enormously  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own 
shrewdness  and  abilities.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Fort  Constitution 
his  head  was  dizzy  with  his  successes  in  the  south  and  his  heart 
was  rankling  with  jealousies  which  went  out  toward  even  the 
highest  in  command.  While  at  Fort  Constitution,  he  paused  long 
enough  to  write  the  following  coarse-grained  letter  to  General 
Gates  in  the  Northern  Department : 

"Fort  Constitution,  Oct.  14,  1776. 
"  My  Dear  Gates. — I  write  this  scroll  in  a  hurry.  Col.  Wood 
will  describe  the  position  of  our  army  which  in  my  own  breast  I 
do  not  approve.  Inter  nos,  the  Congress  seem  to  stumble  every 
step.  I  do  not  mean  one  or  two  of  the  cattle,  but  the  whole  stable. 
I  have  been  very  free  in  delivering  my  opinion  to  'em.  In  my 
opinion,  General  Washington  is  much  to  blame  in  not  menacing 
'em  with  resignation  unless  they  refrain  from  unhinging  the  army 
by  their  absurd  interference.  Keep  us  Ticonderoga ;  much  de- 
pends upon  it.  We  ought  to  have  an  army  on  the  Delaware.  I 
have  roared  it  in  the  ears  of  Congress ;  but  carent  auribus.  Adieu, 
mv  dear  friend  ;  if  we  do  meet  again,  why,  we  shall  smile. 

C.  Lee." 

Having  written  which,  Lee  hurried  over  to  Manhattan  Island 
and  reported  at  headquarters  at  the  Morris  mansion.  However 
unamiable  may  have  been  Lee's  personal  character,  and. however 
reprehensible  his  subsequent  conduct,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
at  this  time  he  was  highly  popular,  and  as  Col.  Tilghman  wrote 
from  Washington's  headquarters  to  Mr.  Duer  three  days  later,  his 
appearance  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  courage  of  the  American 
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army.  Washington  himself  had  a  high  opinion  of  Lee,  and  imme- 
diately gave  him  command  of  the  troops  north  of  King's  Bridge. 

Fort  Constitution  Renamed  Fort  Lee. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1776,  when 
Lee's  star  was  brightest,  that  the  name  of  Fort  Constitution  was 
changed  to  Fort  Lee  in  his  honor.*  The  date  of  this  change  is 
conclusively  fixed  by  two  letters, —  one  written  by  General  Greene, 
and  dated  "  Fort  Constitution,  October  17,  1776,"  and  the  other 
"  a  letter  from  Fort  Lee  (late  Fort  Constitution  but  now  altered 
by  General  Orders),"  dated  October  19. 

Washington  now  concentrated  his  energies  on  the  preparations 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  Westchester  county.  On  October  19,  he  called 
Greene  over  for  consultation,  and  urged  him  to  do  what  he  could 
to  forward  supplies  of  cartridges,  salt,  etc.,  and  on  October  20 
Greene  wrote  a  letter  to  Congress  explaining  the  need  for  these 
things.  Four  days  later,  Greene  wrote  as  follows  to  Washington, 
who  had,  in  the  meantime,  transferred  his  headquarters  to  White 
Plains : 

"  Fort  Lee,  October  24,  1776. 

Dear  Sir :  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  answer  to 
mine  to  Congress,  relative  to  cartridges.  As  soon  as  the  cartridges 
come  up  they  shall  be  forwarded.  Colonel  Biddle  has  wrote  to 
Amboy  for  90,000  that  are  at  that  post. 

We  have  collected  all  the  wagons  in  our  power  and  sent  over. 
Our  people  have  had  extreme  hard  duty.  The  common  guards, 
common  fatigue,  and  the  extraordinary  guards  and  extraordinary 
fatigue  for  the  removal  of  the  stores  and  forwarding  the  provisions, 
has  kept  every  man  on  duty. 

General  Putnam  requested  a  party  of  men  to  reinforce  them  at 
Mount  Washington.  I  sent  between  two  and  three  hundred  of 
Colonel  Durkee's  regiment.  Please  to  inform  me  whether  your 
Excellency  approves  thereof. 

*  In  "  The  Life  of  Major  General  Nathanael  Greene,"  by  George  Washington 
Greene,  it  is  stated  that  the  name  of  Fort  Lee  was  given  particularly  to  com- 
memorate Lee's  successful  defense  of  Charleston. 
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We  shall  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  over  to-day  for 
Fort  Washington.    .    .  . 

JSTathanael  Greene. 

To  His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  Esq.,  at  his  Head- 
quarters, White  Plains." 

The  foregoing  and  other  communications  quoted  hereafter  indi- 
cate how  important  a  station  Fort  Lee  was  as  a  base  of  supplies  to 
the  American  army. 

Troops  at  Fort  Lee  October  26,  1776. 
The  troops  left  at  Fort  Lee  while  the  main  army  was  concen- 
trated in  Westchester  county  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  White 
Plains  is  indicated  in  the  following  return.  Irvine's  was  the  only 
one  of  Greene's  original  brigades  that  was  left  him,  Roberdeau's 
having  taken  the  place  of  Nixon's  and  Clinton's;  and  McAl- 
lister's and  Clotz's  regiments  having  taken  the  place  of  Bradley's 
and  Dey's. 
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Ammunition  Forwarded  to  White  Plains  from  Fort  Lee. 

General  Greene's  success  in  carrying  out  his  chief's  wishes, 
expressed  October  19,  to  secure  ammunition,  is  shown  by  Greene's 
letter  dated  "  Fort  Lee,  Oct.  27,  1776,"  and  written  to  General 
Mifflin  who  was  in  camp  at  White  Plains,  in  which  Greene  in- 
formed Mifflin  that  he  had  sent  forward  by  Major  Howell,  119,000 
musket  cartridges,  some  of  which  had  arrived  at  Fort  Lee  that  day 
and  some  the  night  before.  The  letter  continues  with  references 
to  the  establishment  of  inland  magazines,  and  to  the  skirmish  on 
'New  York  Island  on  October  27,  and  adds:  "The  troops  here 
and  on  the  other  side  are  in  good  spirits." 

Following  is  the  invoice  of  ammunition  forwarded  by  Gen. 
Greene's  order: 

Fort  Lee,  October  27,  1776. 
Invoice  of  Ammunition  sent  by  Col.  Cheevers,  Commissary  of 
stores,  to  Gen.  Mifflin,  by  8  wagons  for  the  Continental  Army : 
3  barrels  of  cannon  powder 
9  half  barrels  of  cannon  powder 

22  quarter  casks  of  cannon  powder 

23  boxes  and  kegs  of  cartridges,  containing   29,608 

Sundry  boxes  and  kegs,  containing   90,525 

Cartridges   120,133 

Jonathan  Gosteeowe 

Assistant  Commissary  stores 

Attempt  to  Cut  Off  Fort  Lee  Ferry  October  27,  1776. 

The  skirmish  on  Manhattan  Island,  October  27,  is  one  which 
has  attracted  little  attention  from  historians,  but,  connected  as  it 
was  with  operations  on  the  river  designed  to  cut  off  the  supplies 
passing  over  Fort  Lee  ferry,  possessed  no  little  significance.  A 
letter  written  from  Fort  Lee  on  the  date  of  the  engagement,  gives 
a  vivid  description  of  the  events  on  both  the  river  and  the  island. 
It  runs  as  follows: 

"  This  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  two  frigates  moved  up  the 
North  River  and  came  to  anchor  near  Bonrdett's  ferry,  apparently 
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with  an  intention  to  stop  the  ferry-way  and  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion between  this  place  and  Fort  Washington.  The  enemy  at  the 
same  time  appeared  on  Harlem  River  and  Colonel  Magaw  who 
commands  on  York  Island  ordered  the  lines  to  be  manned.  The 
ships  endeavored  to  dislodge  them  by  firing  on  their  flanks  but  they  j 
fired  to  very  little  purpose.  The  barbette  battery  on  the  high  hill 
on  the  left  of  the  ferry  opened  on  the  frigates  and  fired  a  con- 
siderable  time  without  doing  them  any  or  but  very  little  damage. 
Upon  our  ceasing  to  fire,  a  gun  from  Fort  JSTo.  1  on  York  Island 
began  to  play  on  them  with  great  advantage  and  hulled  the  one 
highest  up  about  20  times.  At  this  time,  two  18-pounders,  which 
were  ordered  down  this  side  the  river  opposite  the  ships  gave  them 
so  warm  a  salute  that  they  hoisted  all  sails ;  the  foremost  slipped 
her  cable  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  confusion.  She  could 
make  no  way  although  towed  by  two  boats,  till  the  lower  one,  per- 
ceiving her  distress,  sent  two  more  barges  to  her  assistance  who  at 
length  dragged  her  out  of  reach  of  our  fire.  It  is  very  probable 
that  many  of  her  men  were  killed  and  she  herself  extremely  dam- 
aged ;  but  the  weather  was  so  hazy,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
anything  distinctly  at  a  distance. 

"  The  enemy  by  this  time  had  begun  a  smart  fire  on  the  island 
with  field  pieces  and  mortars.  Our  men  returned  the  compliment. 
They  were  out  of  their  lines  great  part  of  the  day.  There  were  but 
few  discharges  of  small  arms.  Our  men  killed  about  a  dozen  Hes- 
sians and  brought  them  off.  We  had  one  man  killed  with  a  shell. 
This  was  the  account  at  5  'oclock.  It  is  now  seven  and  the  firing 
had  just  ceased,  but  nothing  extraordinary,  I  believe,  had  hap- 
pened. We  take  this  day's  movements  to  be  only  a  feint;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  little  honorable  to  the  red-coats." 

Gen.  Greene,  who  had  been  over  to  the  Island  during  the  engage- 
ment, sent  the  following  account  of  it  and  the  attack  on  the  ferry 
to  Congress  the  next  day: 

"  Fort  Lee,  October  28,  1776. 
Sir. —  This  being  a  critical  hour  when  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
country  and  city  are  continually  alarmed,  and  yesterday  there 
being  a  considerable  heavy  cannonade  most  part  of  the  day,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  forward  an  express  with  the  account  of  the 
action  of  the  day.  The  communication  between  this  and  the  grand 
division  of  the  army  is  in  a  great  measure  cut  off ;  therefore  it  will 
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be  some  time  before  you  bave  any  account  from  bis  Excellency 
General  Washington. 

A  sbip  moved  up  tbe  river  early  in  tbe  morning  above  our  lower 
lines,  right  opposite  to  Fort  JSTo.  1,  near  old  Headquarters  at 
Morris' ;  sbe  began  a  brisk  cannonade  upon  tbe  shore.  Colonel 
Magaw,  who  commands  at  Fort  Washington,  got  down  an  18- 
uounder  and  fired  60  rounds  at  her;  26  went  through  her;  the  gun 
was  mostly  loaded  with  two  balls.  Sbe  was  annoyed  considerably 
by  two  18-pounder  from  this  shore.  The  confusion  and  distress 
that  appeared  on  board  the  ship  exceeds  all  description.  Without 
doubt  she  lost  a  great  number  of  men.  Sbe  was  towed  off  by  four 
boats  sent  from  tbe  other  ships  to  her  assistance;  she  slipped  her 
«able  and  left  her  anchor.  Had  tbe  tide  run  flood  one  half  hour 
longer  we  would  have  sunk  her. 

At  the  same  time  the  fire  from  the  ships  began,  the  enemy 
brought  up  their  field  pieces  and  made  a  disposition  to  attack  the 
lines ;  but  Colonel  Magaw  had  so  happily  disposed  and  arranged 
his  men  as  to  put  them  out  of  conceit  of  that  manoeuvre.  A  can- 
nonade and  fire  with  small  arms  continued  almost  all  day  with 
very  little  intermission.  We  lost  one  man  only.  Several  of  the 
enemy  were  killed ;  two  or  three  of  our  people  got  (word  omitted 
apparently)  and  brought  off  the  field  and  several  more  were  left 
there.  The  firing  ceased  last  evening  and  has  not  been  renewed 
this  morning. 

General  Washington  and  General  Howe  are  very  near  neighbors. 
Some  decisive  stroke  is  hourly  expected.  God  grant  it  may  be  a 
happy  one.  The  troops  are  in  good  spirits ;  and  in  every  engage- 
ment since  the  retreat  from  ISTew  York  have  given  the  enemy  a 
drubbing. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

ISTathanael  Greene. 

To  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia." 

Battle  of  White  Plains — Greene  Strengthening  Communications 

in  Jersey. 

While  Greene  was  writing  the  foregoing  letter,  the  stroke  which 
he  anticipated  was  being  delivered  at  White  Plains.  The  battle 
of  October  28  was  not,  however,  "  decisive,"  to  quote  Greene's 
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words.  It  was  rather  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  the  Americans 
came  off  with  great  credit.  It  resulted,  however,  in  shifting  the 
seat  of  war,  first  to  Manhattan  Island  and  then  into  the  Jerseys. 
Greene,  meanwhile,  was  tireless  in  his  preparations  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson.  On  October  29,  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Washington,  showing  how,  like  a  good  general,  he  was  planning;  j 
ahead : 

Fort  Lee,  October  29,  1776. 

Dear  Sir. —  Enclosed  is  an  estimate  made  of  the  provisions  and 
provender  necessary  to  be  laid  in  at  the  different  posts  between  this 
and  Philadelphia,  to  form  a  communication  and  for  the  support 
of  the  troops  passing  and  repassing  from  the  different  states. 

Your  Excellency  will  please  to  examine  it  and  signify  your 
pleasure.  Should  the  estimate  be  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  army  very  little  or  no  loss  can  arise  as  the 
articles  will  be  laid  in  at  a  season  when  the  prices  of  things  are  at 
the  lowest  rates  and  the  situations  will  admit  of  an  easy  transpor- 
tation to  market  by  water. 

The  ships  have  fallen  down  the  North  river  and  the  troops 
which  advanced  upon  Harlem  Plain  and  on  the  hill  where  the 
Monday  action  was  have  drawn  within  their  lines  again. 

I  received  the  prisoners  taken  and  have  forwarded  them  to- 
Philadelphia.  I  enclose  you  a  return  of  troops  at  this  post  who  are- 
chiefly  raw  and  undisciplined. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient,, 
humble  servant, 

ISTathanaee  Greene. 
To  His  Excellency  General  Washington  at  White  Plains. 


An  estimate  of  the  Mazagines  to  be  laid  in  at  the  following  posts 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  and  for  the  horses  in  wagons 
and  artillery : 


Barrels 

Beef 

Tons 

Bushels 

of  flour. 

and  pork. 

of  hay. 

of  grain.. 

Two  thousand  men  at 

Fort 

Lee  for  five  months  .  . 

3,100 

3,100 

300 

10,000 
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Barrels 

Beet 

Tons 

Bushels 

of  flour. 

and  pork. 

of  hay. 

of  grain. 

At  Haekinsack,  for  the  use 

of  the  hospital,  allowing 

fresh  provisions  to  supply 

1,000 

300 

150 

1,500 

At  Equacanaugh,  to  furnish 

the  troops  at  Elizabethtown 

and  Newark,  and  to  subsist 

the  main  army  in  passing 

3,000 

3,000 

300 

10,000 

At  Springfield,  a  week's  pro- 

IT            O  1 

vision,  for  twenty  thousand 

men    on    their    way  to 

Philadelphia  

700 

700 

50 

1,500 

-li.L-  JDOUI1U.  JDIOOK,    Llie  bailie .  . 

l  uu 

ov 

JL,OUU 

At  Princetown,  the  same.  .  . 

700 

700 

50 

1,500 

At  Trenton,  to  subsist  20,000 

men  for  three  months  .... 

3,000 

3,000 

300 

10,000 

12,200 

11,500 

1,200 

36,000 

1ST.  B. —  From  Fort  Lee  to  Haekinsack  Bridge,  9  miles ;  water 
carriage  from  this  place. 

From  Haekinsack  to  Equacanaugh,  5  miles ;  water  carriage  from 
this  place. 

From  Equacanaugh  to  Springfield,  10  miles  to  a  landing  at 
Newark. 

From  Springfield  to  Boundbrook,  19  miles;  7  miles  to  a  land- 
ing at  Brunswick. 

From  Boundbrook  to  Princetown,  20  miles;  12  miles  land 
carriage  to  Delaware  river. 

From  Princetown  to  Troutown,  12  miles;  water  carriage  to 
Philadelphia. 

1ST.  B. —  In  the  above  calculation,  an  allowance  is  made  for 
supplying  the  troops  passing  and  repassing  from  the  different 
states.  N.  Greene. 

The  opening  of  flic  month  of  November  found  the  troops  at  Fort 
Lee  in  pretty  good  condition,  there  being  only  seventy-five  sick 
and  nine  wounded  of  the  Flying  Camp  and  nineteen  distressed 
New  England  troops,  making  a  total  of  only  ninety-three. 
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Thomas  Paine  at  Fort  Lee. 

A  ietter  from  Greene  to  his  wife,  dated  November  2,  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  inside  life  of  his  official  family.  He 
writes : 

"  I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  write  yon  by  Bill  Hulburt,  who 
has  dismission  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health. 
.  .  .  Colonel  Bedford  lodges  with  me.  .  .  .  Colonel  Biddle, 
a  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  Quartermaster  General,  is  con- 
tinually urging  me  to  send  for  you  to  go  to  the  city  and  spend  some 
weeks  with  his  lady.  .  .  .  Major  Blodget  is  quite  fat  and  laughs 
all  day.  Common  Sense  and  Colonel  Snarl  of  Cornwall  are  per- 
petually wrangling  about  mathematical  problems.  Major  Living- 
stone is  sick  and  gone  home." 

"  Common  Sense,"  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  was  the  famous 
political  writer,  Thomas  Paine.  In  July,  1776,  following  the 
publication  of  his  work  with  that  title,  the  Associators,  or  Flying 
Camp  of  Pennsylvania,  marched  to  Amboy  under  command  of 
Gen.  Roberdeau.  The  command  was  large,  yet  there  was  no  allow- 
ance for  a  secretary,  and  Paine  offered  his  service,  stipulating  only 
that  his  expenses  should  be  paid.  All  the  charges  he  made  to  Gen. 
Roberdeau  amounted  to  only  $48,  although  the  General  frequently 
pressed  Paine  to  make  free  with  his  private  assistance.  From 
Amboy  Paine  went  to  Port  Lee,  and  about  September  19,  Greene 
appointed  him  an  aide-de-camp.  There  Paine  remained  until  Fort 
Lee  was  evacuated. 

Paine  was  doubtless  of  great  assistance  to  Greene  in  writing  the 
letters  which  he  daily  sent  to  Washington  apprising  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  his  operations.  On  November  5,  Greene  noti- 
fied Washington  that  he  had  ordered  all  boats  to  be  stove  from 
Fort  Lee  to  Hoboken  and  from  Paulus  Hook  to  Bergen  to  stop 
communication  between  the  two  shores.  On  November  7,  he  in- 
formed his  chief  that  the  officers  of  Col.  Hand's  regiment  were  at 
Fort  Lee  with  enlisting  orders. 
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Fort  Lee  and  Fort  Washington  Menaced. 

As  November  advanced,  Washington,  who  was  still  in  West- 
chester county,  concluded  from  the  enemy's  movements  that  the 
latter  had  designs  on  both  Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee.  A  little 
later,  from  all  the  intelligence  which  he  could  gain  from  various 
sources  he  concluded  that  the  enemy  intended  to  cross  the  river 
and  fall  down  upon  Fort  Lee.  He  therefore  advised  Greene  to 
have  removed  all  stores  except  those  which  were  needed  for  the 
defence  of  the  post.  He  also  advised  Greene  to  kill  the  farmers' 
stock  and  burn  their  forage  if  the  enemy  actually  did  cross. 

Greene,  who  expected  the  British  to  land  at  Nyack  or  in  Haver- 
straw  Bay,  took  every  measure  to  oppose  them.  On  the  10th  he 
informed  Washington  that  he  had  about  500  men  posted  at  the 
different  passes  in  the  mountains  erecting  fortifications,  and  that 
about  500  more  were  marching  directly  from  Amboy  for  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  Dobbs  Ferry.  Gen.  Mercer  was  at  Fort  Lee  on 
the  10  th  conferring  with  Greene,  preparatory  to  the  latter  sending 
him  up  to  take  command. 

V 

Washington  Inclined  to  Abandon  Fort  Washington. 

On  November  7,  two  or  three  British  store  ships  passed  Fort 
Washington  going  up  the  river  to  supply  the  enemy  in  Westchester 
county.  When  Washington  heard  of  this  on  the  8thj  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  inefficiency  of  the  obstructions  in  the  river  and  the 
uselessness  of  longer  holding  Fort  Washington.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  Greene :  "  What  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  at- 
tempt to  hold  a  post  from  which  the  expected  benefit  cannot  be 
had  ?  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
hazard  the  men  and  stores  at  Mount  Washington,  but  as  you  are  on 
the  spot  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such  orders  as  to  evacuating  Mount 
Washington  as  you  judge  best,  and  so  far  revoking  the  order  given 
to  Colonel  Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last." 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Greene  went  over  from  Fort  Lee  to 
Fort  Washington  to  examine  the  situation  and  on  the  9th  wrote  to 
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Washington :  "  Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  gar- 
rison is  an  advantage ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  the  garrison  to  be  in 
any  great  danger.  The  men  can  he  brought  off  at  any  time,  but  the 
stores  may  not  so  easily  be  removed,  yet  I  think  they  can  be  got 
off  in  spite  of  them,  if  matters  grow  desperate.  This  post  is  of 
no  consequence  only  in  conjunction  with  Mount  Washington.  I 
was  over  there  last  evening;  the  enemy  seem  to  be  disposing  mat- 
ters to  besiege  the  place;  but  Colonel  Magaw  thinks  it  will  take 
them  till  December  expires  before  they  can  carry  it." 

Events  were  to  prove  that  Washington's  judgment  was  the  better 
of  the  two  in  regard  to  Fort  Washington;  but  he  deferred  to 
Greene's  view  and  left  matters  there  in  statu  quo.  Meanwhile,  on 
the  10th,  he  left  White  Plains  and  rode  to  Peekskill.  The  11th  he 
spent  in  a  reconnoissance  of  the  Highlands,  and  at  about  10  a.  m. 
on  the  12th  crossed  the  river  to  Stony  Point  on  his  way  to  the 
army  in  New  Jersey. 

Washington  at  Fort  Lee. 

Washington  reached  Fort  Lee  on  November  13  and  remained 
there  until  the  15th.  He  found  Greene's  forces  to  amount  to  about 
2,500  officers  and  men  fit  for  duty,  of  whom  all  but  936  were  on 
New  York  Island,  at  Dobbs  Ferry  (western  terminus),  or  out  on 
guard  duty,  as  shown  by  the  following  returns: 
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On  the  Eve  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Washington. 

While  Washington  was  at  Fort  Lee,  the  development  of  the 
enemy's  plan  was  not  his  only  anxiety,  for  he  was  greatly  in  need 
of  money  for  his  troops,  whose  terms  of  enlistment  were  about  to 
expire  and  whose  continuance  in  the  service  unless  they  were  paid 
was  doubtful.  On  November  13,  Richard  Dallam,  Deputy 
Quartermaster  General,  wrote  from  New  Brunswick  to  Richard 
Peters,  Secretary  to  the  War  Office : 

"  This  morning  received  a  letter  from  Fort  Lee  by  express  to 
send  up  there  $40,000  immediately  and  informing  me  that  a  large 
body  of  troops  were  sent  over  on  this  side  the  North  river,  who 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  me  for  their  pay,  which 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  do,  though  not  properly  under  my  depart- 
ment, unless  forbid  by  Congress.  The  Flying  Camp  men  are  for 
the  most  part  on  this  side,  and  a  brigade  of  Virginians,  who  inform 
me  are  in  want  of  pay.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  know 
the  sum  of  $50,000*  will  be  of  but  little  use,  and  you  will  therefore 
order  a  much  larger  as  soon  as  possible." 

On  the  14th  of  November  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  dated  at  "  General  Greene's  Headquarters," 
at  Fort  Lee,  in  which  he  discussed  at  length  various  subjects  of 
public  concern,  and  remarked  on  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
that,  "  it  seems  to  be  generally  believed  on  all  hands  that  the 
investing  of  Fort  Washington  is  one  object  they  have  in  view." 
He  closed  with  the  words,  "  I  propose  to  stay  in  this  neighborhood 
a  few  days,  in  which  time  I  expect  the  designs  of  the  enemy  will 
become  disclosed,  and  their  incursions  be  made  in  this  quarter, 
or  their  investiture  of  Fort  Washington,  if  they  are  intended." 

The  situation  as  apprehended  by  a  subordinate  officer  is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  letter  from  Col.  Moor  to  Col.  Henry  Hill : 

Fort  Lee,  lUh  Nov'r,  1776. 
Sir. — By  Col'l  Hampton  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of  your 
enjoying  perfect  health,  Avhich  give  me  the  utmost  of  pleasure;  it 

*  The  amount  is  stated  at  $40,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  and  $50,000 
here. 
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is  some  time  since  we  arrived  at  this  place,  where  we  live  in.  the 
Woods  in  Tents,  there  is  a  constant  expectation  of  an  action  oppo- 
site to  ns  at  Fort  Washington,  which  make  no  doubt  will  be  in  a 
short  time;  Yesterday  past  by  this  place  Lord  Sterling's  Brigade 
on  their  way  to  Brunswick;  it  is  thought  the  Enemy  is  on  their 
way  to  the  Southward.  The  bearer,  Captain  Henderson,  is  going 
to.  Philadelphia  to  apply  for  a  Capt's  Commiss'n,  I  really  must 
take  the  Liberty  of  Recommending  him  to  your  notice,  as  it  Lays 
in  power  to  serve  him,  as  he  is  a  Gent'n  fiting  to  fill  any  Station 
he  may  apply  for  and  his  Behaviour  in  my  Batt'n  I  speak  much 
in  his  praise. 

D'r  Sir, 

Your  Most  Obed't  H'ble  Serv't, 

John  Moor. 

Directed 

To  Col.  Henry  Hill,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Fort  Washington  Summoned  — -  Washington's  Narrow  Escape. 

On  November  15,  1776,  Washington  removed  his  headquarters 
from  Fort  Lee  to  Hackensack,  making  his  headquarters  in  the 
residence  of  Peter  Zabriskie.  This  building,  erected  about  the 
year  1750,  is  still  standing  and  is  known  as  the  Mansion  House. 
Before  Washington  left  Fort  Lee  he  wrote  a  letter  from  Greene's 
headquarters  to  the  Board  of  War  about  an  exchange  of  Ladies, 
and  after  reaching  Hackensack  wrote  another  about  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  with  the  enemy.  Neither  of  these  letters  indicates  any 
apprehension  of  the  impending  crisis  at  Fort  Washington. 

While  Washington  was  on  his  way  to  Hackensack,  a  boat  bear- 
ing a  flag  of  truce  put  out  from  the  east  side  of  the  Llarlem  river 
under  the  heights  of  New  York  University  and  about  1  p.  m. 
delivered  to  Col.  Swope  on  the  Manhattan  shore  a  summons  to  the 
commander  of  Fort  Washington  to  surrender.  Swope  lost  no  time 
in  conveying  the  message  to  Col.  Magaw.  Magaw  sent  back  the 
following  fearless  reply  to  Col.  Patterson  of  the  British  army: 

"  If  I  rightly  understand  the  purport  of  your  message  from 
General  Howe,  communicated  to  Col.  Swope,  this  post  is  to  be 
immediately  surrendered  or  the  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  I 
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rather  think  it  a  mistake  than  a  settled  resolution  in  Gen.  Howe 
to  act  a  part  so  unworthy  of  himself  and  the  British  nation.  Give 
me  leave  to  assure  his  Excellency  that,  actuated  by  the  most 
glorious  cause  that  mankind  ever  fought  in,  I  am  determined  to 
defend  this  post  to  the  very  last  extremity." 

At  the  same  time  that  he  sent  this  reply,  Magaw  despatched 
Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Bull  across  the  river  to  Fort  Lee  with  a  copy 
of  it.  Greene,  who  received  the  message  first,  sent  it  on  to  Wash- 
ington at  Hackensack  at  4  p.  m.  with  a  hastily  penned  note,  saying : 
"  I  have  directed  Magaw  to  defend  the  place  until  he  hears  from 
me.  I  have  ordered  Gen.  Heard's  brigade  to  hasten  on.  I  shall  go 
to  the  Island  soon." 

Then  Greene,  and  Gen.  Putnam  who  was  with  him  at  Fort 
Lee,  crossed  to  Fort  Washington. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  as  soon  as  he  received  news  of  the 
summons,  hastened  to  Fort  Lee,  arriving  about  9  p.  m.,  and  im- 
mediately took  a  boat  for  the  other  side.  When  partly  across  the 
river,  he  met  Greene  and  Putnam  returning,  and  both  parties 
paused  in  midstream  for  a  brief  consultation.  Greene  and  Put- 
nam assured  their  chief  that  Magaw  was  confident  of  making  a 
successful  defense;  and  encouraged  by,  but  not  sharing  their  con- 
fidence, Washington  returned  with  them  to  Fort  Lee.  Their  re- 
turn to  shore  was  none  too  soon,  for  while  they  were  holding  their 
nocturnal  conference  on  the  river,  a  flotilla  of  thirty  flatboats  was 
making  its  way  from  Bloomingdale  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek  to 
assist  the  movements  of  the  British  army  in  the  preparations  for 
the  morrow's  attack,  and  had  the  British  been  a  little  earlier  or 
the  Americans  a  little  later,  the  consequences  of  their  conjunction 
might  have  been  more  disastrous  to  the  American  cause  than  the 
events  of  the  following  day. 

The  Fall  of  Fort  Washington. 

At  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  November  16,  1Y76,  the  British 
opened  the  attack  on  Fort  Washington.    Of  that  long  and  dis- 
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astrous  day's  battles  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  give  the  details. 
The  garrison  of  Tort  Washington,  reinforced  by  those  who  had 
been  sent  over  some  days  before  from  Fort  Lee  and  numbering 
about  3,000  men,  made  a  heroic  defense,  but  attacked  on  the  north, 
east  and  south  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  British  and  bom- 
barded on  the  west  from  a  British  man-of-war  lying  in  the  river, 
were  forced  to  capitulate  about  4  p.  m. 

As  soon  as  the  action  began  in  ,the  morning,  Generals  Greene 
Mercer  and  Putnam  crossed  from  Fort  Lee  and  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight.  Later,  Washington  joined  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Morris  Mansion,  just  as  the  enemy  was  advancing  from  the 
south.  At  this  juncture,  the  American  guard  fled,  leaving  the 
generals  in  an  awkward  position.  Greene,  Mercer  and  Putnam 
joined  in  urging  Washington  to  retire,  each  of  the  three  offering 
to  remain,  but  Washington  declared  it  was  best  for  all  to  come- 
off  together.  When  it  became  evident  that  their  situation  was 
imminently  perilous,  the  four  generals  withdrew,  and  just  in  time, 
for  within  fifteen  minutes  the  British  were  running  over  the 
spot  where  they  had  stood.  About  a  half  an  hour  before  the 
enemy  closed  in  around  the  fort,  Washington,  Greene,  Putnam 
and  Mercer  crossed  to  Fort  Lee,  ascended  the  heights,  and  there 
witnessed  the  closing  struggle.    Gen.  Heath  says: 

"  Gen.  Washington  was  now  a  spectator  of  this  distressing  scene,, 
from  the  high  bank  at  Fort  Lee,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hudson ; 
and  having  a  wish  to  communicate  something  to  Col.  Magaw, 
the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Washington,  Capt.  Gooch  of 
Boston,  a  brave  and  daring  man,  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  it.  He 
ran  down  to  the  river,  jumped  into  a  small  boat,  pushed  over  the 
river,  landed  under  the  bank,  ran  up  to  the  fort,  and  delivered 
the  message  —  came  out,  ran  and  jumped  over  the  broken  ground, 
dodging  the  Hessians,  some  of  whom  struck  at  him  with  their 
pieces  and  others  attempted  to  thrust  him  with  their  bayonets  — 
escaping  through  them,  he  got  to  his  boat  and  returned  to  Fort 
Lee." 
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The  billet  which  Washington  sent  to  Magaw  by  Gooch  was  a 
message  directing  him  to  hold  out,  and  saying  that  in  the  evening 
he  would  endeavor  to  bring  off  the  garrison.  That  had  been  the 
purpose  of  Fort  Lee  —  to  cover  the  retreat  from  Fort  Washington, 
if  necessary,  but  now  it  proved  to  be  entirely  impracticable.  Be- 
fore Washington's  message  reached  Magaw,  the  latter  had  entered 
too  far  into  his  negotiations  to  surrender  to  withdraw;  and  was 
compelled  to  yield  his  men  as  prisoners  of  Avar. 

The  Americans  lost  Col.  Baxter,  Col.  Miller,  Capt.  McCarter, 
Lieut.  Harrison,  Lieut.  Tannihill,  and  50  privates  killed;  three 
officers  and  90  men  wounded,  and  2,858  prisoners.  The  enemy 
had  76  killed  and  386  wounded. 

That  evening,  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  from  Greene's 
headquarters  at  Fort  Lee  an  account  of  the  day's  unhappy  events, 
and  concluded: 

"  In  this  situation  matters  now  stand ;  I  have  stopped  Gen. 
Beall's  and  Gen.  Heard's  brigades  to  preserve  the  post  and  stores 
here,  which,  with  the  other  troops,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
effect." 

The  next  day,  November  17,  1776,  Washington  returned  to 
Hackensack. 

Contemplated  Concentration  of  Prisoners  at  Fort  Lee. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Fort  Washington,  Washington 
had  written  to  the  Board  of  War  at  Philadelphia  about  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  recommending  Fort  Lee  as  the  rendezvous. 
The  Board  of  War,  ignorant  of  the  critical  events  which  followed 
so  closely  upon  the  writing  of  that  letter,  instituted  measures  to 
carry  out  Washington's  recommendation.  On  November  19,  the 
Board  wrote  to  the  Maryland  Council  of  Safety  that  "  an  exchange 
of  prisoners  having  been  long  agreed  upon  .  .  .  it  is  now 
desired  that  no  longer  delay  may  be  used.  General  Washington 
writes  very  pressingiy  for  all  prisoners  of  war  to  be  sent  to  Fort 
Lee,  in  JSTew  Jersey,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Gen.  Greene,  com- 
manding officer  there." 
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Similar  letters  were  sent  to  the  authorities  of  other  states  south 
of  New  York.  On  the  same  day,  the  Board  of  War  ordered  Wash- 
ington to  collect  at  Fort  Lee  all  the  prisoners  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  other  more  southern  states,  but  before  the  letter 
had  been  despatched  the  Board  received  news  that  the  Americans 
had  begun  to  withdraw  from  Fort  Lee,  and  added  the  following 
postscript : 

"  P.  S.  An  officer  from  camp  informs  us  that  Fort  Lee  is 
about  being  evacuated ;  if  so,  your  Excellency  will  no  doubt  alter 
the  place  of  destination  of  the  prisoners." 

On  November  23,  these  orders  were  countermanded  and  the 
prisoners  ordered  to  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Between  the  dates  of  the  two  foregoing  orders,  namely,  on 
November  20th,*  Fort  Lee  was  captured  by  the  British. 

Capture  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  British. 

Immediately  upon  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington,  the  American 
commander-in-chief  perceived  the  danger  and  uselessness  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  Fort  Lee  any  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  and  removal  of  the  stores.  He  therefore  ordered  its 
abandonment  and  Greene  began  to  send  off  the  materials  as  fast 
as  he  could  get  wagons.  But  the  stores  were  large  and  the  task 
of  transporting  them  by  land  very  difficult.  Greene  therefore  sent 
off  three  different  messengers  to  Newark  for  boats  to  be  brought 
by  way  of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  rivers,  and  possibly  by 
Overpeck  creek,  to  the  point  nearest  possible  to  Fort  Lee;  but 
up  to  the  18th  of  November  he  had  heard  nothing  from  them  and 
he  was  greatly  embarrassed.  He  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  send  off  the  powder  and  fixed  ammunition  by  land,  as  it 
was  too  valuable  to  be  trusted  on  the  water. 

Gen.  Greene,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Cooke,  says  that  the  British 
gained  intelligence  of  this  movement  on  their  part;  and  Robert 

*The  date  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Lee  by  the  British  is  erroneously  stated 
by  many  histories  and  upon  a  British  map  as  having  occurred  on  November 
18th. 
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Morris,  in  a  letter  to  Silas  Deane,  says  that  at  this  critical  moment 
the  enemy  also  learned  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  account  of  short  enlistments.  "  By  treachery,  bribery 
or  accident,"  says  Morris,  the  enemy  "  intercepted  some  despatches 
from  General  Washington  to  Congress ;  also  some  of  the  General's 
private  letters,  particularly  one  to  Ned  Rutledge  in  which  he  had 
fully  laid  open  the  unfortunate  situation  he  was  then  involved  in 
by  the  cursed  short  enlistments  of  our  army.  For  the  time  of 
most  of  them  expired  on  the  1st  of  December  and  the  rest  on  the 
1st  of  January,  when  the  whole  army  would  leave  him,  as  they 
had  undergone  great  fatigue  during  the  whole  campaign,  had 
suffered  amazingly  by  sickness,  and  the  approach  of  winter  added 
an  appearance  of  starving  for  want  of  clothes.  All  these  things 
he  stated,  and  the  enemy  became  possessed  of  a  most  authentic 
account  of  his  real  situation.  They  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  it." 

Fort  Lee  was  not  taken  by  formal  summons  and  assault,  as  Fort 
Washington  was  taken.  The  movement  against  the  Jersey  works 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  evidently  in  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  Americans. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  British  sent  twenty  flatboats  up  the 
North  river  under  command  of  Capt.  Phipps,  and  they  passed 
Fort  Lee  without  detection.  These,  with  others  from  the  Harlem 
river,  were  taken  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nepheran  river  at 
Yonkers. 

On  November  19,  Gen.  Sir  William  Howe,  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, issued  orders  from  headquarters  at  De  Lancey's 
Mill,  in  Westchester  county,  for  the  following  corps  to  strike  their 
tents,  load  their  wagons,  and  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  9  p.  m. 
with  blankets  and  provisions :  Two  companies  of  Chasseurs,  the 
First  and  Second  Battalions  of  Light  Infantry,  the  First  and 
Second  Battalions  of  British  Grenadiers,  two  battalions  of  Guards, 
the  Thirty-third  Regiment  and  Forty-second  Highland  Regiment 
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of  the  reserves,  three  battalions  of  Hessian  Grenadiers,  100  men 
of  Rogers'  Rangers,  without  arms,  two  engineers,  with  twelve 
carpenters  and  three  guides. 

This  force,  variously  estimated  at  from  6,000  to  8,000  men, 
under  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  moved  forward  punctually  for 
Yonkers,  and  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  under 
the  cloak  of  darkness  intensified  by  a  rainstorm,  the  task  of  ferry- 
ing them  across  the  river  began.  The  landing  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  crooked  little  defile  which  leads  up  the  face  of  the  Palisades 
at  Closter,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Fort  Lee.  The  Palisades 
here  are  460  feet  high.  The  landing  of  the  first  division  was 
completed  by  8  a.  m.  and  by  10  o'clock  the  whole  corps,  including 
cannon,  were  on  the  Jersey  side. 

"  The  seamen,"  says  Lord  Howe  in  his  despatches,  "  distin- 
guished themselves  remarkably  on  this  occasion  by  their  readiness 
to  drag  the  cannon  up  the  rocky  road  for  near  half  a  mile  to 
the  top  of  the  precipice  which  bounds  the  shore  for  some  miles  to 
the  west  side." 

Although  Gen.  Greene  had  stationed  lookouts  along  the  Pali- 
sades to  watch  for  any  movements  of  the  enemy,  it  was  apparently 
not  until  at  least  the  first  division  was  landed  that  news  of  it 
was  carried  to  him.  Who  brought  this  startling  intelligence  does 
not  clearly  appear.  Gen.  Howe  says  that  "  Lord  Cornwallis  im- 
mediately began  his  march,  and  had  not  the  enemy  been  apprised 
of  his  moving  towards  them  by  a  countryman  after  he  had  proceed- 
ed some  distance,  he  would  have  surrounded  2,000  men  at  the  fort." 
Thomas  Paine,  in  "The  Crisis,"  says :  "An  officer  arrived  with  in- 
formation that  the  enemy,  with  200  boats,  had  landed  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  above.  Major-General  Greene,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  immediately  ordered  them  under  arms  and  sent  an  ex- 
press to  His  Excellency,  General  Washington,  at  the  town  of 
Hackensack,  distant  by  the  way  of  the  ferry  six  miles." 

Before  the  British  had  begun  their  final  movement  toward  Fort 
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Lee,  Washington  had  received  intelligence  of  their  landing  and, 
with  "William  Grayson  (his  aide)  had  hastened  from  Hacken- 
sack  to  Liberty  Pole  (Englewood)  to  reconnoitre.  They  found 
that  the  British  had  advanced  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  north  of 
Liberty  Pole  and  halted.  This  halt  puzzled  Washington,  who 
could  not  clearly  understand  the  enemy's  design.  He  was  pretty 
•sure  the  possession  of  Fort  Lee  was  part  of  their  plan,  but  it  was 
thought  "  possible,  perhaps  probable,  they  may  have  other  and 
more  capital  views."  While  Washington  was  trying  to  figure 
out  the  situation  he  sent  Grayson  back  to  Hackensack  with  in- 
struction to  write  a  letter  to  Gen.  Lee,  who  was  still  in  Westchester 
county,  apprising  him  of  the  landing  and  declaring  Washington's 
opinion  that  it  would  be  advisable  for  Lee  to  come  across  the  river 
with  his  troops  and  await  further  orders.  Grayson  wrote  a  letter 
to  this  effect  while  the  British,  with  their  characteristic  slowness 
of  motion,  were  losing  their  golden  opportunity  to  "  bottle  up  " 
and  capture  the  whole  Fort  Lee  garrison. 

The  situation  of  the  Americans  was  precarious.  From  the 
Kill  van  Kull  on  the  south  to  a  point  about  two  miles  north  of 
Fort  Lee,  the  New  Jersey  shore  is  a  peninsula,  varying  from  one 
to  two  miles  in  width,  bordered  on  the  east  by  New  York  harbor 
and  the  North  river,  and  on  the  west  by  the  waters  of  Newark 
bay,  Hackensack  river,  Overpeck  creek,  and  the  adjacent  marshes. 
Had  the  British  marched  promptly  southward  to  the  head  of 
Overpeck  creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Englewood,  they 
could  have  cooped  up  the  Americans  on  the  peninsula  and  captured 
practically  all,  for  we  know  that  Greene  had  failed  to  secure  boats 
to  get  off  his  stores,  and  the  Americans  appear  to  have  had  no 
means  of  escaping  in  any  numbers  across  the  ferry.  As  the  fort 
was  still  unfinished  they  could  not  have  made  an  effective  re- 
sistance. 

Paine,  in  "  The  Crisis,"  describes  the  situation  in  these  words: 

"Our  situation  there  was  exceedingly  cramped,  the  place  being  on 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  North  river  and  the  Hacken- 
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sack.  Our  force  was  inconsiderable,  being  not  one-fourth  so 
great  as  Howe  could  bring  against  us.  We  had  no  army  at  hand 
to  have  relieved  the  garrison  had  we  shut  ourselves  up  and  stood 
on  the  defence.  Our  ammunition,  light  artillery,  and  the  best 
part  of  our  stores  had  been  removed  upon  the  apprehension  that 
Howe  would  endeavor  to  penetrate  the  Jerseys,  in  which  case 
Fort  Lee  could  be  of  no  great  use  to  us ;  for  it  must  occur  to  every 
thinking  man,  whether  in  the  army  or  not,  that  these  kind  of 
field  forts  are  only  for  temporary  purposes,  and  last  in  use  no 
longer  than  the  enemy  directs  his  force  against  the  particular 
object  which  such  forts  are  raised  to  defend." 

Upon  the  first  information  of  the  landing  of  the  British,  the 
Americans  were  ordered  to  meet  them,  but  when  Washington  found 
that  the  enemy's  force  was  greatly  superior  to  his  own  and  learned 
that  they  were  extending  their  line  so  as  to  seize  the  passes  over 
the  Hackensack  river,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw  his  men. 
He  therefore  rode  from  Liberty  Pole  to  Port  Lee,  gave  orders  for 
the  retreat,  and,  according  to  Paine,  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  toward  the  bridge  across  the  Hackensack  river  at  Hacken- 
sack. The  line  of  march  was  by  way  of  the  turnpike  northwesterly 
from  Fort  Lee  to  English  Neighborhood  (Leonia),  thence  north- 
easterly by  way  of  the  King's  road  (now  Grand  avenue)  to  Liberty 
Pole*  (Englewood),  thence  southwesterly  to  Tea  Neck  Hill] 
thence  northerly  along  the  Tea  Neck-Schraalenburgh  road  to  the 
New  Bridge  road,  and  thence  westerly  along  the  latter  to  New 
Bridge.  They  had  expected  to  have  a  fight  for  the  possession  of 
the  bridge,  but  the  lethargic  enemy  had  not  had  thf  enterprise  to 
seize  this  communication  and  Paine  tells  us  that  "  the  greatest  part 
of  our  troops  went  over  the  bridge,  and  rest  over  the  ferry,  except 
some  which  passed  at  a  mill  on  a  small  creek  between  the  bridge 
and  the  ferry  and  made  their  way  through  some  marshy  grounds 
up  to  the  town  of  Hackensack  and  there  passed  the  river.  We 
brought  off  as  much  baggage  as  the  wagons  could  contain;  the 
rest  was  lost.    The  simple  object  was  to  bring  off  the  garrison 


*  The  old  Liberty  Pole  tavern  stood  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Palisade 
avenue  and  Teaneck  road. 
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md  to  march  them  on  until  they  could  be  strengthened  by  the 
Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  militia  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  make  a 
stand." 

Green  accompanied  the  troops  part  way.    Two  hours  after  the 
J  troops  marched  off,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  and,  with  Col.  Corn- 
wall's aid,  got  off  several  hundred  men  who  had  lagged  behind; 
[but  nothstanding  their  efforts,  a  hundred  remained  hidden  in 
Ithe  woods.    The  troops  at  Fort  Lee  were  mostly  of  the  Flying 
Camp,  irregular  and  undisciplined.    Had  they  obeyed  orders,  not 
a  man  would  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy.    As  it  was,  105 
were  captured,  but,  as  Green  said  in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Cooke, 
"  they  were  a  set  of  rascals  that  skulked  out  of  the  way  for  fear 
of  fighting." 

From  Dr.  Edward  H.  Dixon,  whose  grand  parents  were  present 
at  the  time,  we  have  a  graphic  picture  of  some  of  the  scenes  which 
ensued  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  post.* 

He  says :  "  My  grandmother  and  the  children  were  obliged  to 
flee  to  the  English  Neighborhood  so  as  to  escape  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  the  free  plunder  that  they  knew  was  to  come.  What 
valuables  and  money  they  possessed  were  buried  and  they  soon  had 
i  occasion  to  summon  all  their  fortitude.  Some  thousands  of  Hes- 
sians and  mercenary  soldiers  devastated  the  place.  A  perfect 
saturnalia  now  commenced.  A  barrel  of  whiskey  and  another  of 
sugar  were  rolled  out  of  the  cellar  and  thrown  into  a  rainwater 
cask  standing  at  one  corner  of  the  house  in  the  court-yard.  My 
good  grandmother's  dairy  room  yielded  its  aid  and  a  puncheon  of 
milk  punch  was  made  and  stirred  with  a  rail.  My  grandfather 
begged  a  British  officer  to  try  to  preserve  at  least  a  single  pail  of 
milk  for  his  children's  evening  meal.  Overcome  with  sympathy  at 
the  request,  he  was  too  much  excited  to  carry  out  his  benevolent 
intentions  judiciously.  Approaching  a  Hessian  soldier,  who  was 
coming  up  the  cellar  steps  with  a  flat  vessel  of  milk  (called  a 

*  This  is  quoted  from  "  Scenes  in  the  Practice  of  a  New  York  Surgeon," 
now  out  of  print  and  reprinted  in  Van  Valen's  History  of  Bergen  County. 
Dr.  Dixon  was  related  to  the  Burdetts  of  Burdett's  Ferry.  Etienne  Bour- 
dette  was  the  immigrant  ancestor.  He  had  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Peter 
Bourdette.  This  Peter,  or  his  son  or  his  nephew  Peter,  married  Bachel  Bush, 
and  they  were  the  grandparents  of  Dr.  Dixon  referred  to  in  the  above  quotation. 
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"  keeler  "  in  dairy  phrase)  on  his  head,  he  struck  him  slightly  on 
the  back  with  the  flat  side  of  his  sword.  The  cowardly  creature 
jumped  aside  at  his  officer's  frown,  the  bottom  of  the  old  vessel 
broke,  and  he  became  in  a  moment  a  personification  of  plenty  — 
literally  flowing  with  milk.  There  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which  my  grandfather  was  too  much  of  a  Frenchman  not  to  join. 

"  When  the  punch  was  prepared,  my  grandfather  was  impu- 
dently requested  to  drink  the  King's  health  by  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, the  Hessian  soldiers.  They  were  using  their  shoes  by  way 
of  drinking  cups.  Several  British  officers  were  present,  and  it  is 
but  doing  them  justice  to  say  that  they  seemed  to  sympathize  with 
the  inhabitants.  One  of  them  immediately  stepped  up  to  my 
grandfather  and  advised  him  to  go  through  the  formality  only, 
as  the  soldiers  continued  to  call  loudly  for  him.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  soldiers  present.  He  said  he  feared  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  personal  danger  to  him  if  he  refused;  but  he  had  stern 
Huguenot  blood  in  him,  and  replied  that  if  he  drank  at  all  he 
would  say  what  he  pleased.  They  immediately  made  way  for 
him  to  approach  tbe  puncheon,  and  the  officers,  who  well  knew  his 
boldness,  surrounded  him  completely.  Uncovering  his  head,  and 
dipping  his  hand  into  the  liquor,  which  he  only  pretended  to  drink, 
he  bowed  to  the  name  he  was  about  to  utter,  rather  than  to  the 
officers,  and  exclaimed  in  his  clearest  tones,  throwing  a  French- 
man's kiss  over  the  mountains  where  he  had  that  morning  taken 
leave  of  his  beloved  and  great  friend :  "  The  health  of  General 
Washington,  confusion  to  King  George,  and  destruction  to  his 
hireling  Hessians." 

"  It  was  well  for  him  that  the  officers  were  attached  to  him, 
or  he  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  infuriated  soldiers. 
Why  he  was  not  killed  by  some  of  them  when  the  officers  were 
absent  is  to  me  a  wonder,  for  his  fearless  utterance  was  always 
exasperating." 

What  the  British  Captured  at  Fort  Lee. 
The  following  return  shows  the  total  number  of  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  the  British  from  the  battle  of  Long  Island  to  the  capture 
of  Fort  Lee,  both  inclusive.  The  error  as  to  the  date  of  the  latter 
event  appears  in  this  document.  "  November  18  "  should  be 
"November  20." 
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The  loss  of  material  was  reported  by  Washington  to  Congress  as 
follows :  "  We  lost  the  whole  of  the  cannon  that  was  in  the  fort 
except  2  12-pdrs.  and  a  great  deal  of  baggage,  between  two  and 
300  tents,  about  a  thousand  Barrels  of  flour  and  other  stores  in  the! 
q'rmaster's  dept.  The  loss  was  inevitable.  As  many  of  the 
stores  had  been  removed  as  circumstances  and  time  wd.  admit 
of.    The  ammunition  had  been  happily  got  away." 

The  details  of  the  loss  of  ordnance  is  given  in  the  British  "  Re- 
turn of  Ordnance  &  stores  taken  by  His  Majestys  troops;"  ajlj 
follows : 

"  Fort  Lee:  The  Rock,  Redoubt  and  Batteries  in  the  Jerseys: 
Iron  ordnance;  Five  32-pounders,  three  24-do,  two  6-do,  two  3-do,. 
1  13-inch  brass  mortar,  1  ten-inch  do,  2  13-inch  iron  mortars, 
1  ten-inch  do,  1  eight-inch  do. 

"  On  the  road  leading  to  Hackensack  in  the  Jerseys :  Iron  Ord- 
nance: 2  24-pounder,  2  18-do,  4  12-do,  mounted  on  travelling  car- 
riages, 4  6-pounders." 

A  month  after  the  loss  of  Fort  Lee,  in  the  midst  of  the  recrimina- 
tions which  ensued,  some  unjust  reflections  were  cast  upon  Gen. 
Greene,  which  he  indignantly  resented  in  the  following  letter  to 
Gov.  Cooke,  dated  Coryell's  Ferry,  Dec.  21,  1776: 

"  I  am  told  some  malicious  reports  propagated  industriously 
about  me  respecting  the  loss  of  the  baggage  and  stores  at  Fort 
Lee.  They  are  as  malicious  as  they  are  untrue.  I  can  bring  very 
good  vouchers  for  my  conduct  in  every  instance  and  have  the  satis- 
faction to  have  it  approved  by  the  General  under  whom  I  serve. 
Everything  was  got  off  from  that  place  that  could  be,  with  the 
roads  and  wagons  we  had  to  move  the  stores  with.  The  evacuation 
of  Fort  Lee  was  determined  upon  several  days  before  the  enemy 
landed  above  us,  and  happily  all  the  most  valuable  stores  were 
away.  The  enemy's  publication  of  the  cannon  and  stores  then 
taken  is  a  grand  falsehood ;  not  an  article  of  military  stores  was 
left  there,  or  none  worth  mentioning." 

While  we  are  quite  prepared  to  acquit  Washington's  trusted 
general  of  any  shortcomings  in  his  military  conduct  at  Fort  Lee,, 
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the  acceptance  of  his  statement  that  "  not  an  article  of  military 
stores  was  left  there,  or  none  worth  mentioning,"  depends  a  good 
deal  upon  what  one  considers  "  worth  mentioning." 

"  The  Times  That  Tried  Mens  Souls." 
Besides  ordnance  and  stores,  the  British  found  at  Fort  Lee 
some  literary  material  which  did  not  give  them  so  much  pleasure. 
One  of  the  captors,  writing  an  account  of  the  affair  the  next  day 
said : 

"  Yesterday  a  part  of  the  army  landed  near  Dobbs  Ferry  (error) 
and  soon  after  took  possession  of  Fort  Lee.  On  the  appearance  of 
'Our  troops  the  rebels  fled  like  scared  rabbits  and  in  a  few  moments 
after  we  reached  the  hill  near  their  intrenchments  not  a  rascal  of 
them  could  be  seen.  They  have  left  some  poor  pork,  a  few  greasy 
proclamations  and  some  of  that  scoundrel  Common  Sense  man's 
letters,  which  we  can  read  at  our  leisure,  now  that  we  have  got  one 
of  the  "  impregnable  redoubts  "  of  Mr.  Washington's  to  quarter 
in    .  We  intend  to  push  after  the  long  faces  in  a  few 

days." 

The  writing  which  caused  the  British  to  apply  to  Thomas  Paine 
:  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  "  that  scoundrel  Common  Sense  man  " 
i  was  Paine's  pamphlet  entitled  "  Common  Sense,"  which  was  pub- 
lished Jan.  10,  1776.  His  simple  presentation  of  plain  facts 
and  arguments  concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  produced 
an  unparalleled  sensation.  His  letters  signed  "  The  Forester  " 
appeared  in  April  and  May,  1776.  The  papers  which  the  British 
captured  at  Fort  Lee  are  believed  to  have  been  intended  for  pub- 
lication in  "  The  Crisis."  "  The  Crisis  "  was  a  series  of  thirteen 
numbers,  the  first  of  which,  dated  December  1,  and  published  on 
the  19th,  contains  his  account  of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee.  He 
begins  with  his  famous  passage : 

"  These  are  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  at  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country ;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.    Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
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conquered ;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us  —  that  the  harder 
the  conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too 
cheap  we  esteem  too  lightly;  it  is  dearness  only  that  gives  every- 
thing its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon 
its  goods,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  celestial  an  article 
as  Freedom  should  not  be  highly  rated." 

One  of  his  biographers  says  that  the  first  number  was  written 
during  Washington's  retreat  across  the  Delaware  and  by  order 
of  the  Commander  was  read  to  groups  of  his  dispirited  and  suffer- 
ing soldiers.  "  Its  opening  sentence  was  adopted  as  the  watchword 
of  the  movement  on  Trenton  a  few  days  after  its  publication  and 
is  believed  to  have  inspired  much  of  the  courage  that  won  that 
victory.  The  great  value  of  Paine's  writings  has  been  attested  by 
Washington,  by  every  leader  of  the  Revolution,  by  resolutions  of 
Congress  and  by  every  contemporary  historian  of  the  events  amid 
which  they  were  written." 

The  Retreat  Through  the  Jerseys. 

Although  the  British  must  have  been  chagrined  at  the  escape  of 
the  Americans  from  the  trap  at  Fort  Lee,  yet  they  felt  elated  over 
the  possession  of  that  post  and  made  the  most  of  it  to  stir  the  pride 
of  their  army.  In  honor  of  the  event,  the  General  Orders  issued 
from  headquarters  at  De  Lancey's  Mill  on  November  22,  1776, 
gave  the  name  of  the  victorious  general,  "  Cornwallis,"  as  the 
parole  for  the  day,  and  the  name  of  "  Jersey  "  for  the  countersign,* 
and  continued: 

"  The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  to  return  his  thanks  to 
Lieut.  Gen.  Earl  Cornwallis,  Mai. -Gen.  Vaughan,  Brig.  Gen.  Mat- 
thew, Col.  Donop,  and  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  lord- 
ship's command  for  the  meritorious  service  performed  by  that 

•  *  The  parole  and  countersign  are  secret  words  given  out  each  day,  by  which 
friends  are  recognized  from  enemies-  The  parole  is  given  only  to  officers  of 
the  guard  or  those  who  inspect  the  guard,  while  the  countersign  is  given  to 
all  guards-  Officers  and  troops  were  frequently  complimented  by  having  the 
names  of  the  former  or  the  battlefields  on  which  the  latter  had  distinguished 
themselves  given  as  parole  and  countersign  in  general  orders- 
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corps  on  the  20th  inst.,  accomplished  with  infinite  fatigue  to  the 
troops." 

On  the  night  of  the  20th,  Lord  Cornwallis  camped  near  Fort 
Lee,  making  use  of  the  American  tents.  The  next  day,  we  learn 
from  Gen.  Howe's  correspondence,  Major-General  Yaughan,  with 
the  Light  Infantry  and  British  Grenadiers,  was  detached  to  the 
pew  Bridge,  upon  Hackensack  river,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
Sixteenth  Dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Harcourt,  was 
sent  over  to  Fort  Lee. 

On  the  24th,  the  second  and  fourth  brigades  of  British  and  one 
battalion  of  the  71st  Regiment,  joined  the  British  at  Fort  Lee,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  second  brigade,  advanced  to  New  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  was  conducting  with  masterly  skill  the 
early  stages  of  his  famous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  which  began 
on  the  20th  with  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Lee.  On  the  21st  he  re- 
tired from  Hackensack  to  Aquakanonk  (Passaic)  and  took  his 
troops  across  the  Passaic  river  on  the  21st  and  22d.  On  the  23d 
he  reached  Newark  where  he  remained  five  days.  On  the  28th 
he  fell  back  upon  New  Brunswick  and  on  the  night  of  December 
1st  retired  toward  Princeton,  reaching  the  latter  place  December  2. 
Thence  he  continued  his  retrograde  until  on  December  8  he  crossed 
the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton.  On  this  remarkable  march,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Europe,  "Washington  (who  had  sent  to 
Gen.  Lee  for  reinforcements  and  who  expected  them  daily  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  stand)  calculated  his  movements  so  carefully  that 
he  did  not  retract  a  step  until  the  enemy  were  practically  on  his 
heels,  and  then  he  retired  in  time  to  take  off  his  men,  cannon 
and  stores  in  safety.  Cornwallis  reached  the  Passaic  on  the  22d 
just  after  the  last  of  the  Americans  had  crossed  and  the  bridge 
had  been  destroyed.  On  the  evening  of  December  1st,  he  marched 
into  New  Brunswick  to  find  that  Washington  had  marched  out 
during  the  day.  When  he  reached  the  Delaware  river,  he  found 
not  only  that  Washington  had  escaped  across  the  river,  but  also 
8 
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that  lie  had  seized  or  destroyed  every  boat  he  could  find  for  seventy 
miles  upstream  from  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  British  could  not 
cross.  At  many  times  during  this  retreat,  the  armies  were  so 
close  together  that  they  could  hear  the  music  played  by  their  ad- 
versaries' bands. 

The  Downfall  of  Gen.  Lee. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader  if  we  digress  from 
the  story  of  events  directly  affecting  Fort  Lee  to  follow  briefly  the 
career  of  the  general  whose  name  Port  Lee  perpetuates. 

Lee,  upon  his  return  from  the  south  in  October,  1776,  had  been 
assigned  by  Washington  to  command  a  division  of  the  reorganized 
army,  with  headquarters  on  Valentine  Hill,  in  Westchester  county. 
After  the  battle  of  White  Plains,  when  Washington  and  a  portion 
of  his  army  crossed  into  New  Jersey,  he  left  Gen.  Lee  and  his  di- 
vision in  Westchester  county  with  advice  to  get  north  of  Croton 
river,  while  he  placed  Gen.  Heath  in  command  of  the  Highlands 
with  headquarters  at  Peekskill.  On  the  night  of  November  20, 
1776  (the  date  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Lee),  a  horseman  arrived  in 
breathless  haste  at  Heath's  headquarters  with  the  news  of  the  day's 
disaster.  He  brought  an  unfinished  pencil  dispatch  from  Wash- 
ington's adjutant,  General  Reed,  addressed  to  Gen.  Lee,  saying: 
"  Dear  General,  we  are  flying  from  the  British.  I  pray  you —  " 
Here  Reed's  pencil  had  broken  and  he  had  verbally  instructed 
the  messenger  to  add  after  the  words  "  I  pray,"  the  words  "  you  to 
push  and  join  us."  The  messenger  was  sent  on  to  Lee,  at  Phil- 
lipsburg,  but  Lee,  interpreting  the  cry  of  distress  as  a  recommenda- 
tion, not  a  positive  order,  did  nothing  to  succor  his  chief.  On 
the  contrary,  he  assumed  to  order  Heath  to  send  over  2,000  men. 
Heath,  whose  instructions  from  Washington  were  very  explicit 
concerning  the  protection  of  the  Highlands,  refused  to  disobey  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  orders  at  the  order  of  the  second  in  com- 
mand. This  led  to  recriminations  between  the  two  major-generals 
in  which  Heath  appears  to  have  been  in  the  right.  Washington, 
as  he  retreated  doggedly  through  the  Jerseys,  kept  sending  mes- 
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sages  to  Lee,  urging  him  to  come  to  his  support ;  and  Lee  con- 
tinued to  procrastinate,  meanwhile  writing  to  various  persons 
fault-finding  letters  containing  more  or  less  direct  reflections  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  Washington  was  intensely  annoyed  at 
Lee's  evasions,  and  on  the  27th  of  November  wrote  Lee  "  My 
former  letters  were  so  full  and  explicit  as  to  the  necessity  of  your 

I marching  as  early  as  possible  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more 
on  that  head.  I  confess  I  expected  you  would  have  been  sooner 
(in  motion."  At  length  on  November  30  Lee  arrived  at  Peekskill 
and  announced  his  intention  to  cross  the  river,  and  asked  Heath 
for  2,000  of  Heath's  men  to  accompany  his  own  troops.  Heath 
told  Lee  plainly  that  not  one  of  his  men.  should  go  by  his  orders. 
Lee,  as  ranking  major-general,  then  on  his  own  responsibility  or- 
dered two  of  Heath's  regiments  to  cross  with  him,  but  the  next 
morning  thought  better  of  it  and  countermanded  the  order.  On 
December  2d  and  3d  Lee  crossed  King's  Ferry  to  Stony  Point, 
and  began  a  march  southward,  which,  with  his  knowledge  of 
Washington's  peril,  was  little  less  than  criminal  in  its  laggardness. 
The  8th  found  him  in  Chatham,  writing  to  Congress  his  intention 
to  camp  there  with  a  view  to  conducting  a  desultory  war  against 
the  enemy,  but  with  no  purpose  to  help  Washington.  Washington 
continued  to  entreat  Lee  "  to  push  on  with  every  succor  you  can 
bring,"  but  on  the  11th,  Lee  wrote  to  Washington  from  Morristown 
that  he  was  obliged  to  halt  for  two  days  for  want  of  shoes.  On 
the  12th,  Lee  left  Morristown  and  after  going  eight  miles,  left 
Gen.  Sullivan  with  the  troops  at  Vealtown,  while  he  himself  went 
to  a  comfortable  tavern  at  Baskingridge,  three  miles  distant.  As 
there  was  not  a  British  cantonment  within  twenty  miles  of  him, 
he  felt  so  secure  in  his  tavern  retreat  that  he  took  only  a  small 
guard  with  him. 

The  lazy  Lee  remained  abed  late  the  next  morning,  and,  after  a 
10  o'clock  breakfast,  began  a  letter  to  Gen.  Gates.  In  the  course 
of  this  communication  he  said :  "  The  ingenious  manoeuvre  of 
Fort  Washington  has  completely  unhinged  the  goodly  fabric  we 
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liad  been  building.    Tbere  never  was  so  d—  d  a  stroke.  Entre 

nous,  a  certain  great  man  is  damnably  deficient."  While  penning 
these  lines,  depreciating  Washington,  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky 
came  the  announcement  that  a  party  of  British  dragoons  was  ap- 
proaching. Lee  jumped  up  and  with  an  oath  called  for  his  guard. 
But  the  guards,  who  had  stacked  their  arms  and  had  been  sunning 
themselves  across  the  road,  were  now  fugitives  before  the  on- 
>eoming  horsemen.  The  tavern  was  therefore  quickly  surrounded, 
and  the  great  general,  the  one-time  popular  idol,  the  man  who 
had  been  so  free  in  his  sarcastic  criticism  of  the  alleged  deficiencies 
of  his  chief,  was  now,  by  his  own  unmitigated  carelessness,  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Three  hours  later,  Lee,  bareheaded,  wearing  slip- 
pers and  a  blanket  coat,  was  led  on  horseback  by  his  exultant  cap- 
tors into  Brunswick,  where  salvos  of  cannon  expressed  the  British 

joy- 

Lee  remained  a  prisoner  until  May,  1778,  when  he  was  ex- 
changed for  Gen.  Prescott  who  was  captured  in  Rhode  Island.  In 
the  following  month  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  but 
he  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whom,  it  was 
believed,  he  aspired  to  supersede,  and  he  was  arrested,  court-mar- 
tialed, and  suspended.  In  1780  Congress  confirmed  the  verdict 
and  he  left  the  army.  On  October  2d,  1782,  he  died  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  Philadelphia  in  an  old  house  in  which  William 
Penn  once  lived.  He  was  sour  and  sarcastic  to  the  end.  In  his 
will,  written  shortly  before  he  died,  he  expressed  the  most  earnest 
wish  not  to  be  buried  in  any  church  or  church-yard,  nor  within 
■a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist  meeting  house,  "  for," 
said  be,  "  since  I  have  resided  in  this  country  I  have  kept  so  much 
bad  company  when  living  that  I  do  not  choose  to  continue  it  when 
■dead." 

The  Neutral  Ground  of  Bergen  County. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Port  Lee,  the  surrounding  territory 
was  not  permanently  held  by  either  side.    With  the  British  irre- 
movably  ensconced  on  Manhattan  Island,  Fort  Lee  had  no  ad- 
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vantages  for  the  Americans  and  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  recap- 
ture. The  Americans  maintained  their  water  communications 
across  the  Hudson  river  farther  north,  and  their  land  communica- 
tions on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson  were  more  advantageously 
maintained  westward  of  the  peninsula  upon  which  Fort  Lee  stood. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the  British  made  no  ef- 
fort to  garrison  the  post  permanently  unless  the  attempt  of  the 
Refugee  Corps  in  1781,  to  he  mentioned  hereafter,  may  be  re- 
garded as  such.  Perhaps  they  thought  that  Fort  Knyphausen  — 
as  they  renamed  Fort  Washington  —  was  able  to  control  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  at  that  point  unaided.  Perhaps,  also 
they  had  too  great  a  respect  for  the  prowess  of  the  Americans  to 
risk  any  considerable  garrison,  armament  and  stores  in  a  territory 
so  exposed  to  American  attack. 

Left  without  either  the  protection  of  a  permanent  American 
garrison  or  the  regulation  of  permanent  British  occupation,  the 
region  between  the  Palisades  and  the  Hackensack  river  remained 
for  the  next  five  or  six  years  a  sort  of  [Neutral  Ground,  like 
lower  Westchester  county,  IN.  Y.,  subject  to  the  visits  of  both 
Americans  and  British. 

While  Cornwallis  was  chasing  southward  that  portion  of  the 
army  under  Washington's  personal  command,  the  Americans  com- 
manding the  passes  in  northern  INew  J ersey  and  Rockland  county, 
X.  Y.,  made  occasional  diversions  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Lee. 
Gen.  George  Clinton,  writing  to  the  INew  York  Convention  from 
Paramus,  December  21,  1776,  describes  a  gallant  affair  conducted 
by  Gen.  Parsons  and  himself  on  the  night  of  the  19th,  when,  with 
500  men,  they  set  out  for  the  English  Neighborhood,  where,  they 
were  informed,  Col.  Buskirk's  regiment  of  the  new  levies  and  some 
companies  of  light  infantry  were  quartered.  "  When  we  came  to 
the  first  house  in  the  English  [Neighborhood,"  he  said,  "  we  de- 
tached Col.  Woodhull  with  200  men  to  march  east  of  the  settle- 
ment through  the  fields  to  the  edge  of  Bergen  Woods,  to  fix  guards 
on  the  roads  leading  to  Burdett's  and  Bull's  Ferry,  and  with  the 
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remainder  of  his  forces  to  come  in  on  the  back  of  the  enemy  so  as  to 
prevent  their  escape,  while  we,  with  the  remainder,  marched  down 
through  the  Neighborhood." 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  Avas  the  capture  of  twenty-three 
prisoners,  eighteen  new  muskets,  and  a  wagon  and  eight  horses,  and 
the  killing  of  forty-five.    They  were  five  miles  below  the  site  of  I 
Fort  Lee,  and  learned  that  the  Fort  had  been  demolished. 

This  demolition,  while  practically  complete  for  military  pur- 
poses, was  not  complete  in  the  sense  of  total  obliteration,  for  sub- 
stantial remains  of  the  works  were  visible  long  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  next  visitors  to  the  Fort  Lee  site  were  the  British.  The 
Fort  Lee  ferry,  protected  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Knyphausen,  and 
the  road  leading  from  the  landing  through  the  clove  to  the  top  of 
the  Palisades,  naturally  made  this  a  favorite  means  of  access  to  the 
unfortunate  English  Neighborhood ;  and  Fort  Lee,  while  not  the 
seat  of  a  permanent  garrison,  frequently  resounded  with  the  tread 
of  British  troops  going  and  coming.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
British  orders  dated  December  23,  1776,  directing  the  Seventh  and 
Twenty-sixth  Regiments  to  cross  from  Manhattan  Island  to  Fort 
Lee  and  March  to  Hackensack,  and  by  similar  orders  issued  dur- 
ing the  next  five  years. 

The  Americans  took  their  turn  to  visit  the  fort  the  following 
month,  and  on  January  20,  1777,  found  there  the  stores  men- 
tioned in  the  following  return : 

Stores  found  at  Fort  Lee  20th  January,  1777. 
Continental  Stores. 
16  Iron  Spades  and  Shovels. 

8  Pick  Axes. 
12  Iron  Potts. 
3  Horse  Collars  &  Hames. 
2  Horse  Cart  Saddles. 
5  Old  narrow  Axes. 
20  Old  Tory  Fire  locks. 

1  Hogshead  near  full  of  Bohea  tea  taken  by  Col.  Allison's 
Order  &  sent  to  the  Q.  Masters  care  at  Slotts.    There  was  more 
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taken  but  never  delivered  on.  It  was  shared  (as  is  said)  By  Col. 
Allison's  and  Heatham's  Order  Among  Their  men  &  account  kept 
to  whom  delivered  &c. 

To  have  it  Sent  to  our  Hospital  for  the  use  of  our  sick  and  the 
Col",s  to  ace*  for  what  they  have  disposed  of. 

In  September,  1777,  Fort  Lee  was  the  scene  of  the  landing  of 
a  large  body  of  British  troops  moved  in  concert  with  others  in  one 
of  the  most  extensive  incixrsions  that  the  enemy  ever  attempted 
in  that  region.  This  invasion  was  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton from  the  12th  to  the  16th  with  a  view  to  striking  some  de- 
tached corps  of  Americans,  if  possible,  or  in  any  event  to  collect 
cattle  for  the  British  army  and  destroy  American  resources.  The 
landing  was  effected  at  four  points.  One  party  landed  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point  at  the  mouth  of  Newark  bay;  another  party  pro- 
ceeded up  Newark  bay  and  the  Hackensack  river  to  Schuyler's 
Ferry ;  a  third  landed  at  Fort  Lee,  and  the  fourth  at  Tappan.  The 
force  which  landed  at  Fort  Lee  consisted  of  Capt.  Emmerich's 
Chasseurs,  five  companies  of  Grenadiers  and  Light  Infantry,  the 
Fifty-seventh,  Sixty-third  and  Prince  Charles  Regiments  and 
five  pieces  of  very  light  artillery,  all  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Vaughan.  From  Tappan  down  to  Elizabethtown  and 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Hackensack  river,  the  British  pillaged  this 
defenseless  country,  capturing  400  sheep,  some  horses  and  twenty 
milch  cows.  Clinton  says  that  the  latter  were  "  for  the  use  of 
the  hospitals,"  and  that  that  "  was  all  I  would  suffer  to  be  taken 
from  the  inhabitants."  With  this  manifestation  of  magnanimous 
consideration,  the  troops  retired  to  Manhattan  Island.  Vaughan's 
men,  who  had  gone  on  from  Fort  Lee  to  Hackensack  and  joined 
in  the  round-up,  marched  back  by  the  same  route  and  crossed 
to  Fort  Knyphausen.  The  British  lost  in  this  incursion  8  killed, 
18  wounded,  5  prisoners  and  some  missing. 

That  the  British  regarded  their  possession  of  Fort  Lee  —  or  at 
least  its  non-possession  by  the  Americans  —  of  importance,  is 
indicated  by  a  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Paul  Wentworth  to 
William  Eden,  December  22,  1777,  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
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British  plans  to  cripple  the  Americans  "  by  destroying  every 
stronghold  except  New  York  island  and  Fort  Lee,  which,  with  a 
small  garrison  and  a  few  ships,  may  defy  the  whole  power  of 
America." 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  17,  1779,  the  Sixty-third 
Regiment  of  British  crossed  from  Manhattan  Island  to  Fort  Lee 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  moved  with  the  Sixty-fourth 
Regiment  on  the  road  to  New  Bridge.  This  movement  was  to  co- 
operate with  Capt.  Ferguson,  who  on  the  night  of  the  17  th  had 
crossed  the  Hudson  above  King's  Bridge  with  a  detachment  of 
the  Seventy-first,  and  100  men  from  the  Seventeenth  and  Fifty- 
seventh  Regiments  with, a  view  to  marching  to  Paramus  to  cut  off 
a  party  of  Americans  supposed  to  be  there.  But  in  the  confusion 
of  night,  Ferguson's  boats  became  separated  and  could  not  find 
each  other,  so  that  the  whole  affair  miscarried. 

Occasionally  the  Americans  visited  Fort  Lee  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering  the  situation  across  the  Hudson  river.  In  a  letter 
dated  from  "  Camp,  English  Neighborhood,  Aug.  28th,  1780," 
and  written  by  Col.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  to  his  father  Gen.  Lewis 
Morris,  the  writer  informs  his  father  that  he  has  been  to  Fort 
Lee  and  looking  from  that  point  across  the  Hudson  river,  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  the  Harlem  river,  had  seen  the  family  mansion 
at  Morrisania  in  Westchester  county  about  4%  miles  distant. 
There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  left,  he  said,  and  the 
house,  which  had  been  bombarded  by  the  British,  was  standing, 
the  roof  and  frame  entire,  but  a  few  boards  off  the  west  gable 
end.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  he  adds,  "  the  place  appears  much  more 
favorable  than  has  been  represented.  I  wish  you  was  here  to 
observe  it  yourself." 

The  British  Repulsed  at  Fort  Lee  in  May,  1781. 

It  could  not  have  been  very  agreeable  to  Col.  Morris,  as  he 
stood  on  the  Palisades  and  looked  across  to  Morrisania,  to  reflect 
that  the  family  place  was  the  stronghold  of  De  Lancey's  corps  of 
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loyalist  refugees,  known  as  Cow-boys,  who  were  making  life  mis- 
erable for  the  inhabitants  of  Westchester  county.  In  May,  1781, 
while  De  Lancey  was  conducting  one  of  his  most  disgraceful  raids 
through  the  neutral  ground  of  Westchester  county,  toward  the 
Croton  river,  the  British  employed  another  body  of  refugees  in 
a  series  of  forays  into  the  neutral  ground  of  New  Jersey  at  Fort 
Lee,  extending  over  a  period  of  ten  days. 

The  Refugees  were,  as  their  name  suggests,  persons  with  British 
sympathies  who  had  fled  to  New  York  city,  from  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  other  nearer  provinces,  rather  than 
give  their  allegiance  to  the  Americans.  There  were  from  7,000  to 
15,000  of  them  in  the  city,  according  to  various  estimates.  Some 
of  them  were  enrolled  in  the  wards  in  which  they  took  up  their 
residences,  being  considered  as  companies  attached  to  those  wards 
to  turn  out  on  alarm.  Others  were  received  into  De  Lancey's 
Corps;  and  others  were  organized  under  Col.  Edmund  Fanning, 
son-in-law  of  Governor  Tryon,  into  a  body  which  was  at  first  called 
Fanning's  Provincial  Battalion  and  later  the  King's  American 
Regiment.  These  troops  were  employed  by  the  British  in  irregu- 
lar warfare,  such  as  Tryon's  invasion  of  Connecticut  in  1779,  in 
which  expedition  Fanning's  Provincials  took  part  under  his 
father-in-law's  leadership. 

On  May  14,  1781,  a  dozen  small  ships  bearing  a  detachment 
of  the  refugee  organization  sailed  up  the  Hudson  river  from  New 
York  city  and  landed  at  Fort  Lee.  Lieut.  John  Charles  Philip 
Von  Krafft  of  the  regiment  Von  Bose  of  the  Hessian  troops,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Knyphausen,  who  observed  this  movement,  says 
that  upon  landing  the  refugees  "  showed  their  joy  by  firing  three 
rounds  with  their  small  guns  with  the  usual  English  hurrah,  and 
after  a  short  pause  they  ascended  the  acclivity  up  to  Fort  Lee. 
The  ships  remained  at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 
Before  it  grew  dark,  the  refugees  engaged  in  much  shooting  with 
rebels  in  the  woods  until  night  closed  in.  Then  they  went  out  to 
their  ships  in  boats  and  the  next  morning  down  again." 
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The  American  troops  who  encountered  the  British  on  May 
14th  and  several  succeeding  days  were  Bergen  county  militia  be- 
longing to  the  commands  of  Col.  Tunis  Dey,  Major  Richard  Dey, 
Capt.  Thomas  Blanck,  Capt.  John  Willis  and  Capt.  Samuel  De- 
marest.  An  interesting  record  of  the  fight  is  found  in  the  cer- 
tificate which  Capt.  Demarest  gave  to  one  of  his  command,  John 
Devoe,  as  follows: 

"  The  State  of  New  Jersey  to  John  Devoe,  Dr. 
This  is  to  certify  that  John  Devoe  was  in  the  month's  service 
under  my  command  May  14,  1781,  and  that  he  then  was  wounded 
and  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  lost  his  musket  and  cartridge  box  in 
an  action  at  Fort  Lee,  in  the  County  of  Bergen. 

Samuel  Demarest, 
Captain  of  the  Militia  of  Bergen  County. 

For  several  days  in  succession  after  the  affair  of  May  14,  1781, 
similar  encounters  took  place  between  landing  parties  of  refugees 
who  were  trying  to  fortify  themselves  on  the  site  of  Fort  Lee  and 
the  Americans  who  were  determined  to  prevent  their  design.  By 
the  17th,  the  dismantled  work  had  been  so  far  rehabilitated  by  the 
British  as  to  afford  them  some  protection,  and  from  this  fortifica- 
tion they  made  sallies  in  the  daytime,  a  part  of  them  retiring  to  its 
friendly  cover  at  night,  while  a  part  went  aboard  the  ships  an- 
chored near  the  landing. 

When  they  landed  at  daybreak  as  usual  on  the  18th,  they  were 
warmly  received  by  the  Americans,  who  had  crept  near  the  shore 
and  ravine  during  the  night  and  formed  an  ambush.  A  sharp 
exchange  of  fire  with  small  guns  ensued,  in  which  the  British  at 
first  found  themselves  unable  to  dislodge  their  assailants.  Then 
the  refugees  brought  into  action  two  amusettes,  a  species  of  light 
field  cannon  invented  by  Marshall  Saxe  for  outpost  duty.  While 
this  was  going  on,  the  British  sent  a  couple  of  flat  boats  over  to 
Fort  Knyphausen  for  the  purpose  of  securing  re-inforcements 
from  De  Lancey's  refugees  at  Morrisania,  the  party  at  Fort  Lee 
keeping  up  a  lively  combat.    Gradually  the  Americans  were  forced 
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back,  but  not  until  thev  bad  wounded  several  of  tbe  refugees  and 
taken  a  few  prisoners. 

Five  days  more  of  tbese  experiences  convinced  tbe  refugees  of 
the  inexpediency  of  further  attempting  to  bold  Fort  Lee,  and  on 
May  23rd,  tbe  faithful  diarist  Von  Krafft,  in  his  observatory-like 
post  at  Fort  Knyphausen,  records :  "  Towards  morning  our  refu- 
gees had  set  fire  to  their  fortifications  on  Jersey  and  some  huts 
erected  there  and  that  very  night  at  12  o'clock  they  had  again 
boarded  their  ships  and  .  .  .  proceeded  for  jSTew  York. 
This  took  place  entirely  contrary  to  our  expectation  because  they 
had  previously  and  up  to  the  last,  seriously  endeavored  to  accom- 
plish something  important.  .  .  .  All  the  prospects  for  this 
year  are  not  of  the  best  for  us  as  against  the  enemy." 

Thus,  on  the  site  of  the  evacuation  of  1776  the  Americans  won 
a  decided  victory  in  1781. 

A  few  clays  later,  Col.  Emmerich,  of  the  Chasseurs,  visited 
Fort  Lee  with  a  detachment  from  Von  Donop's  regiment,  but 
effected  nothing  further  than  the  capture  of  a  single  American 
described  as  a  "  rebel  spy." 

Final  Reconnoissances  at  Fort  Lee. 
In  July,  1781,  occurred  the  last  military  incidents  in  connection 
with  Fort  Lee,  of  which  Ave  have  any  record.    They  were  incidents 
of  what  Washington  designed  as  a  serious  blow  to  the  British  army 
at  ISTew  York. 

The  French  troops  under  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  the 
Duke  de  Lazun,  having  reached  Connecticut  in  June,  Washington 
urged  their  speedy  advance  and  upon  their  approach  to  the  New 
York  line  at  the  end  of  the  month  Washington  prepared  to  put 
into  execution  a  two-fold  plan  to  surprise  the  British  works  at  the 
northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  to  capture  or  destroy  De 
Lancey's  corps  of  refugees  at  Morrisania.  Gen.  Lincoln,  with  a 
detachment  from  the  American  army  at  Peekskill,  was  to  attack 
the  former,  and  the  Duke  de  Lazun  was  to  march  from  Connecti- 
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cut  and  attack  the  latter.  Both  operations  were  to  be  conducted 
simultaneously  on  July  3.  Lincoln  left  camp  July  1  with  800  men 
and  artillery,  and  embarking  in  boats  at  Croton  Point,  under  the 
cover  of  night,  rowed  silently  down  the  Tappan  Sea.  At  day- 
break on  the  2nd,  leaving  his  troops  under  the  cover  of  the  east 
shore,  he  crossed  to  the  west  side,  and  went  down  to  Port  Lee  to 
reconnoitre  the  works  which  he  was  intending  to  attack.  From 
the  superb  heights  of  the  Palisades,  he  and  his  little  party  were 
surprised  to  discover  a  strong  British  force  encamped  on  the  north 
end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  a  ship  of  war  anchored  in  the  river. 
The  British  had  shrewdly  anticipated  what  Washington  would 
attempt  upon  the  arrival  of  his  Prench  re-inforcements,  had  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  New  Jersey  to  the  support  of  the  lines  at 
Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  and  were  so  keenly  alert  that  the  surprisal 
of  the  forts  was  out  of  the  question.  Lincoln  and  his  escort 
returned  from  Port  Lee  to  his  boats,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd,  the  American  force  landed  at  Yonkers.  In  accordance  with 
the  plan,  Lincoln  and  Lazun  marched  that  day  toward  their  objec- 
tives, but  they  accomplished  little. 

A  few  days  later,  Washington,  with  three  distinguished  French 
generals — Rochambeau,  de  Beville  and  du  Portael — and  an  escort 
of  150  New  Jersey  troops,  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to  the 
same  heights  to  reconnoitre  for  themselves  the  situation  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  grand  reconnoissance 
which  lasted  several  days  and  amounted  in  the  end  to  a  threaten- 
ing demonstration  in  force  against  the  northern  defenses  of  the 
British  at  New  York. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Revolutionary  history  of 
Port  Lee.  In  August,  1781,  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  caused  Washington  to  execute  that  sudden  and 
brilliant  change  of  plan  in  the  course  of  which  he  made  another 
famous  march  through  the  Jerseys.  This  march,  though  not  a 
retreat,  was  more  rapid  than  a  retreat  and  before  the  British 
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commander  was  aware  of  his  object,  the  American  and  French 
forces  were  beyond  interception  on  their  way  to  their  future  great 
and  final  triumph  at  Yorktown,  Ya. 

The  Landmarks  of  Fort  Lee. 
In  conclusion,  we  shall  endeavor  to  indicate,  by  description  and 
map,  the  location  of  the  principal  Revolutionary  sites  connected 
with  Fort  Lee. 

At  the  time  when  Fort  Lee  was  built,  the  summit  of  the  Pali- 
sades at  that  point  was  a  howling  wilderness,  the  home  of  the 
rattlesnake,  the  wild  cat,  and  other  wild  animals.  In  the  nook  at 
the  foot  of  the  road  running  down  through  the  ravine  to  the  old 
ferry  landing  were  a  few  houses,  one  of  which,  used  by  Gen. 
Greene  as  his  headquarters,  is  still  standing.  In  1844  this  little 
hamlet  numbered  about  30  residences.  When  the  streets  and 
building  lots  of  the  present  Fort  Lee  village  on  the  heights  above 
were  laid  out,  almost  the  last  traces  of  the  old  fortifications  were 
erased.  The  task  of  locating  their  sites,  therefore,  has  not  been 
easy,  and  the  descriptions  given  hereafter  are  based  upon  an 
exhaustive  search,  covering  a  period  of  nine  years,  among  the 
archives  of  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  State  Library  at  Albany,  IT.  Y., 
the  Adjutant-General's  office  of  N~ew  Jersey,  every  available  origi- 
nal document,  conversations  and  correspondence  with  old  inhab- 
itants, and  personal  study  on  the  ground. 

The  maps  which  have  been  found  most  useful  in  determining 
these  locations  have  been  the  following: 

1.  "A  topographical  map  of  the  north  part  of  ISTew  York 
Island,  exhibiting  the  plan  of  Fort  Washington  now  Fort  Knyp- 
hausen,  with  the  rebel  lines  to  the  southward  which  were  forced 
by  the  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Bt.  Honble.  Earl  Percy 
on  the  16th  ISfovr.  1776  and  surveyed  immediately  after  by  order 


*  The  old  Fort  Lee  or  Burdett's  Ferry  landing  was  just  south  of  the  Fort 
Lee  bluff,  and  about  a  mile  north  of  the  present  Fort  Lee  terminal. 
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of  His  Lordship  by  Claude  Joseph.  Sauthier  Pub- 
lished   ...    by  Wm.  Faden,  1777." 

2.  A  manuscript  map  in  the  Library  of  Congress  entitled,  "  A 
Plan  of  the  Operations  of  the  King's  Army  under  the  command 
of  Sr.  William  Howe,  K.  B.,  in  New  York  and  East  New  Jersey. 
Against  the  American  Forces  Commanded  by  General  Washing- 
ton from  the  12th  of  October  to  the  28th  of  November,  1776." 
By  Claude  Joseph  Sauthier.    Engraved  by  Wm.  Faden. 

3.  A  partially  finished  manuscript  map  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  without  title,  showing  Manhattan  Island  from  about 
85th  street  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  New  Jersey  shore 
opposite,  with  fortifications. 

4.  A  manuscript  map  in  the  Library  of  Congress  entitled: 
"  A  Sketch  of  the  Road  from  Paulus  Hook  and  Hoboken  to  New 
Bridge  by  I.  Hills,  1778." 

Almost  all  published  maps  showing  Fort  Lee  are  based  on  the 
first  two  above  mentioned.  A  portion  of  No.  3  is  published  here- 
with for  the  first  time  and  gives  details  of  the  fortifications  on 
Bluff  Point. 

From  all  of  the  sources  mentioned  the  following  conclusions  are 
drawn : 

The  citadel  or  main  enclosure  of  Fort  Lee  was  situated  on  the 
heights  of  the  Palisades  in  what  is  now  the  village  of  Fort  Lee. 
It  was  a  four-sided,  bastioned  earthwork,  about  250  feet  square, 
with  its  gate-way  opening  westward.  Benson  J.  Lossing,  author  of 
"  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea,"  who  visited  the 
place  prior  to  1866,  when  the  remains  were  still  conspicuous, 
locates  the  site  of  the  fort  "  on  the  left  of  the  head  of  the  ravine 
in  the  ascent."  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English  (author  of  "  Don't  you 
remember  Sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt,"  and  once  a  resident  of  Fort 
Lee)  in  an  article  published  in  Appletons  Journal,  December  9, 
1871,  says  that  it  was  situated  "  on  the  ground  inside  of  the  bend 
of  the  cliff."  Both  of  these  descriptions  agree  with  the  manu- 
script maps  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  To  localize  these  general 
descriptions,  we  have  the  testimony  of  George  Beucler  of  Fort 
Lee,  who,  in  1901-2,  told  the  writer  of  this  history  that  some  years 
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before  he  had  dug  down  embankments  on  three  sides  of  a  square 
approximately  along  the  lines  of  Cedar  street,  Parker  avenue  and 
Euglish  street.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  is  supplied  by 
J ames  F.  Tracey  and  Mrs.  Mary  Federspiel,  who  informed  us  that 
there  was  formerly  an  embankment  running  across  the  Seeks 
estate  from  Cedar  to  English  streets.  These  embankments, 
according  to  Charles  Wilson,  the  venerable  sexton  of  the  Fort  Lee 
Episcopal  church,  were  five  or  six  feet  high  and  about  twenty  feet 
thick.  About  1855,  most  of  the  embankment  of  the  main  fort  and 
the  demi-lune  covering  the  great  entrance  in  the  curtain,  were  dis- 
tinctly traceable  although  beaten  down  somewhat  by  the  elements. 
In  1871,  all  that  was  left  was  a  part  of  the  curtain  extending  along 
the  line  of  Parker  avenue  and  one  bastion.  In  the  curtain,  at  that 
time,  were  the  remains  of  a  small  cellar.  Over  this  cellar,  a  few 
years  before  1871  a  butcher  built  his  shop. 

Out  on  the  bluff  which  lies  eastward  of  the  ravine  and  is  called 
Bluff  Point,  was  a  series  of  defenses  shown  in  detail  in  the  extract 
from  the  hitherto  unpublished  manuscript  map  given  herewith. 
From  the  head  of  the  ravine  to  the  edge  of  the  Palisades  overlook- 
ing the  Hudson  was  an  abattis,  or  entanglement  of  felled  trees. 
Southward  of  this  barrier,  on  the  tongue  of  land  thus  enclosed,  were 
batteries  facing  eastward,  southward  and  westward,  commanding 
respectively  the  Hudson  river,  the  Ferry  Landing  and  the  Ravine. 
Many  years  after  the  Revolution,  a  hotel,  since  destroyed,  was 
erected  within  this  area.  When  the  cellar  was  dug  for  this  hotel, 
bullets,  bayonets,  and  other  military  relics  were  found. 

About  half  a  mile  further  north,  on  the  crest  of  the  Palisades 
facing  the  Hudson  river,  was  a  strong  work  called  the  Redoubt,  in 
which  guns  were  placed  to  protect  the  sunken  obstructions  between 
Fort  Lee  and  Fort  Washington  and  to  annoy  the  enemy's  ships 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  This  work  was  on  the  J.  II.  King 
plot,  north  of  the  Hazard  Powder  Co.  plot,  as  shown  on  a  map  of 
Fort  Lee  and  vicinity  made  by  Willard  Cass,  C.  E.,  in  1901.  This 
spot  was  formerly  used  as  a  telegraph  crossing. 
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At  a  point  on  Main  street  in  Fort  Lee  village,  about  650  feet 
west  of  Palisade  avenue,  a  little  brook  called  Dead  Bridge  brook 
or  Dead  brook,  flows  southeastwardly,  crossing  Palisade  avenue 
about  1,800  feet  south  of  Main  street.  There  are  various  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  brook.  One  story 
is  to  the  effect  that  an  American  scout  discovered  a  Hessian  soldier 
sitting  on  the  bridge  over  the  brook  and  shot  him.  Another 
authority  attributes  the  name  to  the  number  of  dead  found  in  the 
brook  after  one  of  the  bloody  skirmishes  in  that  neighborhood. 

On  the  rising  ground  on  the  western  side  of  this  brook,  both 
north  and  south  of  Whiteman  street,  stood  the  soldiers'  huts  hereto- 
fore described.  As  late  as  1902  one  could  readily  recognize  the  site 
of  these  barracks  south  of  Whiteman  streets  by  heaps  of  stones,  the 
remains  of  the  stone  chimneys,  extending  in  a  double  row  parallel 
with  the  brook. 

On  the  higher  ground  west  of  these  huts  a  zigzag  line  of  earth- 
works could  be  traced  a  few  years  ago  until  obliterated  by  quarry- 
ing and  modern  improvements.  Local  tradition  assigned  these 
works  to  Morgan's  Virginia  riflemen. 

Just  north  of  Whiteman  street,  Dead  Bridge  brook  was  formerly 
dammed,  creating  a  pond  from  which  ice  was  gathered  in  winter. 
It  was  known  as  Hooks'  Ice  Pond.  On  the  west  side  of  the  pond, 
in  1875  or  1876,  George  Hooks,  while  working  a  quarry,  dug  up 
six  bars  of  lead  weighing  about  eighty-three  pounds.  The  bars 
were  about  two  and  one-half  inches  square  and  ten  inches  long.  He 
also  excavated  five  or  six  cannon  balls,  some  bayonets,  a  dozen 
bullet  moulds,  etc.,  and  in  the  remains  of  a  camp-fire  he  found 
muskets  with  their  stocks  burnt.  When  the  ice  pond  was  widened 
in  1898,  the  workmen  dug  up  along  the  east  side  bars  of  lead,  bul- 
lets, bullet  moulds,  cannon  balls,  shells,  a  sabre,  a  bayonet,  shoe 
buckles,  the  pommel  of  a  saddle,  shovels,  pick-axes,  and  tools  of 
various  sorts. 

In  former  years,  the  finding  of  cannon  balls  on  the  site  of  Port 
Lee  Village  was  so  common  that  residents  used  them  as  weights  on 
the  chains  attached  to  their  gates  to  keep  them  shut. 
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About  130  feet  east  of  the  easterly  line  of  Parker  avenue  op- 
posite the  Episcopal  church  is  a  well,  called  "Washington's  "Well; 
and  about  400  feet  northeast  of  the  well  is  a  flat  stone  upon. which 
the  hake-shop  of  the  camp  is  said  to  have  been  constructed. 

In  addition  to  the  fortifications  which  we  have  particularly 
described,  there  are  upon  the  old  maps  indications  of  some  other 
small  detached  works,  of  which  no  traces  remain  and  concerning 
which  no  authentic  information  can  be  obtained.  It  is  said  that 
one  battery  was  located  on  the  cliff  south  of  the  main  fort,  but  its 
site  cannot  definitely  be  ascertained. 

On  July  4,  1873,  and  again  on  July  4,  1899,  there  were  notable 

celebrations  at  Fort  Lee.   In  the  former,  Dr.  Thomas  Dun  English 

took  a  prominent  part.    The  late  James  F.  Tracey  told  the  writer 

in  1903  that  he  remembered  the  celebration  of  1873.    Two  things 

which  impressed  him  were  the  firing  of  cannon  salutes  by  a 

veteran  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  spectacle  presented  by  a 

veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  wearing  an  old  army  uniform,  mounted 

on  a  large  white  mule  and  carrying  a  big  sabre.    The  programme 

for  the  day  contained  the  following: 

"As  the  procession  passes  the  graves  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, to  be  designated  by  a  craped  guidon,  the  military  will  salute 
and  the  civic  procession  uncover  till  the  site  is  passed." 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  locate  the  site  of  these  graves. 

The  Erection  of  the  Fort  Lee  Monument. 

In  the  spring  of  1901,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
F.  Tracey,  then  collector  of  taxes  of  the  town  of  Eidgefield,  in 
which  Fort  Lee  is  situated,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society  began  an  investigation  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  actual  site  of  Fort  Lee  and  selecting  a 
suitable  place  for  a  monument. 

The  results  of  the  historical  investigation  are  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  pages. 

In  the  reconnoissance  for  a  suitable  site  for  the  monument, 
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valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lamb  of  JSTew 
York  city,  a  distinguished  authority  on  municipal  improvements. 
The  result  of  this  review  of  the  ground  was  the  recommendation 
and  adoption  of  the  so-called  Parker's  Pond  lot.  Upon  this  site, 
in  the  square  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pond  street,  on  the  east  by 
Parker  avenue,  on  the  south  by  private  property,  and  on  the  west 
by  Palisades  avenue,  there  was  for  many  years  a  small  body  of 
water  known  as  Parker's  Pond.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  pond 
became  dried  up  and  the  site  became  known  as  the  Parker's  Pond 
lot.  When  the  subject  of  the  monument  was  first  agitated,  this  lot 
was  a  neglected,  semi-public  place,  filled  with  rubbish  and  a  dis- 
figurement to  the  village.  As  it  was  close  to  the  site  of  the  main 
fort  and  entirely  within  the  lines  of  the  entrenched  camp,  and  as  its 
reclamation  would  be  a  public  improvement  which  would  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  village,  its  propriety  was  accepted  by  common 
consent. 

This  Society  was  also  invited  to  suggest  new  names  for  the  vil- 
lage streets.  Among  the  names  suggested  were  Washington, 
Greene,  Mercer,  Paine,  Port  and  Constitution,  but  these  recom- 
mendations have  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Upon  the  site  above  mentioned,  a  handsome  monument  was  dedi- 
cated under  the  auspices  of  the  Port  Lee  Eevolutionary  Monument 
Association  on  Saturday,  September  26,  1908.  That  association 
was  formed  on  Wednesday,  October  22,  1902,  pursuant  to  the 
following  call : 

MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION. 
At  a  preliminary  meeting  of  several  citizens  of  Ridgefield 
Township,  it  was  decided  to  invite  all  patriotic  persons  to  attend 
a  Public  Meeting,  to  be  held  at 

SCHLOSSER'S  HALL, 

Wednesday,  Oct.  22,  1902,  at  8  P.  M. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  organize  an  Association  to  co- 
operate with  the  Commissioners  and  the  several  Patriotic  So- 
cieties, 
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TO  ERECT  A  MONUMENT. 

on  the  site  of  Fort  Lee,  of  Revolutionary  Fame. 
Your  presence  is  earnestly  requested. 
Signers : 

James  Burns,  Philip  J.  Lahm, 

John  Brown,  Valere  Braquehais, 

Joseph  Schlosser,  John  A.  Brandt, 

James  F.  Tracey,  H.  C.  Beyer, 

Geo.  Binder,  Jos.  Hengstler, 

John  N".  Race,  F.  Yunghans, 

Chas.  Hummel,  H.  Jungk. 

The  Monument  Association  was  organized  with  the  following 
officers:  President,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Burdette;  Vice-Presidents, 
Mr.  James  Burns,  Mr.  Samuel  Kyle,  Mr.  Valere  Braquehais,  Mr. 
Frank  Hyek,  Mr.  George  Binder  and  Mr.  John  E".  Race;  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  James  F.  Tracey;  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Philip  J. 
Lahm;  Treasurer,  Mr.  John  A.  Brandt. 

The  monument  was  erected  with  funds  amounting  to  $6,000 
appropriated  by  the  State  of  !N"ew  Jersey  and  placed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Interstate  Palisades  Park  Commission.  It  was  designed 
by  Carl  E.  Tefft  of  ISTew  York  city,  and  represents  a  Continental 
soldier  and  a  drummer  boy,  scaling  the  Palisades.  The  figures  are 
cast  in  bronze,  and  are  seven  and  one-half  feet  high,  mounted  on 
a  pedestal  ten  feet  in  height,  quarried  from  the  native  trap  rock 
of  the  Palisades.  The  statue  is  erected  on  a  three-foot  terrace, 
bringing  the  total  height  to  about  twenty  feet. 

The  dedicatory  exercises  on  September  26,  1908,  included  the 
following : 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Smith,  army  chaplain  at  Governor's 
Island,  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  McCleery  of  Fort  Lee. 

Presentation  of  monument  to  the  borough  by  Mr.  J.  Fletcher 
Burdette,  president  of  the  Fort  Lee  Revolutionary  Monument 
Association. 
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Unveiling  of  monument  by  Miss  Grace  Burdette,  daughter  of 
Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Burdett. 

Salute  from  the  U.  S.  S.  New  Hampshire  in  Hudson  river. 

Acceptance  of  monument  by '  J ohn  C.  Abbott,  mayor  of  the 
borough. 

Historical  address  by  Governor  J.  Franklin  Fort. 

Address  by  Hon.  George  W.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  and  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 

Address  by  Hon.  William  Hughes,  member  of  Congress  from  the 
Bergen  district. 

Address  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Johnson,  formerly  member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Address  by  Hon.  Edmund  W.  Wakeley,  member  of  the  New 
Jersey  Senate. 

The  presence  of  United  States  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines. 
New  Jersey  militia,  firemen,  and  veterans  of  the  Civil  and 
Spanish  wars,  made  a  brilliant  spectacle,  and  a  band  concert  and 
display  of  fireworks  concluded  the  festivities.  It  was  estimated 
that  20,000  persons  were  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

Fort  Lee  Village  can  easily  be  reached  from  New  York  city  by 
taking  the  Fort  Lee  ferry  at  West  130th  street,  and  the  trolley  car 
which  connects  with  it  on  the  New  Jersey  side.  The  cars  pass 
directly  in  front  of  the  monument. 
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SPOLIATION  OF  THE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Spencer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1.  First  Reference  to  Niagara. —  Champlain". —  A  few  weeks 
hence  there  will  be  celebrated  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  by  the  great  Champlain. 
Out  of  this  grew  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Although  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  little  settlement  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  made 
Champlain  most  famous,  it  is  not  in  this  that  his  chief  greatness 
lay,  but  rather  in  his  wonderful  explorations  in  the  lake  region 
of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  throughout  a  long  life  spent  in 
the  wilderness. 

Jacques  Cartier  had  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1535  and 
again  a  few  years  later.  Champlain  followed  in  his  tracks  as  far 
up  the  river  as  Montreal  (in  1603)  five  years  before  the  settlement 
of  Quebec.  From  the  summit  of  the  old  volcanic  mountain  at 
Montreal  he  saw  the  first  or  Lachine  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
above  which  he  could  discern  the  smooth  water  of  the  expanded 
river,  now  known  as  Lake  St.  Louis.  Here  he  received  accounts 
from  three  different  Indians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  be- 
yond. Their  communication  must  have  been  largely  carried  on  by 
signs  and  diagrams,  drawn  on  the  sand.  Although  the  first  volume 
of  Champlain's  works  is  extremely  rare,  the  accounts  were  tran- 
scribed by  Lescarbot  in  his  history  of  I\Tew  France,  published  soon 
after,  in  1609.  The  description  of  the  rapids  and  various  lake- 
like expansions  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Lake 
Ontario,  the  occurrence  of  Niagara  with  its  rapids,  and  Lake  Erie 
reaching  to  Lake  Huron  "  beyond  which  no  man  had  been,"  were 
all  so  complete  that  a  navigator  unimpeded  by  hostile  Indians 

could  easily  have  found  his  way.    But  the  natives  were  hostile,  so 
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that  Lake  Huron  came  to  be  known  long  before  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Niagara  river. 

2.  First  Account  of  Niagara  River. —  Champlain  never  saw 
Niagara,  but  on  his  maps  of  1632  he  represents  a  long  series  of 
rapids,  located  at  the  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  says  concerning 
them,  "  A  very  high  fall  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  rapids  of  St. 
Louis  (a  name  given  to  Lake  Ontario)  where  many  kinds  of  fish 
in  descending  are  stunned."  That  the  river  was  famous  among  the 
Indians,  on  account  of  the  falls,  and  possibly  among  a  few  "  Cour- 
reurs  de  bois  "  and  missionary  priests,  is  certain,  as  Father  Lale- 
ment,  who  first  mentions  its  name  (Onguaahra),  speaks  of  it  as 
"  so  celebrated."  This  was  in  1641,  yet  he  does  not  mention  the 
falls.  In  1645,  Dr.  Gendron  wrote  a  letter  about  the  falls,  but 
this  was  not  published  until  1660;  in  the  meanwhile  (1648) 
Father  Rageneau  mentions  them  as  occurring  on  Niagara  river. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period. 

3.  Approaching  Peril  to  Niagara  Falls. —  The  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara are  now  entering  another  and  much  more  critical  epoch  in 
their  history.  The  time  has  not  arrived  when  their  use  has  become 
a  necessity,  and  even  in  their  spoliation,  other  and  larger  interests 
are  at  stake.  Niagara  is  a  world  possession,  yet  its  very  existence 
is  imperilled  by  the  greed  of  a  few  persons,  or  for  the  exigencies 
of  politicians. 

4.  Commission  for  Investigation. —  Extended  operations  were 
already  at  work  upon  the  falls,  when  Dr.  Robert  Bell,  Canada's 
most  distinguished  geologist,  at  the  head  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
commissioned  me,  three  years  ago,  to  make  a  complete  investiga- 
tion upon  the  recession  of  Niagara  Falls,  so  as  to  record  the  undis- 
turbed work  of  nature,  and  also  to  determine  how  far  the  falls 
could  be  diverted  without  bringing  about  unforseen  disasters. 

5.  Opinions  of  Power  Diversion. —  At  that  time,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  serious  observers,  the  falls  were  imperilled,  and  Dr.  John 
Clarke,  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  pointed  out  the  impending 
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destruction  of  the  American  Falls.  There  were  also  many  sensa- 
tional magazine  articles,  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  but  in  these 
no  data  were  given  by  which  to  form  judicious  opinions.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  interested  in  the  diversion  of  the  water  insisted 
that  no  serious  damage  would  be  done.  Personally  I  had  no 
opinion  whatever,  though  I  regretted  the  disfigurement  of  the  falls 
through  the  structures  erected  by  the  power  companies,  one  such 
being  placed  even  beneath  the  cataract  itself,  inside  the  Park 
Reservation  on  the  Canadian  side,  especially  offensive  as  seen 
from  the  x\merican  side. 

6.  International  Waterway  Commission  Established  for  Saving 
the  Falls. —  Before  this  time,  the  late  Honorable  Andrew  H. 
Green*  had  secured  the  passage  through  Congress  of  a  bill,  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  an  International  Waterway  Commission, 
his  specific  object  being  the  preservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  Indeed 
it  was  for  this  same  object  that  the  International  Park  at  Niagara 
had  been  established  at  an  earlier  date,  largely  through  the  efforts 

i  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin,  Governor  General  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  A. 

!  H.  Green,  of  New  York,  who  subsequently  prevented  the  intrusion 
of  all  power  structures  in  the  State  reservation  on  the  New  York 
side,  a  policy  unfortunately  not  followed  by  the  government  on  the 
Canadian  side.  Here  even  the  park  was  widened,  at  the  cost  of 
the  falls,  in  curtailing  their  crest  line  by  several  hundred  feet. 
Yet  among  those  interested  in  the  power  companies  it  was  com- 
monly said  that  they  were  improving  the  park ;  a  few,  who  were 
powerless,  seeing  through  this  sophistry.  That  public  opinion  was 
swayed  by  such  representations  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  at 
a  later  date,  April  26,  1906,  the  Canadian  section  of  the  Commis- 
sion states  that,  "  It  would  be  a  sacrilege  to  destroy  the  scenic 
effect  of  Niagara  Falls,  unless  and  until  the  public  needs  are  so 
imperative  as  to  compel  and  justify  the  sacrifice,"  and  yet  they 
suggest  no  curtailment  on  the  Canadian  side.    The  report  further 
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says  that,  "  It  is  possible  to  preserve  the  beauty,  and  yet  permit  the 
development  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  river  " —  of  a 
certain  amount  of  power  on  which  I  shall  comment  later,  but  no 
data  are  given  on  which  the  above  statement  is  based.  Indeed,  I 
was  unable  to  form  any  opinion  whatsoever  until  my  own  investi- 
gations were  made,  which  were  begun  before  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Commission,  and  not  completed  until  some  time 
after  the  premature  report,  cited  above,  appeared  in  print. 

7.  Results,  the  Outcome  of  Purely  Scientific  Investigations. — 
The  conclusions  reached  concerning  the  spoliation  of  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  are  the  outcome  of  investigations  into  purely  scientific 
problems,  and  a  brief  account  of  them  may  show  more  convincingly 
how  these  results  have  been  obtained.  Just  twenty  years  ago,  I 
had  the  honor  of  announcing  to  this  association  the  discovery  that 
Lake  Huron,  with  Michigan  and  Superior  as  tributaries,  formerly 
emptied  to  the  northeast,  and  did  not  discharge  into  a  shrunken 
Lake  Erie ;  and,  consequently,  Niagara  was  then  a  very  small  river. 
Six  years  later,  I  again  laid  before  this  association  additional 
observations  indicating  that  the  falls  had  receded  nearly  three 
miles,  when  the  Huron  drainage  was  turned  into  Lake  Erie;  and 
with  the  fragmentary  data  bearing  on  the  discharges  of  the  rivers, 
an  attempt  was  made,  with  only  partial  success,  to  determine  the 
size  of  the  original  Niagara  river. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  of  my  latest  investigations  was  to 
determine  the  volume  of  the  Niagara  river  in  its  early  stages.  It 
was  not  a  simple  matter,  for  contradictions  appeared  in  the  data 
obtained,  which  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  involved  the  whole 
question  of  the  physics  of  the  rivers,  requiring  months  of  labor  to 
collect  the  data  and  analyze  them.  In  this  connection,  I  found 
that  the  outlets  of  both  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  had  been 
recently  lowered,  while  Mr.  Thomas  Russel,  of  the  IT.  S.  Lake 
Survey,  had  previously  made  the  great  discovery  that  the  outlet 
of  Lake  Huron  had  also  been  lowered.  This  was  the  starting-point 
of  the  investigation  into  the  spoliation  of  Niagara.   The  channel  of 
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the  river  had  been  deepened  just  after  IS 90,  owing  to  natural 
scour  by  the  currents,  the  effectiveness  of  which  was  increased  bj 
the  powerful  jamming  of  vast  quantities  of  ice  against  the  barriers 
at  the  Upper  Rapids,  immediately  above  the  falls,  and  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  shifting  of  the  boulders  on  the  river  bed  just  below 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie. 

S.  Corrections  of  Discharge  Measurements. —  The  discharge 
measurements  had  been  made  by  the  IT.  S.  Lake  Survey  after  the 
lowering  of  the  lake  outlets  had  occurred,  that  of  the  Erie  outlet 
causing  the  subsidence  of  the  lake  level  to  nearly  one  foot.  As  the 
daily  records  of  the  lake  fluctuations  have  been  kept  for  fifty 
years  or  more,  it  was  possible  to  determine  the  discharges  of  the 
rivers  throughout  that  time.  Failing  to  take  into  consideration 
this  lowering  of  the  lake  outlets,  the  calculations  of  the  river  dis- 
charges prior  to  1891  were  excessive,  and  those  of  Lakes  Huron  and 
Erie  showed  inadmissible  differences ;  as  also  found  by  Mr.  Russel. 
These  discoveries  reduce  the  calculated  discharge  of  Niagara  river, 
prior  to  1891,  by  22,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  which  would  bring 
its  volume  from  1860  to  1890  into  agreement  with  the  mean 
measured  discharge  for  the  fifteen  years  from  1891  to  1905,  in- 
clusive, or  204,000  cubic  feet  per  second;  and  the  low  water  dis- 
charge has  fallen  to  160,000  cubic  feet.  There  have  been  years 
of  high  water  and  others  of  low,  yet  by  taking  groups  of  years,  the 
mean  values  are  remarkably  uniform,  but  the  latter  period  must 
not  be  regarded  as  one  of  low  water,  a  fact  which  I  can  not  too 
strongly  emphasize,  although  the  lake  levels  have  actually  been 
much  lower  than  during  the  preceding  period,  due,  as  just  stated, 
to  the  lowering  of  the  outlets.  Such  years,  however,  as  1901, 
showed  very  low  water  in  Lake  Erie,  and  reduced  discharge  of 
Niagara  river. 

9.  Present  Very  High  Wafer. —  In  contrast  with  this,  the  lake 
levels  during  1907  were  extraordinarily  high,  increasing  even  till 
the  present  month  (June,  1908).  Fragmentary  information,  pre- 
served, indicates  that  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  were  unusually  low 
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in  1819.  The  fuller  record  of  subsequent  years  shows  that  the 
highest  water  occurred  in  1838,  and  nothing  has  been  comparable 
to  it  until  the  present  high  stages.  Although  these  do  not  make 
the  lakes  appear  to  be  now  so  high  as  seventy  years  ago,  this  is 
because  of  the  lowering  of  their  outlets  and  the  further  diversion 
of  water  for  power  purposes,  both  of  which,  if  allowed  for,  would 
bring  the  lakes  to  higher  levels  than  at  any  time  since  records  have 
been  kept.  The  1838  period  of  high  water  began  in  that  year  and 
continued  until  1840,  after  which  the  lake  levels  subsided  to  normal 
conditions.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  present  extreme 
high  water  conditions  will  continue  longer  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions, although  I  am  aware  of  a  statement  by  an  engineer  holding 
a  distinguished  position,  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  know  that  the 
levels  are  going  to  recede.  This  appears  to  have  been  said  for 
politic  reasons,  as  the  pressure  to  divert  the  water  is  very  strong. 

There  is  much  popular  curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  the  high, 
water,  which  is  not  wholly  explained  by  the  rainfall.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wheeler,  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  found  in  his  elaborate  study 
of  the  physics  of  the  rivers  that  changes  could  be  produced  by  ice 
jams  holding  back  the  discharge  and  raising  the  lake  so  high  that 
upon  the  melting  of  the  snows  together  with  spring  rains,  the 
waters  could  not  run  out  sufficiently  fast  during  the  ensuing 
season,  so  as  to  bring  the  levels  of  the  lakes  to  their  normal  condi- 
tion. These  effects  could  accumulate  during  succeeding  seasons 
so  that  the  extraordinary  stages  might  last  not  merely  one  year,  but 
for  several  years. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  one  that  no 
opinions  can  be  formed  on  power  diversion  which  ignore  the  fluc- 
tuations of  lake  levels,  for  as  these  vary,  so  do  the  discharges  of  the 
rivers.  The  mean  discharge  of  the  Niagara  river  for  1901,  a  year 
of  very  low  water,  was  14,000  cubic  feet  per  second  below  that  of 
the  mean  level  from  1891  to  1905.  This  was  after  the  abstraction 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  the  exact  amount  of  which  is  un- 
known to  me,  but  probably  not  reaching  10,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.    The  mean  discharge  during  1907  reached  15,000  cubic 
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feet ,  per  second  above  the  average  of  the  fifteen  years  mentioned ; 
this  being  after  the  artificial  abstraction  of  nearly  18,000  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Thus  the  entire  diversion  of  the  Niagara  waters 
has  been  not  only  concealed  by  the  extraordinary  stages  of  the 
river,  but  a  further  quantity  could  be  withdrawn  without  any 
apparent  effect  upon  the  falls.  The  increasing  discharge  of  Lake 
Erie,  during  this  year,  reached  the  maximum  on  April  27,  when 
it  rose  to  60,000  cubic  feet  per  second  above  the  average  of  the 
fifteen  years  mentioned,  besides  which  the  diversion  was  probably 
nearly  18,000  cubic  feet;  so  that  the  full  use  of  the  franchises  of 
the  present  power  companies  would  not  impair  Niagara  Falls  to- 
day, but  this  condition  can  not  last,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  occur  at  this  time,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  preservation  of  the  falls,  as  well  as  in  the  navigation  of  the 
lakes. 

In  studying  the  physics  of  Niagara  river,  individual  months  or 
single  years  can  not  be  adopted  as  standards,  but  I  have  found 
that  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  by  taking  groups  of  five- 
year  periods.  Perhaps  some  other  arrangement  might  prove  better. 
This  has  resulted  in  my  adopting  as  standards  of  lake  levels  and 
river  discharges,  the  means  of  the  fifteen  years  succeeding  the 
lowering  of  the  lake  outlets,  and  the  present  temporary  high  water 
will  doubtless  adjust  itself  in  the  general  averages,  as  on  previous 
occasions,  so  that  we  must  consider  the  effects  of  power  diversion 
under  normal  conditions.  As  stated  before,  when  the  corrections 
are  made  in  the  discharge  calculations  prior  to  1891,  they  fall  into 
harmony  with  those  of  more  recent  date.  These  corrections  do  not 
appear  in  the  work  of  any  other  writer,  but  I  find  them  necessary, 
in  order  to  explain  incongruities,  and  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  power  diversion  on  Niagara  Falls 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  Under  these  conditions,  let  us  examine  the 
physics  of  Niagara  river. 

10.  Basin  Above  the  Rapids. —  Above  Niagara  Falls  are  the 
Upper  Rapids,  descending  fifty-five  feet  to  the  brink  of  the 
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cataract.  These  begin  as  the  water  passes  over  a  rim  of  rock 
which  crosses  the  river  at  the  head  of  Goat  Island.  This  is  the 
"  critical  point,"  not  merely  in  the  distribution  of  water  over  the 
falls,  but  also  in  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  indirectly  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Michigan.  Except  at  one  small  part  near  the  Cana- 
dian side,  the  rock  rim  is  from  two  to  five  feet  higher  than  the 
rock  floor  of  the  shallowest  part  of  the  river,  about  seventeen  miles 
above  the  head  of  the  Upper  Rapids,  and  two  miles  below  the  out- 
let of  Lake  Erie.  Throughout  this  distance  the  river  crosses  a 
depression,  refilled  with  drift,  so  that  here  the  channel  itself  was 
easily  excavated  to  a  much  greater  depth  than  across  the  two  rock 
barriers  mentioned,  thus  forming,  de  facto,  a  basin  beginning  with 
the  narrows  at  the  Buffalo  water  works,  which  are  only  1,850  feet 
across,  soon  widening  out  into  the  broad  stretches  of  the  river  on 
either  side  of  Grand  Island,  below  which  they  unite  into  another 
basin,  over  a  mile  wide,  above  Goat  Island  and  its  associated  rock 
rim.  This,  from  its  greater  height  than  at  the  water  works,  con- 
stitutes the  true  rim  of  the  Erie  basin.  The  slope  of  the  river 
between  these  points  is  due  to  the  narrowness  of  the  outlet  of  the 
lake,  where  the  waters  are  so  piled  up  that  they  have  a  velocity 
reaching  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  while  in  the  basin  above  Goat 
Island  the  current  is  reduced,  and  is  there  from  two  to  four  miles 
an  hour.  The  descent  of  the  river  from  the  lake  to  the  rock  rim  at 
the  Upper  Rapids  is  about  twelve  feet. 

11.  Depth  of  Water  on  the  Rim  of  Upper  Rapids. —  At  mean 
stages,  the  average  depth  of  the  water  in  the  American  channel,  as 
it  begins  to  flow  past  Goat  Island,  is  less  than  three  feet,  with  a 
maximum  of  4.5  feet.  In  the  Canadian  channel,  for  some  400  or 
500  feet  from  Goat  Island,  under  present  ordinary  conditions,  the 
water  is  only  from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  in  depth,  then  for  another 
stretch  it  increases  to  between  two  and  three  feet,  beyond  which  the 
river  shoals,  so  that  in  ordinary  stages  the  water  is  seen  to 
descend,  not  only  in  almost  broken  streams,  but  it  is  so  shallow 
that  the  floats  which  have  been  sent  clown  the  river  do  not  pass  over 
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the  rock  ledges,  but  are  carried  by  the  dividing  currents  on  either 
side.  Thus  for  perhaps  half  of  the  river  from  the  Goat  Island 
side,  I  have  estimated  the  mean  depth  of  the  water  over  the  rock 
rim  as  not  exceeding  two  feet.  Indeed,  much  of  it  is  not  over 
a  foot  in  depth.  ISTearer  the  Canadian  side  it  increases  to  nine 
feet. 

12.  Portion  of  Falls  in  Immediate  Peril. —  As  the  river  is  so 
shallow  over  the  rock  rim  on  the  Goat  Island  side  of  the  main 
channel,  it  forms  only  a  thin  sheet  of  water  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Canadian  or  Horseshoe  Falls,  for  a  distance  of  800  feet 
from  the  Goat  Island  end.  Indeed,  from  the  changes  already 
effected,  this  sheet  of  water  has  been  reduced  in  depth  by  sixteen 
inches,  thus  in  many  places  exposing  the  shelf  of  rock  over  which 
the  rapids  are  passing.  This  portion  of  the  falls  I  had  considered 
as  being  in  most  immediate  peril,  even  more  so  than  the  American 
Falls,  but  recent  soundings,  about  the  head  of  Goat  Island,  show 
that  a  rocky  floor  extends  almost  acress  to  the  main  shore  of  'New 
York,  which  in  the  future  must  divert  to  a  large  degree  the  supply 
of  water  from  the  American  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
shore.  Accordingly,  the  American  Falls  are  in  equal  danger  with 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Canadian  cataract. 

I  hope  that  in  this  study  of  the  physics  of  the  river,  the  import- 
ance of  this  rim  has  been  sufficiently  emphasized ;  for  any  lowering 
of  .the  water  in  the  basin  will  cause  the  draining  of  the  higher 
parts  of  this  rocky  barrier,  which  extends  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
breadth  of  the  channel  from  Goat  Island  —  thus  affecting  most 
the  eastern  side  of  the  falls.  If  it  were  broken  through,  as  it 
will  be  in  the  distant  future  by  the  recession  of  the  falls,  the  water 
in  the  basin  would  be  immediately  lowered,  and  the  upper  rapids 
would  reappear  as  a  cataract  just  below  the  Buffalo  water  works, 
where  the  rock  floor  is  now  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
river,  while  at  a  mile  and  a  quarter  farther  down  the ,  drift  has 
already  been  excavated  to  a  depth  of  fifty-three  feet. 

13.  Artificial  Openings  Now  Made  in  the  Basin. —  It  is  imma- 
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terial  whether  the  artificial  enlargement  of  the  orifice  to  the  basin 
be  made  across  the  rim,  or  from  its  sides,  or  from  the  bottom. 
One  lateral  channel  has  been  made  for  a  breadth  of  100  feet,  and 
a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  basin.  There 
is  also  a  neighboring  one  of  about  equal  proportions.  These  made 
channels  consequently  reach  depths  much  below  the  general  level 
of  the  rock  rim.  They  constitute  the  intakes  of  the  two  power  com- 
panies on  the  New  York  side,  and  were  calculated  to  carry  14,500 
cubic  feet  per  second  at  low  stages. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  the  Ontario  Power  Company  has  in- 
stalled a  peculiar  structure  at  the  end  of  the  rock  rim,  above  which 
the  river  has  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet.  Just  below,  at  the  natural 
edge  of  the  basin,  they  threw  out  a  wall,  forming  a  wing-dam  of 
some  eight  acres.  This  wall  was  brought  to  about  the  height  of  the 
river  floor  above.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  extend  forward  the  rock 
rim  of  the  basin.  Behind  this  wall,  they  removed  the  rock  floor, 
in  some  places  to  a  depth  of  seven  feet,  so  that  there  is  now  a 
general  depth  in  their  dam  of  some  six  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  barrier,  over  which  the  water  flows  as  if  naturally.  By  taking 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  dam,  while  the  river  is  still 
flowing  over  the  top,  the  same  effect  is  produced  as  if  it  were 
taken  by  a  tunnel  from  any  part  of  the  floor  of  the  basin  of  the' 
Upper  Bapids,  and  so  increases  the  discharge  from  the  basin. 

The  franchise  of  the  Ontario  Power  Company  is  about  12,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  but  works  for  only  4,000  cubic  feet  are 
completed.  Their  franchise  has  not  been  restricted  as  have  been 
those  of  the  New  York  companies.  The  present  amount  of  water 
due  the  New  York  companies,  as  restricted  under  the  Burton  Act, 
is  14,500  cubic  feet  per  second,  although  their  franchises  gave 
them  27,200  cubic  feet  per  second. 

These  detailed  accounts  are  given  to  show  unequivocally, 
despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  made  to  me  by  Mr.  George  C. 
Gibbons,  chairman  and  legal  representative  of  the  Canadian  sec- 
tion of  the  commission,  that  not  only  the  older  New  York  com- 


Pig.  3.  Profile  of  Rim  of  First  Cascade,  with  forebay  of  Ontario  Power 
Company  in  foreground. 


Pig.  4.  Eastern  'Side  of  Palls  being  drained.  Power  House  in  the  back- 
ground is  situated  in  the  park  on  the  Canadian  side. 
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panies,  but  also  the  Ontario  Power  Company  (the  other  Cana- 
dian companies'  works  being  below  the  rapids)  must  lower  the 
water  in  the  basin  above  the  Upper  Rapids.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gibbons 
signs  the  report  stating  that  if  the  water  supply  were  taken  from 
Cbippewa  Creek,  Lake  Erie  would  be  lowered,  as  the  supply  would 
come  from  backwater  derived  from  Niagara  river.  This  back- 
water would  be  flowing  from  the  same  basin  which  has  been 
described,  consequently  there  can  be  no  difference  whatsoever  from 
what  point  of  the  basin  the  water  is  diverted. 

14.  Water  Taken  from  One  Side  of  Basin  Affects  the  Other 
Side. — ■  That  water  cannot  be  taken  from  one  side  of  the  basin 
without  affecting  the  level  on  the  other  side  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  since  the  two  New  York  companies  began  operations,  the 
depth  of  the  river,  which  is  a  mile  across,  near  the  mouth  of 
Chippewa  Creek,  has  been  shoaled  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten 
feet  by  the  deposit  of  mud,  owing  to  the  slackened  current  in  this 
part  of  the  basin.  So,  also,  when  the  power  of  the  Ontario  Com- 
pany comes  to  be  fully  used,  they  will  lower  the  water  on  the 
American  Falls.  Another  proof  of  the  diversion  of  water  from 
the  Canadian  shore  by  the  New  York  companies  in  the  shoaling 
of  the  river  just  above  the  falls,  where  it  was  found  necessary  to 
throw  a  barrier  to  catch  the  water  for  the  small  local  power  plant, 
as  the  level  of  the  river  had  sunk  below  the  normal  stage  by  the 
time  one  of  the  larger  Canadian  power  plants  was  ready  to  begin 
operations. 

15.  Power  Diversion  Below  the  Upper  Bapids. —  There  are 
two  other  power  plants  situated  in  the  Canadian  Park,  but  below 
the  Upper  Rapids.  Consequently,  they  lose  much  by  their  inferior 
head  of  water.  This  is  a  great  gain,  in  that,  taking  the  water  some 
fifty  feet  below  the  basin,  the  overflow  of  the  rim  is  not  increased, 
so  that  this  diversion  produces  no  effect  whatever  on  the  lowering 
of  the  lake  levels,  or  on  the  American  Falls,  or  eastern  side  of  the 
Canadian.  These  companies  take  the  water  from  the  deepest  part 
of  the  channel,  and  consequently  their  effect  is  least  apparent. 
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Their  aggregate  allowance  is  about  20,000  cubic  feet  per  seconds 
or  a  net  of  235,000  electric  horse-power.  However,  much  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  western  side  of  the  falls,  largely  owing  to  the 
Canadian  Niagara  Power  Company,  on  account  of  which  the 
widening  of  the  park  has  shortened  the  crest  of  the  Horseshoe 
Palls  by  415  feet,  leaving  in  place  of  the  sheet  of  water,  a  dark 
wall  of  rock  stretching  out  into  the  gorge.  It  is  strange  that  this 
impairment  seems  already  to  be  almost  forgotten  except  by  a  few 
lovers  of  the  great  cataract,  but  on  looking  at  the  Canadian  Falls- 
from  the  upper  bridge  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  diameter  appar-  j 
ently  by  one-fourth. 

16.  Water  Taken  hy  Canals. —  The  Welland  and  Erie  canals 
divert  less  than  2,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and,  while  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  takes  at  present  scarcely  more  than  4,000,  its  rights 
extend  to  10,000  and  they  want  14,000.  The  diversion  by  the 
Chicago  canal  of  10,000  cubic  feet  produces  varying  effects  in  the 
different  basins,  but  it  may  be  given  at  a  lowering  of  the  lakes  by 
six  inches,  or  some  three  inches  for  the  basin  at  the  Upper  Eapids. 

17.  Effect  of  Power  Diversion  on  the  Falls. —  We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  determine  the  effect  of  power  diversion  upon  Niagara 
Falls  and  upon  the  navigation  of  the  lakes.  The  water  taken  from 
below  the  rim  on  the  Canadian  side  may  be  omitted  from  the 
present  discussion.  This  leaves  a  volume  of  51,200  cubic  feet  per 
second,  including  that  of  the  Chicago  canal,  conceded  under  the 
franchises,  though  temporarily  limited  to  44,500  cubic  feet.  At 
the  beginning  of  1908  there  were  approximately  only  18,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  in  continuous  use  out  of  the  amount  affecting  the 
basin  (and  this  quantity  may  have  been  considerably  reduced  from 
the  shutting  down  of  some  works),  yet  this  diversion,  together  with 
the  scour  of  the  river,  has  lowered  the  water  in  the  basin,  imme- 
diately above,  so  that  its  level  is  sixteen  inches  lower  than  what  it 
would  have  been,  if  no  such  changes  had  been  effected.  Half  of 
the  amount  is  due  to  the  diversion  of  the  water.  It  is  this  lowering 
of  the  water,  just  before  passing  the  rim  of  the  basin,  at  the  head  of 
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the  Upper  Rapids,  which  is  causing  the  lowering  of  the  water  on. 
the  falls. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  results,  let  it  be  stated  that  on 
June  14  a  power  company  stopped  its  use  of  8,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  this  caused  the  water  in  the  basin  to  rise  six  inches 
(the  diversion  by  the  other  companies  and  that  of  the  Chicago 
canal  was  not  arrested  at  the  time) .  At  the  edge  of  the  American 
Falls  the  water  rose  1.2  inches.*  At  mean  water  much  of  the 
American  Falls  is  scarcely  more  than  six  inches  deep.  With  the 
lowering  from  extraordinarily  high  water  to  normal  conditions, 
and  the  diversion  increased. in  the  future  to  44,500  or  51,200  cubic 
feet  per  second,  taken  from  above  the  Upper  Rapids,  the  basin 
will  be  further  lowered  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  or  more,  so 
that  much  of  the  rim  of  the  basin  will  be  exposed,  and  thus  the 
flow  of  water  will  be  largely  cut  off,  not  merely  from  the  800  feet 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Canadian  Falls,  thereby  destroying  that 
part,  but  also  curtailing  the  water  on  the  American  Falls  to  half 
its  present  normal  amount,  which  is  only  five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
flow  of  both  cataracts.  This  will  be  still  further  aggravated  during 
years  of  low  water,  such  as  was  1901. 

The  preservation  of  the  falls  is  now  a  question  of  inches.  Under 
the  conditions  as  set  forth,  the  whole  of  the  Horseshoe  Falls  will 
have  shrunken  from  a  crest  line  of  2,950  feet  to  1,600  feet  (in- 
cluding the  curtailment  on  the  Canadian  side),  and  their  diameter 
will  have  been  reduced  from  1,200  to  800  feet.  They  will  then  be 
entirely  within  Canadian  territory,  as  the  boundary  line  will  be- 
come uncovered,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  rock  between  Goat 

*  It  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  United  States  that  the  rise  was  only  a 
tenth  of  a  foot,  with  congratulations  of  proof  that  no  harm  was  being  done 
to  the  falls.  The  term  tenth-of-a-foot  is  one  which  would  be  used  by  engineers, 
but  never  in  popular  language,  which  depends  upon  inches.  Hence  the  conclu- 
sion, jumped  at,  is  partly  explicable,  especially  by  the  promotion  of  power 
diversion  at  Niagara.  But  the  change  of  depth  above  the  Upper  Rapids  is 
that  which  determines  the  distribution  and  destruction  of  the  falls.  Besides, 
on  the  day  of  test,  the  discharge  was  25,000  cubic  feet  and  also  nearly  18,000 
more  for  power  diversion  above  the  normal  discharge  of  Niagara  river. 
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Island  and  the  great  cataract.  If  the  full  franchise  be  used,  the 
American  Falls,  which  are  1,000  feet  across,  will  have  their 
southern  half  drained,  and  will  be  further  broken  up  into  narrow 
sheets  or  strings  of  water. 

Any  attempt  of  restoring  either  the  American  or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Canadian  Falls,  by  deepening  the  channels  on  that 
side  of  the  river,  would  increase  the  velocity  of  the  currents  above 
and  cause  an  extraordinary  demand  on  Lake  Erie,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  the  lowering  of  its  level  at  an  enormous  cost.  The 
same  physical  changes  would  subsequently  take  place  in  the  Huron 
outlet  as  a  consequence  of  the  lowering  of  the  Erie  level.  The 
artificial  deepening  of  the  channel  would  also  increase  the  scour, 
not  merely  of  the  Niagara  river,  but  also  the  St.  Clair  channel, 
which  lies  in  deposits  of  sand  and  clay. 

Until  such  time  as  the  use  of  the  water  shall  became  imperative, 
the  preservation  of  the  International  Park  and  the  falls  is  a  very 
small  bit  of  luxury  or  extravagance  compared  with  the  value  and 
cost  of  great  city  parks,  or  even  one  of  them,  such  as  the  Central 
Park  of  New  York.  But  there  is  also  a  commercial  side  to  this 
question.  The  yearly  number  of  visitors  to  Niagara  varies  from 
600,000  to  1,200,000  and  the  expenditure  in  transportation  and 
at  the  falls  is  estimated  as  reaching  sometimes  $25,000,000  in  a 
single  year,  giving  pleasure  and  recreation  to  many  people  over 
the  whole  country.  Are  these  considerations  to  be  set  aside  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  companies,  or  for  political  purposes  ? 

A  limited  amount  of  power  can  be  used  without  detriment  to 
the  scenic  effects.  Under  the  Burton  Act,  the  two  New  York 
companies  are  at  present  restricted  to  a  developed  capacity  which 
is  about  half  their  franchises.  The  Ontario  Company's  franchise 
has  not  been  restricted,  although  their  present  plant  is  developed 
to  only  one-third  its  prospective  size.  The  full  use  of  their  allow- 
ance will  affect  the  falls  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  Chicago 
canal,  and  bring  into  prominence  the  impending  disasters,  after 
the  full  use  of  the  water  at  Chicago.    The  most  strenuous  en- 


Fig.  6.  Niagaka  Falls,  American  Bhanch.  The  half  of  falls  on  the  right 
side  of  aa  will  be  destroyed  and  that  to  the  left  damaged  by  full  use  of  fran- 
chise amount. 
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deavors  are  being  made  to  extend  the  spoliation  of  the  falls  to  its 
utmost  limit,  and  recently  the  Ontario  Company  has  sought  per- 
mission to  harness  even  the  Whirlpool  Rapids,  which  are  fifty-one 
feet  in  height  and  only  a  little  less  imposing  than  ihe  falls  them- 
selves. This  company  desires  to  obtain  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  flow  of  the  river,  or  nearly  400,000  gross  horse- 
power, besides  the  privilege  of  disfiguring  the  gorge  by  their 
structures,  such  as  the  one  already  placed  below  the  falls,  though 
this  at  present  is  only  one-third  of  its  prospective  size.  There  are 
two  other  great  power  houses  in  the  Canadian  Park.  Those  on  the 
New  York  side  are  not  in  the  park  and  can  not  be  seen  from  the 
falls,  but  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  below  the  park  are  crowded 
with  works. 

18.  Effects  on  Navigation. —  The  canals  and  harbors  are  much 
shallower  than  they  used  to  be.  Several  inches  of  this  are  due  to 
the  power  diversion,  which,  however,  is  not  at  present  seen,  owing 
to  very  high  water.  The  lowering  of  the  level  of  the  basin  above  the 
Upper  Rapids,  increasing  the  slope  of  the  river,  and  consequently 
the  velocity  of  the  current,  also  lowers  the  level  of  the  lake  above. 
An  increased  discharge  of  22,000  cubic  feet  per  second  lowers 
Lake  Erie  by  one  foot.  On  the  large  steamers  in  the  carrying 
trade,  each  inch  of  draft  represents  a  return  of  $100  in  extra 
freight  receipts.  The  canals  and  harbors  should  not  be  reduced 
in  depth  by  power  diversions  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  clamor  for 
deeper  channels.  The  impairing  of  navigation,  under  conditions 
as  shown  above,  threatens  to  reach  two,  or  even  two  and  a  half  feet. 
Under  the  estimate  made  for  the  American  section  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission,  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  caused 
by  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  was  found  to  exceed  $12,000,000, 
so  that  the  total  costs  to  both  countries  on  account  of  power  diver- 
sion promises  to  reach  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  or  more. 
Are  the  power  companies  willing  to  pay  for  their  share  of  this 
costly  franchise,  and  for  the  loss  owing  to  the  diminished  business 
going  to  and  at  the  falls,  which  may  reach  $25,000,000  a  year? 
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Unfortunately  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  has  become  a  poli- 
tical question,  and  there  the  government  has  adopted  the  power 
Company  which  is  causing  the  greatest  amount  of  damage, 
although  they  could  have  obtained  their  supply  from  two  other 
companies  which  are  doing  relatively  little  harm. 

A  prominent  man  at  Niagara  Falls,  1ST.  Y.,  has  expressed  him- 
self as  follows:  "  The  subject  of  the  diversion  for  power  pur- 
poses is  a  burning  question  here,  and  a  great  number  of  unreliable 
and  misleading  statements  have  been  made  by  interested  parties  to 
justify  the  diversion,  stating  that  no  damage  will  be  done,  and  the 
work  of  Spencer  "  (referring  to  my  recent  book  on  the  Falls  of 
Niagara*)  "  is  most  timely  in  giving  the  results  of  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  whole  problem,  with  the  data  on  which  the 
conclusions  are  based." ,  In  that  work,  the  data  are  brought  down 
only  to  January,  1906,  but  this  contribution  is  based  upon  addi- 
tional information  extended  to  the  present  day,  enabling  me  to 
give  fuller  and  more  precise  results  than  in  the  original  work. 

The  preservation  of  the  falls  now  depends  upon  the  governments 
at  Washington  and  Ottawa.  In  the  United  States,  apart  from 
those  interested  in  the  diversion  of  the  water,  there  is  a  wide- 
spread sentiment  in  favor  of  saving  the  scenic  wonders  of  Niagara. 
But  now  another  interest  joins  hands  with  this,  which  is  economic 
and  of  great  magnitude,  namely,  the  protection  of  navigation.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  national  governments  will  so  control  the 
matter  that  this  unique  world-treasure  will  be  preserved  for  all 
time. 

At  the  present  time  the  commission  recommends  the  use  of 
28,500  cubic  feet  per  second  for  the  two  restricted  American  com- 
panies and  for  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  while  36,000  cubic  feet 
per  second  are  conceded  to  Canada. 


*  "  The  Falls  of  Niagara,"  by  J.  W.  Spencer,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
1907. 
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Postscript. 

Mentone,  France,  May  1,  1909. 

Dr.  Edward  Hagaman  Hade,  ,  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Dear  Dr.  Hall. —  The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation Society  is  welcome, to  reprint  my  paper  on  the  Spoliation 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Things  at  Niagara  have  moved  so  rapidly 
since  last  June  that  I  could  write  you  a  'still  stronger  , paper  if 
I  were  at  home;  but  it  cannot  he  done  here.  , 

At  the  time  of  giving  my  address  before  the  American  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  June,  1908,  and  for 
some  two  years  before,  there  had  been  extraordinary  high  water, 
concealing  the  growing  damage  to  the  falls.  This  fact  was  seized 
upon  as  proof  that.no  harm  was  being  done.  From  September, 
1908,  the  water  began  to  return  to  normal  conditions,  so  that 
by  winter  the  period  of  high  water  had  passed  and  the  water 
on  the  rim  of  the  basin  above  the  falls  is  some  18  inches  lower 
than  .before  1891  (half  of  which  is  due  to  artificial  diversion), 
and  thus  the  shoaler  parts  of  the  falls  are  in  many  places  not 
over  one  foot  deep,  or  even  less.  The  winter  stages  of ,  Lake  Erie 
are  usually  relatively  low,  as  was  the  case  in  February,  1909. 
This  condition,  when  .added  to  the  permanent  lowering  of  the 
basin  just  mentioned,  was  such  that  during  very  cold  weather 
and  strong  northeastern  wind,  the  ice  formed  so  rapidly  that 
the  reduced  current  .  could  no  longer  carry  off  the  accumulating 
ice,  so  that  the  whole  American  channel,  and  for  a  mile  above 
Goat  Island,  was  frozen  over,  as  also  some  600  feet, outward  from 
Goat  Island  in  the  main  channel.  Then,  upon  the  water  being 
further  lowered  in  Lake  .Erie  by  wind,  this  vast  channel  was 
drained  with  the  ice  resting  on  the  rocks.  Thus,  for  the  whole 
width  of  the  American  falls  (1,000  feet),  and  800  ,feet  on  the 
Goat  Island  side  of  the  Canadian  falls,  there  were  only  about 
eight  small  streamlets  (say  2, per  cent,  of  the  water  that  should 
have  fallen),  passing  over  the  cataract.    Add  to  this  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  some  600  feet  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  perimeter,  or 
sheet  of  water,  was  thus  reduced  from  3,900  feet  to  1,500  or 
1,600  feet  for  the  ,  two  falls.  So  far  as  the  Canadian  falls  are 
concerned,  this  is  a  perfect  picture  of  what  will  arise  from  the 
full  use  of  the  water  even  under  the  proposed  international 
treaty  now  awaiting  ratification  by  Great  Britain.  As  to  the 
American  falls,  under  the  treaty  the  southern  half  will  be  de- 
stroyed, but  the  northern  half  will  probably  remain,  although 
perhaps  broken  into  several  streams.  These  ice  effects  I  saw 
and  studied  myself.  The  blockade  in  April,  1909,  may  even 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  diversion  of  water,  as  the  natural 
conditions  have  changed,  whereby  the  ice  bridge,  just  below  the 
falls,  now  forms .  almost  every  winter,  if  not  every  winter,  where 
formerly  it  was  produced  only  in  occasional  years.  This  topic 
needs  further  study  before  the  power  companies  can  be  exonerated 
from  responsibility  for  .the  recent  peril  at  Niagara  Falls  and  in 
the  Gorge. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  SPENCER. 


Fig.  7.  Map  of  Crest  Line  of  Falls  being  shortened  from:  2,950  feet 
(in  1900)  to  1,600  feet  under  Full  Franchise  Diversion  ;  and  Diameter 
curtailed  from  1,200  to  800  feet.  The  remaining  falls  will  be  entirely  in 
Canadian  territory. 


Fig.  8.  Ontario  Company's  Power  House  (270  feet  long)  immediately 
below  the  Falls  in  the  Canadian  Park.  This  is  only  a  third  of  the  pro- 
posed length  ;  even  at  present  it  is  a  most  striking  obstruction  of  the  gorge, 
as  seen  from  the  New  York  side. 
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An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Landmarks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


By  the  Secretary  of  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society. 
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An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indian  Landmarks  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


By  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Society. 


Just  300  years  ago,  two  distinct  branches  of  European  civiliza- 
tion came  into  contact  with  the  Indians  of  New  York  State, 
approaching  from  diametrically  opposite  directions  and  under 
diametrically  opposite  circumstances.  Champlain,  under  com- 
mission from  the  King  of  France,  entered  the  State  from  the 
north  with  a  war  party  of  Hurons  and  signalized  his  advent  by  a 
bloody  conflict  with  the  Iroquois  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain 
in  August,  1609.  In  September,  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman 
sailing  under  Dutch  auspices,  entered  the  river  which  perpetuates 
his  name,  and  at  its  headwaters  held  a  friendly  feast  with  Iro- 
quois chiefs  which  remained  in  their  traditions  for  250  years. 
The  radical  difference  in  the  treatment  which  the  New  York  State 
Indians  received  at  the  hands  of  these  explorers  from  the  north 
and  the  south  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  predisposing  them 
in  favor  of  the  Dutch  and  English  pioneers  and  in  preventing  the 
French  from  obtaining  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  Iroquois  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the 

State  during  the  ensuing  175  years,  that  at  this  Tercentenary 

period  every  item  of  history  and  tradition  about  the  aborigines 

possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  and  one  of  the  valuable  results 

expected  to  be  produced  by  the  Lake  Champlain  Tercentenary 

and  the  Hudson  River  Tercenterary  celebrations  this  year  is  the 
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identification  of  sites  and  the  preservation  of  monuments  and 
relics  of  the  "  first  families  "  of  New  York. 

During  the  past  year,  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic 
Pi>eservation  Society  has  caused  a  survey  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  with  precision  the  site  of  the  ancient  Seneca 
castle  of  Kanadesaga  and  certain  other  Indian  landmarks  at 
Geneva,  1ST.  Y.  (see  page  111)  and  the  purpose  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  recall  something  of  the  history  which  invests  those 
landmarks  with  interest.* 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  the  territory  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
was  bounded  on  the  Worth  by  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  east  by  a  line 
about  midway  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  on  the  south  by 
an  indefinite  line  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  north  of 
the  Pennsylvania  border,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Genesee  river. 
Later,  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Neuter  and  Erie  Indians  from  the 
region  west  of  the  Genesee,  the  domain  of  the  Senecas  embraced  all 
of  New  York  State  west  of  a  nortk-and-south  line  just  east  of 
Seneca  lake. 

Kanadesaga,  the  last  capital  of  the  Senecas,  was  situated  about 
west-northwest  of  the  northwestern  bend  of  the  foot  of  Seneca 
lake,  1.8  miles  from  the  shore,  on  a  sightly  elevation  of  160  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Its  site  is  just  west  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Geneva, 
at  a  point  more  particularly  indicated  on  the  map  accompanying 
this  paper.  Its  location  here  was  the  result  of  a  chain  of  events 
beginning  with  the  invasion  of  New  York  by  the  Marquis  de 
Denonville,  Governor  of  Canada,  in  1687. 


*  In  the  preparation  of  these  pages,  the  writer  has  found  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation in  a  valuable  collation  of  quotations  and  original  notes  made  by  Mr. 
George  S.  Conover,  of  Geneva,  entitled  "Kanadesaga;  or  Geneva."  Of  these 
data  Mr.  Conover  prepared  five  copies,  and  presented  one  each  to  Hobart 
College,  Geneva,  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  the  State  Library  at  Albany, 
the  Waterloo  Library  and  Historical  Society  and  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 
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The  Marquis  de  Denonville's  Invasion. 

Denonville's  invasion  was  incident  to  the  desperate  effort  which 
the  French  were  making  at  that  time  to  countervail  the  successes 
of  their  English  rivals  and  to  restore  the  lost  prestige  of  the  French 
with  the  Iroquois.  By  superior  inducements  the  English  traders 
had  secured  through  the  Iroquois  so  much  of  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  Canada  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  French 
missionaries  had  been  almost  completely  driven  out  of  the  Iro- 
quois villages.  And  in  1686,  the  Iroquois  had  attacked  the 
Hurons  and  OttaAvas,  called  by  the  French  "  our  most  antient 
subjects,"  also  the  Illinois  and  Miami  Indians  on  the  Illinois. 
"  The  Senecas  and  English  understand  each  other  charmingly," 
said  Denonville.  The  situation  was  such  that  the  French  con- 
sidered that  the  French  religion,  commerce,  and  power  over  all 
North  America  depended  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Iroquois. 

With  that  end  in  view,  Denonville,  with  about  1,000  French 
troops  and  2,000  Huron,  Illinois  and  Ottawa  Indians,  landed  at 
Irondequoit  Bay  in  July,  1687,  and  after  erecting  a  fort,  marched 
south  into  the  Seneca  country.  The  Seneca  Nation,  numbering 
about  4,000  souls*  resided  chiefly  in  four  villages  named  Gan- 
nagaro, Gannogarae,  Totiakton  and  Gannondata. 

Gannagaro  (the  village  ancestor  of  Kanadesaga),  was  the 
capital  town,  situated  on  Boughton  Hill,  a  mile  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Victor  in  Ontario  county.  This  Indian  village,  whose 
name  was  variously  spelled,  was  the  "  St.  James  "  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

"  Half  a  league  distant  from  the  said  village  of  Gannagaro  " — 
in  which  direction  the  documents  do  not  say  —  there  was  a  fort, 
"  very  advantageously  situated  on  a  hill." 

Gannogarae  was  located  at  different  dates  from  one  and  one-half 
to  four  miles  south  of  the  capital  town.    A  site  on  the  east  side 

*  It  i9  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the  population  of  the  Senecas  at  this 
time.  Denonville  put  it  at  14,000  or  15,000,  which  was  about  the  population 
of  the  whole  Confederacy  at  that  time.  As  the  Senecas  mustered  800  warriors, 
their  population,  reckoned  on  the  basis  of  1  to  5,  would  be  about  4,000. 
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of  Mud  creek  on  the  line  between  the  towns  of  Canadaigua  and 
East  Bloomfield,  about  five  miles  southeast  of  Victor,  appears  to 
have  been  one  site  of  this  village.  This  village  was  also  known  as 
St.  Michael. 

Gannagaro  and  Gannogarae  were  the  two  eastern  villages. 

Totiakton,  the  most  populous,  was  ten  miles  west  of  Gannagaro, 
near  West  Mendon  in  Monroe  county.  It  was  in  the  northeastern- 
most  bend  of  Honeoye  creek,  one  and  three-fourths  miles  north 
of  Honeoye  Falls,  exactly  twelve  and  one-half  miles  in  an  air 
line  south  of  the  center  of  Rochester.  Its  missionary  name  was 
La  Conception. 

Gannondata  (or  St.  John)  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Lima,  five  miles  south  of  the  great  town,  when 
the  latter  was  located  near  Honeoye  Falls. 

As  Denonville's  army  advanced  toward  these  villages,  he  met 
with  some  resistance  from  800  Seneca  warriors;  but  the  latter, 
finding  resistance  useless,  retreated,  burning  their  villages  behind 
them.  Denonville  completed  the  destruction  by  burning  their 
corn;  and  having  made  proclamation  at  Totiakton  on  July  19 
asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  France,  retired  to  Canada, 
leaving  the  Seneca  country  desolate. 

Village  Migration  and  Change  of  Trail. 

After  this  disastrous  visitation,  the  people  of  the  two  eastern 
villages  migrated  eastward  and  those  of  the  two  western  villages 
westward  and  established  new  habitations.  In  1700,  Col.  Romer 
found  the  Boughton  Hill  people  re-established  on  what  is  known  as 
the  White  Springs  Farm,  lying  on  the  western  border  of  the  present 
city  of  Geneva.  This  settlement  was  known  as  Ganechstage. 
In  1720,  they  were  visited  here  by  Schuyler  and  Livingston  and 
in  1726  by  Capt.  Evert  Bancker. 

The  change  of  residence  among  the  Senecas  caused  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  direction  of  the  ancient  trail  which  led  from  the 
Hudson  river  through  the  Confederacy  to  Lake  Erie.    Prior  to 
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the  dispersion  of  the  villages  by  Denonville,  the  main  trail,  after 
passing  around  the  foot  of  Seneca  lake,  took  a  northwesterly  course 
through  what  are  now  known  as  Loomis'  Woods,  and  thence  con- 
tinued to  the  principal  village. 

In  Loomis'  Woods,  there  was  in  former  times  a  heap  of  stones 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  trail  mark.  It  was  situated  about 
twenty  rods  north  of  North  street  and  about  100  rods  west  of  the 
Carter  road.  Mr.  Henry  H.  Loomis  (now  ninety-two  years  of 
age)  says  that  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers,  often 
told  him  never  to  allow  these  stones  to  be  moved,  as  they  had  been 
placed  there  originally  by  the  Indians  to  mark  the  line  of  the  trail. 

When  the  Indians  built  their  new  village  at  Ganechstage,  the 
trail,  after  coming  around  the  foot  of  the  lake,  instead  of  continu- 
ing northwestward  as  before  described,  was  changed  to  a  southerly 
direction  along  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  After  passing  the  foot 
of  the  present  Washington  street,  it  ascended  the  bluff,  took  a 
westerly  direction  approximately  along  the  line  of  Hamilton 
street  and  continued  to  Canadaigua.  This  trail  passed  a  short 
distance  to  the  north  of  Ganechstage,  the  White  Springs  being 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  the  trail.  The  old  turnpike  was  laid 
out  substantially  along  this  trail  from  the  Old  Pre-emption  road 
to  Canandaigua.  Near  the  Old  Pre-emption  road,  another  trail 
branched  off  to  the  southwestward  and  passed  through  Ferguson's 
Corners,  thence  to  Conhocton,  whence  the  voyager  could  travel  by 
canoe  down  the  Conhocton  to  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna. 
The  present  highway  running  southwesterly  from  the  Old  Pre- 
emption road  is  substantially  on  this  trail. 

Ganechstage,  the  White  Springs  Settlement. 

Ganechstage,  the  settlement  at  White  Springs,  continued  until 
1732,  when  it  suffered  terribly  from  smallpox  brought  by  a  Seneca 
from  Albany.  After  the  death  of  a  large  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  survivors  moved  to  Burrell  creek,  or  Slate  Rock  creek,  two 
and  three-fourths  miles  southwest  of  the  White  Springs. 
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In  the  journal  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  Bishop  Cammer- 
hoff  and  David  Zeisberger,  who  made  a  journey  through  western 
New  York  in  1750,  they  speak  of  arriving  at  the  abandoned  site 
of  Ganechstage  (White  Springs)  on  Sunday,  June  17  (or  28,  N. 
S.).  The  journal  says:  "About  four  miles  from  the  lake" — 
that  is,  about  four  miles  from  their  last  previous  camping  place 
at  the  outlet  —  "  we  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  site  of  the 
old  city  of  Ganechstage,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  large. 
*  *  *  It  is  a  very  beautiful  tract  of  land  with  good  springs  of 
fresh  water.  It,  lies  so  high  that  we  could  see  from  here  to 
Gajuka*  about  fifty  miles  distant.  From  what  we  could  see  it 
must  have  been  a  very  large  city."  A  few  isolated  huts  were  still 
standing  in  1750. 

The  White  Springs  farm  derives  its  name  from  the  beautifully 
clear  springs  which  supply  the  city  of  Geneva  with  water. 

For  many  years  it  was  owned  by  Judge  John  Nicholas.  In 
1839  it  was  purchased  from  Robert  C.  Nicholas  by  Hon.  Gideon 
Lee.  The  property  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Lee's 
family  until  1857  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  James  0. 
Sheldon,  father  of  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Smith  of  Geneva.  In  1870  it 
passed  into  possession  of  William  and  Thomas  Smith.  When  the 
grounds  were  graded  in  1842,  numerous  traces  of  the  old  Indian 
occupations  were  found.  In  a  lane,  opposite  the  site  of  the  old 
carriage  house  now  occupied  by  a  later  building,  and  near  a  tulip 
tree  which  is  probably  the  tulip  tree  still  standing,  there  was  a 
burial  mound,  about  three  feet  high,  from  which  may  skeletons 
were  exhumed. 

Another  burial  mound  was  located  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  one  above  mentioned,  and  west  of  and  in  front  of  the  mansion, 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  road  to  the 
house.  This  knoll  was  about  four  feet  high  and  yielded  many 
skeletons.    As  the  bottom  of  the  ossuary  was  not  reached  in  the 


*  Cayuga. 


Landmark  Map  of  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  and  Vicinity. 
The  above  is  a  substantial  copy  of  an  old  map  drawn  on  page  746  of  volume 
III  of  George  S.  Conover's  manuscript  and  scrap-book  history  of  "  Kanadesaga 
and  Geneva  "  in  the  library  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva.  It  shows  the  relative 
location  of  Kanadesaga,  Ganechstage  and  New  Ganechstage.  Geneva  has 
grown  materially  since  the  original,  which  is  not  dated,  was  drawn. 
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grading,  there  are  doubtless  bones  of  the  "  first  families  "  still 
interred  there. 

There  are  in  the  lawn  gentle  elevations  of  ground  which  strongly 
indicate  other  burial  places. 

Inquiry  years  ago  among  citizens  conversant  with  the  work  and 
the  workmen  themselves  elicited  many  interesting  facts  about  these 
sites.  Most  of  the  bones  taken  from  them  appeared  to  have  been 
those  of  adults  and  of  a  good  sized  race.  In  one  or  two  instances 
they  were  of  extraordinary  size.  It  is  estimated  that  four  or  five 
wagon-loads  of  bones  and  skulls,  perhaps  more,  were  removed, 
deposited  in  low  places  in  the  neighborhood  and  covered  up. 

Some  degree  of  order  appears  to  have  been  observed  by  the 
Indians  in  making  these  burials.  Some  of  the  bodies  were  buried 
in  a  sitting  position  and  covered  with  a  sandy  loam  brought  from 
a  distance,  the  natural  formation  at  that  point  being  a  gravelly 
clay  soil. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  Indians  died  of  the  smallpox 
epidemic  in  1732 ;  and  the  plague  having  been  recalled  at  the 
time  of  the  exhumation,  fear  of  contagion  caused  many  of  the 
workmen  to  handle  the  remains  with  greater  care  than  appears  to 
have  proceeded  from  any  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Among  the  relics  exhumed  with  the  skeletons  were  many  copper 
and  brass  kettles,  varying  in  capacity  from  two  to  eight  quarts. 
Some  were  full  of  holes  *  but  others  were  in  a  state  of  such  good 
preservation  as  to  be  used  by  their  finders  for  many  years.  Some 
of  the  smaller  vessels  appeared  to  have  contained  red  paint. 
Others  evidently  contained  food.  In  some  cases,  the  form  of  grains 
of  corn  was  easily  recognized.  These  kettles  were  so  numerous  and 
so  little  prized  at  the  time  that  a  boy  was  permitted  to  take  several 
wheel-barrow  loads  of  them  and  sell  them  for  the  metal  that  was 
in  them. 

Arrowheads  of  flint  and  copper  were  also  exhumed.  The  copper 
arrowheads  were  triangular  in  shape,  about  two  inches  long  and 

*  Squier  says  that  it  was  customary  for  the  Indians  to  puncture  vessels 
buried  with  the  dead  to  prevent  their  being  stolen  for  use  again. 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  One  of  the  copper  points  was 
found  attached  to  part  of  a  shaft,  showing  the  manner  of  attach- 
ment. The  point  had  been  inserted  in  an  opening  in  the  end 
of  the  shaft  and  fastened  by  a  piece  of  deer  sinew  running  through 
the  holes  and  around  the  shaft. 

Gun-barrels,  to  the  number  of  two  dozen  at  least,  were  found. 
The  barrels  were  badly  rusted  and  the  stocks  badly  decayed. 

At  least  two  dozen  crosses  are  known  to  have  been  found,  and 
doubtless  many  mor£  were  carried  away  by  visitors.  The  cruci- 
fixes varied  in  size  and  character.  One  was  made  of  brass,  two 
inches  long  by  one  and  one-half  wide,  the  arms  being  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  wide.  On  one  side  was  represented  the  crucified 
Savior  with  a  skull  and  crossbones  under  his  feet  and  above  the 
halo  over  his  head  the  letters  INEI.  On  the  other  side  was 
represented  the  Virgin  Mary  being  crowned  by  two  angels  and 
overshadowed  by  the  emblems  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Another  relic  was  an  iron  pipe,  tubular  in  shape,  narrowing 
toward  the  bottom.  On  the  bottom  was  a  screw  by  which  it  was 
once  attached  to  a  tomahawk. 

Tomahawks,  iron  axes,  stone  axes,  stone  implements,  pestles, 
pipes  of  many  devices  made  from  black,  gray,  brown  and  red  stone 
and  pottery,  finger  rings  of  copper,  medals,  earrings  with  religious 
devices,  large  quantities  of  beads,  and  trinkets  made  from  red 
pipe-stone  were  also  found.  The  iron  axes  were  of  the  type  intro- 
duced by  the  European  traders  and  found  extensively  in  the  east- 
ern states.  They  were  wider  at  the  edge  than  at  the  back,  with 
an  eye  or  hole  for  the  handle  at  the  back.  One  of  these  axes 
bore  the  fabricator's  mark  of  the  "  three  Dutch  crosses."  In  1667, 
Peter  Stuyvesant  referred  to  the  use  of  hatchets  in  trade  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York:  "  The  trade  of  beaver  (the  most  de- 
sirable commodity  for  Europe)  hath  allways  been  purchased  from 
the  Indyans  by  the  Commodities  brought  from  Holland,  as 
Camper,  Duffles,  Hatchetts  and  other  Iron  worke  made  at  Utrick  & 
much  esteemed  by  the  natives." 
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During  the  ownership  of  Mr.  Sheldon,  while  excavations  were 
being  made  for  the  foundation  of  some  new  barns,  Mr.  Sheldon 
came  upon  some  Indian  graves  in  which  were  found  various  im- 
plements of  war  and  articles  of  personal  adornment.  In  a  girl's 
grave  were  a  jar  of  paint,  many  curious  beads  an  a  carved  comb. 
In  another  were  found  a  crucifix,  a  small  cross  and  the  beads  of  a 
rosary  with  the  bones  of  a  man,  possibly  those  of  a  martyred  mis- 
sionary. By  far  the  most  interesting  thing  found  was  a  curiously 
carved  stone  calumet.  Unfortunately,  this  was  •broken  in  many 
pieces  by  the  laborers  in  their  efforts  to  learn  its  nature  and 
composition.  Since  Mr.  Lewis,  the  present  owner  of  the  White 
Springs  farm,  has  occupied  the  place,  a  deputation  from  the 
Seneca  Nation  has  called  upon  him  to  inquire  if  he  would  respect 
the  graves  of  their  fathers,  which  he  gladly  promised  to  do. 

Neiu  Ganechstage  at  Burrell  Creek. 

The  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Slate  Rock  Creek,  or 
Burrell  Creek,  two  and  three-fourths  miles  southwest  of  "White 
Springs,  to  which  the  survivors  of  the  epidemic  at  Ganechstage 
moved  in  1732,  was  called  New  Ganechstage.  It  appears  to  have 
been  located  on  the  so-called  Reed  farm  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Lot  32.  While  the  name  New  Ganechstage  implies  that  the  vil- 
lage on  Burrell  Creek  was  a  transplanting  of  Ganechstage  from 
White  Springs,  yet  there  is  something  to  suggest  that  some  of  their 
tribal  brethren  had  already  made  their  habitations  there. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  migration  of  the  people  of  Ganna- 
garo  from  Boughton  Hill  to  the  White  Springs,  the  people  of  the 
smaller  eastern  town  of  Gannogarae  also  moved  eastward.  It  is 
not  definitely  known  whether  they  also  moved  in  a  body  to  Ganech- 
stage (White  Springs)  or  some  other  place.  It  appears  probable 
that  a  part  of  them,  at  least,  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Burrell 
Creek  and  that  the  fugitives  from  Ganechstage  in  1732  fled,  not 
to  virgin  fields,  but  to  the  cabins  of  their  brethren.  When  visited 
in  1750  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  New  Ganechstage  contained 
"  only  eight  or  nine  huts,"  but  the  domestic  long-house  of  the 
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Iroquois  was  often  of  great  length,  and  it  is  probable  that  each 
of  these  houses  contained  several  families.  The  leading  citizen  of 
New  Ganechstage  in  1750  was  Gajinquechto  or  Sayenqueraghta, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Moravian  journal  as  being  a  chief  who  had 
a  big  house.  Sayenqueraghta  was  of  the  Turtle  Clan  and  after- 
ward head  chief  or  king  of  the  Senecas  at  the  new  settlement  vil- 
lage of  Kanadesaga  on  Castle  Bronk, 

New  Ganechstage  appears  to  have  flourished  for  about  twenty 
years  or  more  —  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  an  extensive 
burial  ground,  where  many  relics  of  all  kinds  were  found  in 
after  years. 

Between  1750  and  1756,  New  Ganechstage  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  settlement  made  about  two  miles  north  of  White  Springs 
on  what  was  later  called  Castle  Brook.  This  last  settlement  was 
called  Kanadesaga  and  was  the  last  capital  of  the  Senecas.  The 
cause  of  the  removal  of  the  village  is  not  definitely  known  but 
may  be  surmised.  The  Iroquois  village,  built  of  bent  saplings 
covered  with  bark,  was  not,  like  the  substantial  pueblos  of  the 
southwestern  Indians,  a  permanent  seat ;  and  when  the  inhabitants 
had  exhausted  the  fire  wood  supply  within  a  convenient  radius,  or 
when  the  soil  had  become  exhausted  by  repeated  crops  of  corn 
without  fertilization;  or  when  their  bark  cabins  became  infested 
with  vermin,  it  was  easier  for  them  to  move  to  new  pastures  and 
build  a  new  village  than  to  cart  their  firewood  and  corn  crops  a 
longer  distance.  For  this  reason,  the  Iroquois  villages  frequently 
changed  their  sites,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such  a  motive  led 
the  people  of  New  Ganechstage  to  the  fertile  fields  north  of  Castle 
Brook. 

The  evidence  that  the  removal  to  the  latter  site  occurred  between 
1750  and  1756  is  to  be  found  in  two  facts :  The  first  is  that  when 
Cammerhoff  and  Zeisberger  visited  the  Seneca  country  in  I750r 
they  made  no  mention  of  any  village  on  Castle  Brook,  although 
they  spoke  of  the  abandoned  site  of  Ganechstage  and  of  the  in- 
habited village  of  New  Ganechstage.  If  such  an  important  village 
as  Kanadesaga  had  existed  on  Castle  Brook  at  that  time,  the  trail 
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leading  thereto  and  the  village  itself  could  not  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Moravian  travelers.  The  fact  which  fixes  1756  as 
the  second  of  the  two  dates  between  which  the  settlement  was 
effected  is  established  by  the  fact  that  the  fortification  or  castle 
was  erected  there  by  Sir  Wm,  Johnson's  men  in  that  year. 

The  Name  Kanadesaga. 
The  name  Kanadesaga  which  signifies  "  new  settlement  vil- 
lage "  appears  in  the  printed  records  in  a  bewildering  variety  of 
forms.   It  is  spelled : 


Canadasaga 

Canada  Saga 

Canadasagea 

Canadasager 

Canadasaggo 

Canadasago 

Canadaseago 

Canadasega 

Canadasege 

Canadasegea 

Canadasego 

Canadayager 

Canadasegy 

Canadesaga 

Canadesago 

Canadesego 

Canadeseque 

Canadisega 

Canadosago 

Canasadauqne 

Canatasaga 

Canatasago 

Canedesaga 

Canesadage 

Canesadago 

Canesedaga 

Canidesego 

Canidisego 

Cannadaasago 

Cannadasasro 


Cannadesago 

Cannadisago 

Cannisdque 

Cannisdagua 

Gannondesago 

Canodasega 

Canodosago 

Canosedagui 

Caundaisanque 

Caundasaqne 

Conadasaga 

Conadasego 

Connadasaga 

Connadasego 

Connadesago 

Connagasago 

Conodosago 

Cunnesedago 

Ganadesaga 

Kanadagago 

Kanadaragea 

Kanadasaega 

Kanadasaga 

Kanadasagea 

Kanadasago 

Kanadaseaga 

Kanadaseagea 

Kanadaseago 

Kanadaseegy 

Kanadasega 


Kanadasegea 

Kanadasegey 

Kanadasego 

Kanadasegoa 

Kanadasegy 

Kanadasero 

Kanadasigea 

Kanadesaga 

Kanadesago 

Kanadesego 

Kanadessegy 

Kanadessigy 

Kanadosago 

Kanadosega 

Kanadosegea 

Kanandasagea 

Kanasadagea 

Kanasedaga 

Kanedasaga 

Kanesadaga 

Kanesadago 

Kanesedaga 

Kannadasaga 

Kannadaseago 

Kannadasega 

Kannadesagea 

Kaunaudasage 

Kennedaseage 

Kennesedaga 

Konasadagea 
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Some  authors  believe  that  these  are  all  variants  of  the  name  of 
the  earlier  village  which  the  Moravians  endeavored  to  express  in 
the  orthography  Ganechstage  and  Ganechsatage. 

The  name  Kanadesaga,  in  the  various  Iroquois  dialects,  is  given, 
by  Lewis  H.  Morgan  as  follows : 

Seneca :  Ga-nun-da-sa'ga 
Cayuga :  Ga-na-da-sa'ga 
Onondaga :  Ga-na-da-sa'ga 
Tuscarora :  Ota-na-sa'ga 
Oneida:  Ga-na-da'sage 
Mohawk :  Ga-na-da-sage' 

The  variety  of  spelling  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  take 
into  consideration,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  each  of  the  Six 
Nations  had  a  different  dialect  and  each  clan  had  dialectical  dif- 
ferences; and  in  the  second  place,  the  fact  that  these  different 
original  pronunciations  have  been  heard  by  ears  attuned  to  four 
European  languages  —  Dutch,  English,  German  and  French  — 
and  are  interpreted  in  their  diverse  phonetic  equivalents.  Doubt- 
less, also,  some  of  the  variations  are  due  to  the  erroneous  trans- 
lation of  obscure  chirography  into  printer's  types.  Printed  litera- 
ture was  comparatively  rare  in  Colonial  days,  and  the  art  of  ortho- 
graphic representation  of  Indian  words  had  not  the  powerful 
auxiliary  of  frequent  printing  to  give  it  stability. 

Out  of  all  these  variations,  most  modern  authors  have  adopted 
the  spelling  Kanadesaga,  in  which  all  of  the  "  a's  "  have  the  broad 
sound  as  in  "  father."  The  principal  accent  is  on  the  next  to  the 
last  syllable.  But  for  the  fact  that  "  Kanadesaga  "  has  been  so 
generally  adopted  by  previous  writers  and  already  has  its  fixed 
place  in  literature,  the  present  writer  would,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety, prefer  the  Seneca  form  of  "  Ganundasaga,"  in  agreement 
with  the  learned  Dr.  Morgan,  who  in  1880  wrote:  "  The  Seneca 
Indians  still  call  Geneva  by  the  name  of  their  own  village  of 
Ganundasaga  near  its  site.  It  would  be  slightly  different  in  the 
Mohawk  dialect  which  differs  but  little  from  the  Oneida.  Kan- 
adesaga is  not  probably  the  pure  Mohawk  form  of  the  word,  but  as 
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near  as  the  early  settlers  could  pronounce  it.  Still,  as  it  was  a 
Seneca  village,  and  the  name  is  still  used  by  them,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  better  to  follow  them  if  it  was  considered  important 
to  have  the  exact  name." 

The  name  of  an  Indian  town  not  only  applied  to  the  cluster 
of  cabins  located  in  a  particular  place,  but  also  to  the  adjacent 
country.  The  isolated  cabins  of  a  single  village  sometimes  ex- 
tended over  a  territory  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  name  of  Kana- 
desaga  therefore  was  applied  not  only  to  the  village,  but  also  to 
the  brook  upon  which  it  was  located,  to  the  territory  between  the 
village  and  the  lake,  to  the  lake  and  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 

The  Building  of  Kanadesaga  Castle. 

The  numerous  references  in  contemporary  documents  to  the 
capital  nature  of  Kanadesaga  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  followed  the  people  of  Gannagaro  to  the  intermedi- 
ate sites  of  Ganechstage  (White  Springs)  and  ISTew  Ganechstage 
(Burrell  Creek)  until  they  collected  on  Castle  Brook.  The  resi- 
dence of  Sayenqueraghta,  the  head  sachem  of  the  Senecas,  at  Ka- 
nadesga  is  a  further  indication  of  its  dominant  position  in  the 
nation ;  and  the  fact  that  Sir  William  Johnson  selected  this  village 
as  the  place  for  the  erection  of  a  large  stockade,  or  castle,  is  the 
concluding  evidence  of  its  political  pre-eminence. 

The  building  of  a  castle  in  the  Seneca  country  had  been  recom- 
mended by  Johnson  as  early  as  1747  —  before  the  migration  to 
Castle  Brook.  At  a  meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  Governor's 
Council  in  JSTew  York  city,  October  3,  1747,  Col.  Johnson  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Indians  would  be  greatly  encouraged 
at  that  time  if  two  forts  were  erected  speedily,  one  in  the  Senecas' 
country  and  one  in  the  Oneidas'.  This  recommendation  was  not 
acted  upon,  however,  until  after  Kanadesaga  had  been  settled  on 
its  final  site. 

At  a  Congress  of  commissioners  of  the  provinces  of  ISTew  York, 
New  Haven,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
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vania  and  Maryland,  held  at  Albany,  June  19,  1754,  the  project 
was  revived  during  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  securing  the 
Six  Nations  to  the  British  interests.  The  Indian  situation  at  that 
time  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  British.  The  Indians  were 
much  scattered,  and  the  provincial  authorities  felt  the  need  of  caus- 
ing them  to  dwell  together  in  their  castles  for  the  strength  that  it 
would  give  them.  Furthermore,  they  felt  the  need  of  counteract- 
ing the  zealous  labors  of  the  French  missionaries  to  win  the  Iro- 
quois away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  government.  In 
1749,  Abbe  Picquet  had  established  a  successful  Iroquois  colony 
at  Swegache,  on  the  site  of  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
and  this  had  drawn  from  the  Six  Nations,  more  particularly  the 
Onondagas,  so  rapidly  that  in  1754,  at  the  time  of  the  Albany 
Congress,  the  inhabitants  of  their  three  villages  near  Swegache 
were  estimated  by  the  French  to  number  no  less  than  3,000.  This 
was  a  serious  depletion  of  the  Indian  population  belonging  prop- 
erly to  the  British  jurisdiction.  Furthermore,  the  French  were 
now  making  an  earnest  effort  to  prevail  on  the  Senecas,  who  were 
accounted  the  most  numerous  nation,  to  come  and  settle  at  Ironde- 
quoit  in  order  to  have  them  nearer  to  the  French  settlements  and 
thus  subject  them  the  more  easily  to  French  influence ;  and  the 
Senecas  were  wavering.  The  Indian  Commissioners  therefore 
recommended  to  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey  that  he  should 
insist  that  the  Senecas,  who  were  then  living  very  remote  from 
one  another,  should  make  a  general  castle  near  the  Seneca  river 
where  they  had  already  begun  to  build  a  new  castle. 

On  September  12,  1754,  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs 
wrote  to  Governor  De  Lancey  with  a  view  to  hiring  Myndert  Wemp 
to  go  with  Mr.  Wendle,  John  Rensselaer's  nephew,  to  the  Senecas' 
country,  remarking  that  "  he  will  go  if  he  can  take  one  of  his 
sons  who  speaks  Indian  and  do  smith's  work.  ISTo  carpenter  will 
undertake  to  build  the  fort  on  the  credit  of  the  Government."  Such 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  Wemp,  eventually,  but  not  until 
after  a  long  delay.    Meanwhile,  on  July  21,  1755,  Sir  William 
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Johnson  renewed  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the  recommendation  that 
forts  be  built  in  the  Indian  country,  to  be  properly  garrisoned, 
provided  with  gunsmiths  and  armorers,  and  that  a  trading  place 
be  established  in  or  near  the  forts  where  the  Indians  could  obtain 
all  necessary  commodities.  He  deprecated,  however,  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

While  making  these  recommendations  to  the  various  authorities, 
Johnson,  with  his  extraordinary  influence,  brought  the  Senecas 
into  such  a  frame  of  mind  that  they  themselves  desired  the  build- 
ing of  a  fort.  On  March  7,  1756,  a  meeting  of  Seneca  sachems  was 
held  at  Fort  Johnson  on  their  way  home  from  a  council  at  Albany. 
Sir  William's  Journal  says : 

"Tagighsady,  the  greatest  sachem  of  their  nation,  rose  up 
and  spoke :  Brother  Warraghiyagey:  We  hope  you  will, 
as  soon  as  the  season  admits  of  it,  send  good  men  to  build  the  fort 
for  us,  for  we  are  in  a  very  bad  situation  at  present,  having  such 
bad  neighbors  as  the  French  near  us." 

To  this  Sir  William  replied :  "  You  may  depend  upon  my  send- 
ing men  to  build  a  fort  for  your  protection  as  soon  as  possible." 

Whereupon  the  Seneca  sachem  replied :  "  We  return  you  thanks 
for  the  assurance  you  give  us  of  sending  up  workmen  to  build  a 
fort  for  our  protection." 

In  a  letter  dated  the  next  day,  March  8,  1756,  Sir  William 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade :  "  The  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  Nation 
desired  that  they  might  have  a  fort  built  in  their  country  which  I 
promised  them,  well  knowing  it  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  out 
French  emissaries  from  among  them  and  settling  their  former 
wavering  disposition." 

Sir  William  covdd  not  at  once  send  the  necessary  party  to  build 
the  fort,  but  he  sent  Myndert  Wemp  and  his  son  ahead  to  remain 
with  the  Senecas  and,  as  it  were,  pre-empt  the  ground  from  the 
French.  On  March  26,  1756,  he  wrote  to  Wemp  advising  him 
to  remain  there  until  the  end  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  or  until 
the  corn  was  a  foot  high,  and  to  do  all  the  work  for  the  Indians 
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that  they  wanted.  Above  all,  he  was  to  suffer  no  French  emissaries 
to  come  among  the  Indians  "  as  it  might  greatly  hurt  His  Ma- 
jesty's interest  with  that  nation  to  have  such  come  among  them." 

Unfortunately,  the  Indians  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of 
corn,  and  for  that  reason,  Wemp  and  his  son  had  to  leave  them 
and  on  April  29  returned  to  Fort  Johnson.  Meanwhile  Sir  Wil- 
liam sent  them  two  boatloads  of  corn  to  relieve  their  distress. 

Wemp  reported  to  Sir  William  that  the  Senecas  were  greatly 
pleased  with  his  promise  to  build  a  fort  for  them  and  hoped  that 
he  would  do  so  speedily.  They  also  desired  that  when  the  fort  was 
built,  some  of  Wemp's  sons  would  reside  there,  as  they  understood 
the  Seneca  language  and  were  smiths. 

The  building  of  the  fort  was  not  much  longer  delayed.  On 
April  21,  Sir  William  sent  a  party  to  the  Oneidas  to  build  a  fort 
there;  on  April  30  to  the  Onondagas;  and  under  date  of  Fort 
Johnson,  May  28,  1756,  he  announced  that  a  fort  was  building 
in  the  Senecas'  country  as  well  as  at  the  other  two  places. 

While  we  have  not  the  plans  and  specifications  according  to 
which  the  castle  of  Kanadesaga  was  built,  we  are  able  to  arrive 
at  its  plan  from  the  physical  remains  which  were  traceable  years 
ago,  and  can  gain  an  idea  of  its  details  from  the  specifications  on 
record  concerning  other  Indian  forts. 

The  Onondaga  fort  was  a  stockade  100  feet  square.  The  stock- 
ades were  fifteen  feet  long,  which  sunk  into  the  ground  to  a  depth 
of  three  feet  and  were  well  pounded  and  rammed.  The  touching 
sides  of  the  stockades  were  squared  so  as  to  fit  together  closely. 
Loopholes  were  made  four  feet  apart.  The  fort  had  two  block- 
houses, the  first  story  twenty  feet  square  and  the  second  story  pro- 
jecting one  and  one-half  feet  over  the  beams,  with  a  good  sentry  box 
on  top  of  each.  The  fort  had  a  good  gate  of  3-inch  oak  plank  with 
iron  hinges,  and  a  small  gate  of  oak  plank  of  the  same  thickness. 

The  Oneida  fort  differed  from  the  Onondaga  fort  in  propor- 
tions. It  was  120  feet  square  and  the  palisadoes  16  feet  long,  set 
four  feet  in  the  ground.   It  had  two  blockhouses,  24  feet  square. 
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Judging  from  the  size  of  the  Kanadesaga  castle,  as  compared 
-with  the  other  Indian  forts,  and  from  the  size  of  the  parties  sent 
to  build  the  latter,  we  may  infer  that  Sir  William  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  about  thirty  men  and  about  four  pairs  of  horses  to  draw 
the  logs,  to  build  the  Seneca  stockade. 

The  work  was  completed  about  the  1st  of  August,  1756,  and  the 
workmen  were  safely  escorted  home  by  Seneca  warriors  from 
another  village  named  Ganuskago,  which  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  Dansville,  in  Livingston  county.  On  August  5,  1756, 
Kindaruntie,  a  chief  man  of  Ganuskago,  arrived  at  Fort  Johnson 
and  told  Sir  William  that  at  the  request  of  his  Kanadesaga 
brethren  his  village  had  furnished  the  escort  and  he  thanked  the 
white  father  for  sending  such  good  men. 

Sir  William  replied :  "  I  approve  much  of  your  Sachem's  pru- 
dence and  care  of  their  brethren  in  sending  some  of  their  warriors 
to  guard  them  home,  and  more  particularly  for  making  so  good  a 
choice  as  of  you  and  your  party.  I  hope  that  the  fort  is  made 
to  their  liking  and  that  it  may  be  a  security  to  you  all,  your  wives 
and  children  against  any  designs  or  attempts  of  your  and  our 
common  enemy,  the  French,  which  was  the  only  view  in  building 
it." 

Kindaruntie  replied  that  it  was  to  their  liking  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  it  would  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  their 
old  men,  women  and  children,  which  assurance  gave  them  great 
pleasure. 

Sir  William  Johnson  intended  to  have  a  captain's  company 
stationed  there  and  equip  the  stockade  with  two  or  three  small 
field  pieces.  But  no  sooner  was  the  fort  built,  than  the  Indians 
sent  a  delegation,  with  full  powers  from  their  nation,  to  inform 
Sir  William  that  he  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  sending  any 
of  his  troops  there ;  that  they  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  man  it 
themselves  — - "  a  very  decent  way  of  forbidding  him  sending  his 
troops,"  says  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kirtland.* 

*  Here,  as  in  the  following  pages,  we  have  spelled  Mr.  Kirtland's  name  as  it 
appears  in  his  signed  letters,  although  in  a  great  deal  of  literature  it  is  spelled 
Kirkland. 
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Village  Life  in  Kanadesaga. 

From  fragments  of  information  gathered  from  the  writings  of 
travelers  and  captives,  official  documents  and  archaeological  traces 
of  the  ruins  of  Kanadesaga,  we  are  able  to  bring  back  to  our  mind's 
eye  with  reasonable  clearness  a  picture  of  the  Seneca  capital  in 
its  principal  outlines. 

The  fortification  of  Kanadesaga  was  a  stockade,  approximately 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  about  twice  as  long  north  and  south  as 
it  was  wide.  Its  north  wall  was  about  102%  feet*  long;  its  east 
wall  180  feet;  its  south  wall  105  feet;  and  its  west  wall  207% 
feet. 

Its  north  wall  was  550  feet  south  of  the  Old  Castle  road  or 
North  street.  Its  northeast  corner  was  about  ninety  feet  from 
the  Old  Pre-emption  road  and  its  southeast  corner  about  seventy 
feet.  The  walls  were  about  twelve  feet  high,  made  of  the  trunks- 
of  trees  set  up  vertically  in  the  ground  and  perforated  at  inter- 
vals of  four  feet  with  loopholes  for  rifles.  At  the  northern  end  of 
the  west  wall  there  was  a  bastion-like  projection,  about  ten  feet 
square,  flanking  that  wall,  and  a  similar  construction  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  east  wall,  commanding  that  side.  The  stockade  had 
at  least  one  blockhouse  —  for  the  missionary,  Kirtland,  lived  in 
it  —  and  one  of  Sullivan's  soldiers  in  1779  heard  of  two  or  three. 
There  were  probably  two,  one  on  the  northwest  corner  and  one 
on  the  southeast  corner. 

The  ground  on  which  the  fort  was  built  sloped  toward  the  south, 
and  close  by  the  southwest  corner  ran  Kanadesaga  or  Castle  Brook. 
In  the  south  wall,  near  the  southwest  corner,  was  the  principal  gate- 

*  These  figures  are  based  on  dimensions  given  in  paces  of  2%  feet  each  in  a 
plan  made  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  1845,  and  must  be  regarded  as  approximate. 
In  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  "Contributions  to  Knowledge"  (1851),  E.  G. 
Squier  gives  a  plan  on  which  he  indicates  only  the  length  of  the  east  side, 
which  he  makes  198  feet,  or  10  per  cent,  longer  than  Morgan  makes  it.  If  this 
ratio  of  difference  holds  with  the  other  dimensions,  they  would  be  as  follows: 
North  wall,  112%  feet;  west  wall,  228%  feet,  and  south  wall,  115V2  feet. 
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way,  giving  ready  access  to  the  brook.*  Within  the  stockade  were 
a  few  buildings.  In  the  northeast  and  northwest  corners  of  the 
enclosure  were  stone  chimneys  —  one  probably  used  as  a  forge  and 
the  other  as  an  oven. 

Surrounding  the  stockade  was  the  village,  almost  circular  in 
form,  about  100  rods  in  diameter,  and  laid  out  with  some  degree  of 
regularity.  It  consisted  of  seventy  or  eighty  houses,  generally 
built  of  saplings  covered  with  bark  after  the  Indian  fashion.  A 
few  houses  were  of  hewn  logs  and  some  of  round  logs.  Chief 
among  these  buildings  in  size  and  importance,  was  the  Council 
House,  which  was  also  used  on  occasions  as  a  chapel. 

Close  by  the  village  on  the  west  was  an  extensive  apple  orchard, 
and  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  town  was  a  large  peach  orchard. 
Wild  plums,  mulberries,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts  and  butternuts  also 
grew  in  abundance.  In  and  near  the  village  were  great  plantations 
of  corn,  the  staple  of  Indian  diet.  Intermingled  with  the  corn  and 
growing  in  separate  patches  were  beans,  peas,  squashes,  onions, 
turnips,  cabbages,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  carrots  and  parsnips. 
To  these  luxuries  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  most  of  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  white  men,  were  added  two  from  the  animal 
kingdom  —  a  few  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  adjacent  forests,  bear, 
deer,  and  other  wild  animals  abounded  and  in  season  contributed 
to  the  subsistence  of  the  villagers;  while  the  lake  yielded  fish  in 
abundance. 

Here,  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Kanadesaga,  with  its 
population  of  nearly  1,000  f  inhabitants  bustled  with  life  and 
activity.    Here  the  natives  cultivated  and  harvested  their  fields, 

*  This  water-course  is  now  dry  most  of  the  time.  The  precise  location  of 
the  fort  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map,  embodying  the  results  of  a 
survey  made  expressly  for  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation 
Society. 

t  Taking  the  largest  number  of  houses  mentioned  in  the  records,  and 
assuming  that  they  were  all  single  houses  with  the  capacity  of  eight  persons, 
the  population  would  have  been  about  640.  But  usually  the  houses  were 
longer  and  contained  more  than  one  fire;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  its 
most  flourishing  state  Kanadesaga  contained  nearly  1,000  persons. 
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and  pounded  their  corn  into  meal  for  bread.  Hence  they  went 
with  bow  and  stone-tipped  arrow  into  the  forest  or  with  spear  to 
the  lake  side,  and  hither  they  returned  with  bear  or  deer  on  their 
shoulders  or  fish  in  their  hands.  Here  gathered  the  clans  in 
council  when  affairs  of  national  importance  were  to  be  considered. 
From  this  point  they  went  forth  on  the  warpath,  perhaps  to  the 
distant  regions  of  the  west,  perhaps  to  the  border  settlements  of  the 
east,  and  back  to  this  capital  they  came,  with  scalps,  captives  and 
plunder.  Here  they  had  their  rejoicings  and  sorrowings  and  here 
they  buried  their  dead,  whose  bones  still  rest  in  the  soil  of  Kana- 
desaga. 

While,  in  the  history  of  their  relations  with  the  white  men 
during  this  quarter  century,  there  is  much  to  shock,  there  is  also 
much  to  enlist  sympathy.  If  they  had  had  to  deal  only  with  the 
colonists  of  New  York  State  their  record  would  have  been  very 
different;  but  involved  as  a  third  party  first  in  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  later  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  were  persuaded  by  evil  counsels  to  commit  some  of  the  atroci- 
ties to  which  their  untamed  natures  too  readily  predisposed  them. 

The  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  policy  of  the  English  in  erecting  a  fort  at  Kanadesaga 
appears  to  have  been  successful  in  securing  at  least  the  eastern 
Seneca  villages  to  the  English  interests  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  at  a  meeting  of  Indians 
held  at  Johnson  Hall  on  September  9,  1763,  Sir  William  Johnson 
was  assured  of  the  friendliness  of  the  eastern  Seneca  villages  and 
September  14-,  he  wrote  to  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst : 

"  The  Seneca  villages  called  Kanadessegy  and  Canadasaggo  are 
said  to  be  in  our  interest,  for  which  reason  the  Indians  appear  very 
desirous  that  they  might  be  continued  amongst  the  number  of 
our  friends,  as  they  have  not  committed  hostilities  and  that  they 
had  given  assurance  to  the  Indians  of  these  villages  that  they 
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would  endeavor  to  make  their  peace  with  the  English,  which  pre- 
vented our  acting  against  them." 

Amherst  replied  from  New  York  on  September  30  that  he  was 
glad  to  treat  the  "  two  castles  Kanadasegy  and  Canadaraggo  n 
as  friends,  and  ordered  that  in  any  operation  that  might  be  carried 
on  against  the  Senecas  the  Indians  of  these  two  castles  were  not 
to  be  molested. 

On  November  13,  1763,  Sir  William  wrote  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade  in  England  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  all  but  the  Senecas 
remained  friendly,  and  that  of  the  Senecas,  two  villages,  namely, 
"  Kanadasegey  and  Eanadaraygo "  were  friendly,  and  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  Indians  November  18,  he  remarked  that  of  the 
Senecas,  two  villages  were  still  in  their  interest,  viz.,  "  Kanadasero 
and  Kanadaragey,"  the  rest  having  joined  the  western  nations. 

In  the  foregoing  allusions,  we  can  recognize  in  the  variegated 
spelling  the  names  of  the  two  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Kana- 
desaga. 

On  April  3,  1764,  preliminary  articles  of  peace  were  concluded 
with  the  Seneca  Indians  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  were  signed  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  and  eight  sachems.  The  latter,  of  course,  could 
not  write.  Their  names  were  therefore  plainly  written,  appar- 
ently in  Sir  William's  handwriting,  and  to  each  name  respectively 
the  sachems  affixed  their  totem  signs.  Among  the  eight  sachems 
attesting  the  articles  was  Sayenqueraghta  of  Kanadesaga,  to  whose 
name  is  affixed  the  sign  of  the  turtle.  Sayenqueraghta  had  just 
succeeded  to  the  headship  of  the  Senecas  upon  the  death  of  Sagech- 
sadon. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirtland's  Life  at  Kanadesaga. 

The  French  missionaries  having  now  been  effectually  driven 
away  from  the  Iroquois,  considerations  of  both  Christianity  and 
political  policy  dictated  that  their  place  should  be  promptly  sup- 
plied by  English  missionaries.   When,  therefore,  in  1764,  the  Rev.. 
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Samuel  Kirtland,*  eager  to  learn  the  native  language  of  the  Iro- 
quois so  as  to  facilitate  his  religious  work  among  them  and  to 
enable  him  to  teach  their  boys,  proposed  to  take  up  his  residence 
among  them,  he  was  cordially  encouraged  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
In  October  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eleazar  Wheelock,  who  had 
an  Indian  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  gave  Mr.  Kirtland  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  he  set  out  for  Fort 
Johnson,  accompanied  by  an  educated  Delaware  Indian  named 
Joseph  Woolley.  The  letter  stated  that  the  bearers  desired  to 
learn  the  Seneca  and  Mohawk  languages  and  teach  among  those 
nations;  also,  if  possible,  to  procure  a  number  of  Indian  youths 
for  the  school  at  Lebanon. 

Presenting  himself  at  Johnson  Hall,  Mr.  Kirtland  was  received 
with  much  courtesy  by  the  great  and  influential  Indian  agent.  On 
January  17,  1765,  he  departed  for  the  west,  accompanied  by  two 
Indian  guides  who  bore  a  message  from  Sir  William  commending 
him  to  the  friendly  consideration  of  the  Senecas  at  Kanadesaga. 
On  February  7,  they  arrived  at  Kanadesaga,  which  Mr.  Kirtland 
called  "  their  principal  town  this  side  of  Genesee."  According  to 
Indian  custom,  his  journal  continues,  "  we  halted  at  the  skirts  of 
the  town,  sat  down  on  a  log  to  rest  and  lighted  our  pipes. 
Presently  a  runner  was  dispatched  from  the  town  and  came  in  full 
speed  to  us  and  asked  whence  we  came  and  where  we  were  going 
and  what  was  our  desire.  One  of  the  convoy  answered,  we  were 
only  bound  to  this  place  and  wished  to  be  conducted  to  the  house 
of  the  chief  sachem.  He  then  told  us  to  follow  him  and  we  soon 
entered  the  chief  sachem's  house  and  were  cordially  received." 

His  host  was  Sayenqueraghta.  That  night,  Mr.  Kirtland  slept 
in  a  bunk  on  one  side  of  the  room  in  the  sachem's  house. 

The  j.ext  day,  the  sachems  and  head  warriers  were  assembled  in 
the  Council  House,  where  Mr.  Kirtland  delivered  Sir  William 

*  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Kirtland'a  life  by  his  grandson,  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Lathrop, 
will  be  found  in  Sparks'  American  Biography,  2d  series,  XV.  As  stated  on  a 
previous  page,  although  Mr.  Kirtland's  name  is  frequently  spelled  "  Kirk- 
land,"  we  have  adhered  to  the  form  in  which  it  appears  signed  to  his  letters. 
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Johnson's  message  accompanied  by  a  wampum  belt.  The  message 
was  received  with  great  applause,  except  by  a  small  minority. 
Sayenqueraghta  made  a  "  very  handsome  and  animated  reply  " 
and  then  handed  the  wampum  belt  to  the  chief  who  sat  next  to 
him.  Thus  the  belt  was  passed  around  the  whole  circle.  "  Some/' 
says  Mr.  Kirtland,  "  would  strike  it  up  and  down  with  the  hand 
and  perhaps  make  some  remarks;  others  would  look  upon  it 
apparently  with  an  intenseness  of  thought  and  not  open  their  lips, 
and  then  pass  it  to  the  next."  The  missionary,  new  to  Indian 
customs,  perhaps  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  this  belt  cere- 
mony which  lasted  twenty  minutes  by  his  watch.  The  men  who 
gazed  at  it  so  steadfastly  were  probably  memorizing  its  appear- 
ance, as  belts  of  this  sort  were  mnemonic  tokens  of  official  trans- 
actions and  were  often  produced  as  evidence  of  them. 

Mr.  Kirtland  was  adopted  into  the  sachem's  family  and  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  brother  to  all  the  other  inhabitants.  He  was  then 
quartered  with  one  of  the  families  of  the  village.  On  the  fourth 
night  of  his  residence  with  this  family  the  head  of  the  family  died 
suddenly.  This  caused  great  excitement,  not  only  in  Kanadesaga 
but  also  in  the  neighboring  villages  to  which  runners  were  imme- 
diately sent,  and  many  of  the  Indians  regarded  the  white  man  with 
suspicion  as  the  cause. 

Three  days  later  the  funeral  was  held  in  the  Council  House. 
The  house  was  crowded  with  men.  The  body  was  neatly  dressed 
in  a  clean  white  shirt,  a  black  shroud  blanket,  scarlet  leggings,  new 
mocassins  and  was  curiously  painted,  and  laid  in  a  coffin.  The 
dead  man's  pipe,  tomahawk,  tobacco  pouch,  flint,  steel  and  punk, 
were  placed  on  both  sides  of  his  head  in  the  coffin.  From  the 
Council  House,  the  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  about 
150  women  and  girls,  but  by  no  men  except  the  bearers,  the  grave 
digger  and  Mr.  Kirtland.  When  they  left  the  Council  House, 
some  sang  a  mournful  song  and  marched  to  its  rhythm ;  while 
others  "  screamed  and  yelled  like  dogs." 

After  the  funeral  a  long  council  was  held  by  the  Indians  to 
10 
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deliberate  on  Mr.  Kirtland's  fate.  During  this  period  he  was  con- 
ducted into  the  woods  under  pretense  of  shooting  partridges  and 
kept  secluded  in  a  sugar  hut  for  two  or  three  days.  During  this 
time,  his  Indian  sister  secretly  brought  him  food.  In  the  council, 
a  chief  of  some  prominence  known  as  Captain  Onogwadekha 
manifested  bitter  enmity  against  the  missionary  and  made  an  in- 
flammatory speech,  demanding  his  death.  After  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  in  which  many  chiefs  took  part,  the  widow  was  sum- 
moned and  spoke  well  of  the  white  man,  testifying  that  she  found 
no  magic  powders  among  his  effects.  Then  the  head  sachem  made 
the  closing  speech,  saying: 

u  Bury  the  hatchet  deep  in  the  ground  with  all  jealousy  and 
animosity  against  our  white  brother." 

This  speech  silenced  all  further  opposition  and  all  but  fifteen 
present  assented  to  his  advice.    The  head  sachem  then  said : 

"  Our  business  is  done.    I  rake  up  the  council  fire." 

Whereupon  the  council  broke  up  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 
plause. 

Mr.  Kirtland  now  returned  to  the  village  and  was  received  with 
joy,  being  told  that  "  all  is  now  only  peace."  He  then  took  up 
his  residence  in  one  of  the  blockhouses  of  the  great  fortified 
enclosure,  with  the  family  of  his  "  elder  brother  "  Tekanada. 

Among  Mr.  Kirtland's  acquaintances  in  Kanadesaga  was  a 
Delaware  Indian  named  Squash  Cutter,  who  was  harbored  there 
for  some  months,  "  being  afraid  to  return  to  his  nation,  lest  some 
of  their  chiefs,  who  are  great  friends  to  the  white  people,  should 
seize  him  and  carry  him  a  prisoner  to  Sir  William."  What 
Squash  Cutter  had  done  to  make  him  thus  afraid  is  not  disclosed. 
Mr.  Kirtland  says :  "  Upon  my  first  acquaintance  with  him  he 
appeared  to  be  jealous  of  me.  After  some  time  he  became  quite 
familiar  and  was  very  fond  of  conversing  with  me." 

The  Starving  Time  at  Kanadesaga. 
The  ensuing  season  was  one  of  great  distress  in  Kanadesaga, 
partly  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  corn  crop,  partly  on  account 
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of  scarcity  of  game,  and  partly  because  after  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Senecas  the  Indians  residing  above  Kanadesaga  had  been 
living  so  much  on  the  village  that  the  food  supply  was  very  low. 
Mr.  Kirtland  was  reduced  to  such  straits  that  white  acorns  fried 
in  bear's  grease  were  all  he  had  to  eat  for  several  days.  This  diet 
gave  him  violent  colic,  which  was  not  relieved  until  his  "  grand- 
mother " —  the  head  sachem's  mother  —  aged  ninety  years,  gave 
him  three  gills  of  refined  bear's  grease. 

The  danger  of  starvation  became  so  imminent  that  Mr.  Kirt- 
land, Tekanada  and  the  latter's  family  started  in  a  canoe  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  1765,  for  Johnson  Hall.  On  Oneida  lake, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  hurricane,  their  canoe  sprang  a  leak,  and 
they  could  progress  only  with  great  difficulty.  Tekanada,  pale 
with  fright,  opened  a  squirrel  skin  pouch,  took  out  some  kind  of 
powder*  and  cast  two  pinches  of  it  on  the  water,  crying  out,  as 
Mr.  Kirtland  interpreted  it :  "  Now,  wind,  do  your  best.  Do 
your  best,  I  say  !" 

The  storm  continued,  however,  and  Tekanada  besought  Mr. 
Kirtland  to  pray  to  his  God,  which  Mr.  Kirtland  did.  Finally 
they  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  but  as  soon  as  their  canoe  touched 
the  beach,  it  fell  to  pieces.  Eventually  they  reached  Johnson  Hall. 
During  their  brief  stay  here,  Tekanada's  wife  died,  partly  on 
account  of  her  recent  lack  of  nourishment  and  partly  from  ex- 
posure on  the  trip. 

Unknown  to  Mr.  Kirtland  and  to  Sayenqueraghta,  some  of  the 
Indians  at  Kanadesaga  had  sent  a  petition,  accompanied  by  two 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  sacred  powder  was  tobacco.  In  "A  briefe  and  true 
report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia,"  by  "  Thomas  Heriot,  servant  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  it  is  stated  that  tobacco  was  of  such  precious  estimation 
among  the  Indians  "  that  they  thinke  their  gods  are  marvellously  delighted 
therewith:  Whereupon  sometime  they  make  hallowed  fires  and  cast  some  of 
the  pouder  therein  for  a  sacrifice:  being  in  a  storme  upon  the  waters,  to 
pacifie  their  gods,  they  cast  some  up  into  the  aire  and  into  the  water:  so  a 
weare  for  fish  being  newly  set  up,  they  cast  some  therein  and  into  the  aire: 
also  after  an  escape  of  danger  they  cast  some  into  the  aire  likewise."  At 
Niagara  Falls,  it  was  the  custom  of  passing  Indians  to  throw  tobacco  into  the 
water  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Manitou  of  the  Falls. 
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belts  of  wampum,  to  Sir  William,  begging  for  provisions  for  the 
women  and  children.  Sir  William  listened  to  the  appeal,  and  in 
May,  sent  Mr.  Kirtland  back  to  Kanadesaga  with  a  boat  load  of 
provisions.  Mr.  Kirtland  arrived  at  the  castle  on  May  30,  1765, 
after  a  very  fatiguing  journey.  His  reception,  however,  was  not 
at  first  very  cordial,  probably  partly  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
of  food.  Writing  from  Kanadesaga  under  date  of  June  17  to  Sir 
William  Johnson,  he  says : 

"  I've  answered  ye  two  belts  by  which  they  demanded  Provi- 
sions for  ye  Women  &  Children,  Trade,  &c  they  have  made  no 
return.  I  apprehend  (they)  are  u  little  guilty  &  asham'd  of  ye 
mean  part  they  acted.  The  Sachem  knew  nothing  of  sending  yt 
large  belt  for  Provisions  &c  was  surprised  to  hear  of  their  unrea- 
sonable demands.  The  Sachem  and  others  do  really  appear 
friendly.  In  general  they  treat  me  with  no  more  respect  than 
they  would  show  to  a  dog  —  but  this  is  equal  to  me.  I  believe  a 
little  more  Provision  than  I'm  like  to  get  here  will  be  necessary 
for  my  subsistence  this  summer.  The  Indians  from  above  living 
so  much  upon  this  Town  since  ye  general  meeting  has  created  a 
great  scarcity  of  Provisions.  I  suppose  there  is  not  3  bushels  of 
indian  Corn  in  ye  Castle.  When  I  went  from  hence  last  spring 
they  were  well  stored.  Could  I  have  a  plenty  of  fresh  venison  & 
bear's  flesh  I  would  do  without  bread,  ye  staff  of  Life,  but  to  have 
little  of  either  &  ye  most  of  yt  little  rotten,  I  think  may  be  called 
coarse  fare. 

It  was  said  in  ye  ancient  puritannick  times,  yt  man  should  not 
live  by  bread  alone  —  The  modern  ages,  it  seems,  have  degene- 
rated, especially  in  these  parts,  for  we  are  like  to  be  denied  any 
bread  at  all. 

I  design  (god  willing)  to  be  down  about  twenty  days  from 
hence.  I've  wrote  desiring  Capt.  Butler  to  make  ready  Provision 
for  me  against  my  arrival,  your  Excellency  approving  ye  same.  I 
don't  doubt  but  Revd.  Mr.  Wheelock  would  think  it  expedient.  It 
will  be  to  ye  credit  of  ye  Design,  as  well  as  my  comfort  &  sup- 
port. Tho'  success  in  my  present  undertaking  be  uncertain,  I 
must  make  a  trial  for  3  or  4  years,  yt  I  may  answer  with  a  clear 
Conscience  before  Almighty  God.  My  obligations  from  without 
are  considerable,  but  much  greater  from  within.  I  submit  it 
wholly  to  your  Excellency,  whose  direction  and  advice  I  esteem 
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infinitely  preferable  to  my  own;  also  for  whose  unreserved  kind- 
ness and  condesention  I  desire  to  renew  most  humble  thanks. 

That  Success  &  Prosperity  may  crown  all  your  Excellency's 
undertakings  is  ye  sincere  wish  of  him  who  is  with  greatest 
esteem, 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  &  obliged  humble  servant 

S.  KlRTLAND. 

P.  S.  I  shall  go  down  by  water  with  one  or  two  Indians  who 
have  invited  me  to  go  with  them  for  sake  of  learning  ye  language. 

I  have  not,  nor  shall  I  acquaint  them  yt  I  have  any  thoughts  of 
getting  provision  up  here." 

Mr.  Eirtland's  special  friend  and  main  support  at  Kanadesaga 
was  Tekanada.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Johnson  dated  Feb.  18, 
1766,  Mr.  Kirtland  quotes  Tekanada's  request  for  permission  to 
accompany  his  braves  on  a  war  expedition  against  the  Cherokees. 
Following  is  the  substance  of  Tekanada's  message  to  Sir  William 
as  written  by  Mr.  Kirtland : 

"  I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  friendly  encouraging 
words  last  fall  —  they  buried  almost  all  my  sorrow  &  gave  me  as 
it  were  new  life.  I  keep  you  continually  in  my  mind.  I  again 
return  most  hearty  thanks  for  your  Eemembrance  of  me.  I  desire 
you  wou'd  consider  ye  present  disposition  &  intention  of  my  war- 
riors to  visit  ye  old  Enemies  ye  Cherokee.  You  are  well  acquainted 
with  our  Ancient  Customs  &  Traditions,  yt  ye  late  breach  in  my 
family  cant  be  fully  made  up  in  any  other  way.*  I  know  not  wt. 
your  present  stores  are,  nor  how  you  are  disposed  toward  these 
things.  I  ask  only  this  yt  you  would  take  it  into  consideration. 
You  are  doubtless  sensible  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  all  my  Notes  (  ?) 
pass  me  on  this  Business,  &  I  being  alone  perhaps  shall  set  down 
&  weep  with  my  miserable  Condition.  But  if  my  Warreours  go 
I'll  be  contented  to  tarry.  Your  encouraging  word  &  strict  charge 
last  fall  shall  support  me  &  be  continually  in  my  mind." 

The  record  does  not  show  whether  Tekanada  was  permitted  to 
go  on  the  war  path  with  his  brethren  and  thus  secure  a  new  wife 

*  This  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  recent  death  of  Tekanada's  wife,  and 
to  the  custom  which  prevailed  among  the  Iroquois,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Confederacy,  to  fill  a  family  vacancy  caused  by  death  by  the  adoption  of  a 
captive. 
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by  the  ancient  custom  of  capture,  or  whether  he  assuaged  his  grief 
with  the  charms  of  some  Seneca  belle  of  Kanadesaga.  In  any 
event,  his  name  may  well  be  preserved  as  a  friendly  Indian  who 
helped  Mr.  Kirtland  in  his  civilizing  work. 

The  primitive  conditions  at  Kanadesaga  and  the  difficulty  of 
reckoning  dates  are  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kirt- 
land  dated  the  letter  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  about 
Tekanada  is  taken.  He  dates  it  "  Kaunaudasage  Feby  18,  1766, 
if  I  dont  mistake,"  and  then  adds  the  following  significant  post- 
script :  "  I  beg  ye  favour  of  an  Almanack  if  your  Honor  has  a 
supply.  I  fear  I  shall  forget  ye  Sabbaths  &  perhaps  new  moons,  & 
become  a  Savage  indeed." 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  Mr.  Kirtland  returned  east  with  his 
faithful  friend  Tekanada,  arriving  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  on  the  19th 
of  May.  When  passing  through  Hartford  they  were  received  by 
the  General  Assembly,  then  in  session;  and  Tekanada,  with  Mr. 
Kirtland  as  interpreter,  made  a  reply  which  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  entire  body. 

Kanadesaga  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Kevolution,  the  people  of 
Kanadesaga,  as  indeed  all  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  found  them- 
selves in  a  predicament.  For  over  a  century  they  had  recognized 
the  British  government  and  its  Colonial  representatives  as  their 
allies  against  the  French.  Now,  they  were  called  upon  to  take 
sides  in  a  war  between  two  branches  of  their  white  allies.  It  was 
difficult  enough  for  many  white  men,  with  their  more  advanced 
civilization,  their  more  highly  developed  consciences  and  their 
better  knowledge  of  the  principles  involved,  to  decide  which  side 
to  take ;  it  was  more  difficult  for  the  comparatively  untutored  red- 
man.  Early  in  the  struggle,  Washington  took  measures  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  American  cause,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  Tuscaroras  and  Oneidas;  but  it  is  not 
surjn-ising  that  the  Senecas,  who  so  long  had  been  under  the 
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influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  the  direct  official  representa- 
tives of  the  British  government,  and  who  were  geographically 
located  so  near  to  the  important  British  base  of  operations  at  Fort 
Niagara,  sympathized  with  the  British  cause. 

Further  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  Senecas,  the  British, 
with  shrewd  foresight,  early  in  the  war  erected  a  few  buildings 
between  Kanadesaga  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  came  to  be 
known  as  Butler's  Buildings,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  fre- 
quently the  headquarters  of  Col.  John  Butler,  commander  of 
Butler's  Bangers.  These  buildings,  only  two  or  three  in  number, 
one  of  them  quite  large,  were  near  the  northwest  corner  of  Seneca 
lake  near  the  original  outlet.*  Butler's  Buildings  were  erected  as 
a  residence  for  Col.  John  and  Capt.  Walter  Butler  and  as  barracks 
for  their  soldiers  when  in  that  country.  It  was  a  rallying  place 
for  the  Bangers  and  Indians  when  assembling  for  a  raid  on  the 
frontiers.  It  was  also  a  depot  for  supplies,  the  Indian  corn  fields 
of  Kanadesaga  furnishing  large  quantities  of  subsistence  for  the 
British  armies. 

In  1778,  from  Kanadesaga  as  a  base,  the  British  and  their 
Indian  allies  set  out  to  perpetrate  two  of  the  most  famous  —  or, 
rather,  infamous  —  massacres  in  the  history  of  the  war,  namely, 
those  at  Wyoming,  Fa.,  July  1-4,  and  Cherry  Valley,  !N".  Y., 
November  11. 

The  expedition  to  Wyoming,  which  rendezvoused  at  Kanadesaga, 
was  commanded  by  Col.  John  Butler  and  consisted  of  a  detach- 
ment of  Sir  John  Johnson's  Boyal  Greens  and  Butler's  Bangers 
numbering  about  300,  and  500  Indians.    The  latter  were  chiefly 

*  Benjamin  Lodge,  the  surveyor  who  accompanied  Gen.  Sullivan  on  his 
march  into  the  Seneca  country  in  1779,  surveyed  the  entire  route.  His  original 
maps,  known  as  the  DeWitt-Erskine  maps,  are  in  the  archives  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Erskine  was  the  geographer  under  who3e  direction 
the  survey  was  made.  Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Simeon  DeWitt. 
Map  "  No.  96  E  —  to  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,"  has  the  route  laid  down  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  point  noted  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  lake 
is  marked  "  Tory  Butler's  Quarters." 
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Senecas,  with  a  few  Mohawks  and  a  band  of  Onondagas.  One  of 
Butler's  Rangers,  Lieut.  Adam  Crysler,  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he 
says : 

"  In  May,  1778,  I  received  Col.  Butler's  orders  to  come  to 
Canatasaga.  Accordingly  I  did  and  brought  19  men  with  me  (who 
are  with  Col.  Butler  at  present)  at  which  time  he  made  me  a 
Lieutenant ;  and  from  there  I  went  under  command  of  Col.  Butler 
to  Wayomen  where  Ave  had  an  engagement  and  killed  about  460  of 
the  enemy,  and  from  thence  we  went  to  Aughquagy."* 

The  summer  of  1778  was  one  of  great  excitement  among  the 
Indians  at  Kanadesaga.  The  noted  Seneca  Chief  Big  Tree  had 
made  a  visit  to  Washington  and  to  him  had  professed  great  friend- 
ship for  the  American  cause.  After  promising  the  American 
commander-in-chief  his  aid  and  assistance,  he  started  for  home, 
and  in  passing  through  the  country  of  the  friendly  Oneidas  ex- 
pressed great  confidence  in  his  ability  to  influence  his  people  to 
unite  with  the  Americans.  He  told  the  Oneidas  that  if  he  could 
not  induce  all  of  his  people  to  that  course,  he  would  return  to  the 
Oneidas  with  as  many  adherents  as  he  could  bring.  The  Oneidas, 
not  hearing  from  Big  Tree  as  soon  as  they  expected,  despatched 
an  emissary  to  Kanadesaga  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
Arriving  in  the  Seneca  country,  he  found  the  Senecas  all  in  arms,, 
and  the  two  villages  "  Kanadaseago  and  Jennessee  "  crowded  with 
warriors  from  the  remotest  settlements. 

The  trouble  was,  that  during  the  slow  negotiations  with  the 
Senecas,  the  Americans,  aroused  by  the  depredations  on  the 
frontiers,  had  begun  to  consider  the  advisability  of  invading  the 
Seneca  country  and  chastising  the  Indians  for  their  bloody  work. 
Rumors  of  these  plans  having  reached  the  Senecas  after  Big 
Tree's  return,  their  friendship  for  the  Americans  (if  they  really 
had  any  after  such  close  neighborhood  with  Butler's  men)  was 


*  Oquago,  or  Oghquago  (now  Windsor,  Broome  county,  N.  Y. ),  a  favorite 
6eat  of  the  Oneidas. 
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turned  to  resentment,  and  Big  Tree  and  his  warriors  flew  to  arms 
to  resist  the  enemy  that  dared  to  penetrate  their  country. 

The  plan  for  securing  the  friendship  of  the  Seneeas  thus  mis- 
carried, and  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the  Butlers,  new 
deviltry  was  soon  hatched  among  them.  On  October  23,  1778, 
about  500  of  them  started  out  from  Kanadesaga  and  joined  the 
forces  under  Capt.  Walter  Butler  and  the  Indian  chief  Brant  in 
their  raid  on  Cherry  Valley  November  11.  The  leader  of  the 
Seneeas  was  Sayenqueraghta  of  Kanadesaga.  Lieut.  Crysler  of 
Butler's  Rangers,  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  marauding  expe- 
ditions in  Otsego  county  and  at  German  Flats  during  the  autumn, 
was  with  Butler's  forces,  returning  with  them  to  Niagara  in  De- 
cember. Their  line  of  retreat  brought  them  from  Elmira  up  the 
eastern  side  of  Seneca  lake,  and  around  the  foot  of  the  lake  to  * 
Kanadesaga,  where  they  arrived  about  the  last  of  November. 
Here,  all  the  captive  children  and  infants  were  separated  from 
their  parents  and  given  into  different  Indian  families  for  adoption. 
Here  the  wife  of  Col.  Samuel  Campbell  was  left  in  captivity.  Her 
children  were  taken  away  from  her  and  she,  according  to  the 
Indian  custom  before  mentioned,  was  given  to  a  family  to  fill  a 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  members. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  Col.  Butler  came  to  Kanadesaga  to  confer 
with  the  Indians  about  exchanging  the  prisoners  they  held  for 
Mrs.  Butler*  and  her  family  who  were  held  within  the  American 
lines.  The  Indians  held  a  council  lasting  several  days,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  they  yielded  to  Butler's  earnest  persuasions. 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  thereupon  sent  to  Niagara,  arriving  in  June. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  Lieut.  Crysler  went  to  Kanadesaga  again 
under  command  of  the  Tory  Col.  Butler,  and  from  that  point 
participated  in  forays  upon  the  frontier  settlements.  One  of  these 
expeditions  consisted  of  100  rangers  and  200  Seneca  Indians  under 
command  of  Capt.  McDonald,  which  attacked  Freeland's  Fort  on 


*  His  mother,  or  wife.    The  record  is  not  clear  which. 
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the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  in  July.  According  to 
Crysler's  account,  they  killed  forty  men  and  took  thirty  prisoners. 
With  the  latter,  the  British  and  Indians  returned  to  Col.  Butler  at 
Kanadesaga.  Leaving  their  captives  at  the  Seneca  capital,  the 
combined  force  marched  south  to  Chemung;  but  here  they  en- 
countered Sullivan's  army  of  retribution  and  here  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned. 

The  Annihilation  of  Kanadesaga. 

The  barbarities  of  the  British  with  their  Indian  allies  led  Con- 
gress to  authorize  Washington  to  send  an  army  into  the  Iroquois 
country,  with  a  view  to  reducing  their  numbers,  destroying  their 
resources,  and  exterminating  the  Tory  nest  at  Fort  Niagara  which 
was  the  chief  base  of  their  operations.  Having  failed  to  win  the 
Indians  by  friendly  overtures  early  in  the  war,  it  was  planned  to 
bring  upon  them  such  a  terrible  retribution  as  should  put  it  beyond 
their  power  further  to  harm  the  frontier  towns.  The  expedition 
was  planned  in  two  divisions  —  one  under  Gen.  James  Clinton 
and  the  other  under  Gen.  John  Sullivan.  Sullivan's  headquarters 
were  at  Easton,  Penn.  Thence  he  started  on  his  famous  march, 
sometimes  called  Sullivan's  Raid,  June  18,  1779.  He  was  joined 
at  Tioga,  N".  Y.,  on  August  22d  by  Clinton,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  invaded  the  Onondaga  country  and  laid  waste  the  villages 
near  Onondaga  lake.  Leaving  Tioga  August  26,  they  arrived  at 
Newtown  (Elmira)  where,  on  Sunday,  August  29,  they  met  and 
defeated  a  formidable  force  of  British  regulars  and  Indians  under 
the  command  of  Col.  John  Butler,  Capt.  Walter  Butler,  Capt. 
McDonald,  and  the  Indian  chief  Brant. 

On  August  30,  the  army  remained  on  the  ground,  destroying 
the  Indian  corn  and  on  the  31st  resumed  the  march  northward, 
along  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  lake.  On  Monday,  September  6, 
they  camped  between  Appletown  and  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

At  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7 th,  the  army  struck  its  tents 
and  reached  the  foot  of  the  lake  about  2  p.  m.  Here,  apprehending 
some  opposition,  a  halt  was  made  for  a  reconnoissance,  but  no 
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enemy  was  found.  The  march  was  then  resumed,  the  army  keep- 
ing close  to  the  lake  on  account  of  a  marsh  on  their  right.  Coming 
to  the  outlet,*  they  forded  it,  the  water  reaching  from  their  knees 
to  their  waists  and  the  river  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
wide. 

The  crossing  of  the  outlet  by  Sullivan's  army  of  2,500  or  3,000 
soldiers,  with  their  packhorses  loaded  with  camp  impediments  and 
supplies,  with  their  droves  of  cattle  and  with  their  five  pieces  of 
artillery  —  four  brass  three-pounders  and  one  small  howitzer  — 
presented  a  picturesque  scene  worthy  of  an  artist's  canvas.  A 
short  distance  from  the  outlet  near  the  northwestern  extremity 
of  the  lake,  they  came  to  Butler's  buildings,  but  found  them 
deserted.  After  destroying  these  structures  and  the  adjacent  corn 
field,  the  army  proceeded  to  Kanadesaga  Castle,  where  they 
arrived  about  dusk.  They  found  the  town  completely  deserted  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  evidently  left  not  more  than  a  day  or  two 
before,  for  the  soldiers  found  in  the  village  a  little  white  boy, 
about  four  years  old,  entirely  naked  and  almost  starved,  but  still 
alive,  t 

Arrived  at  the  village,  some  of  the  soldiers  busied  themselves 
with  unpacking  the  horses  and  tethering  them ;  others  with  corral- 
ling the  cattle ;  others  with  erecting  their  tents  for  the  night ;  and 
the  artillerymen  with  planting  their  five  cannon  at  eligible  points 
for  the  protection  of  the  camp.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  fragile 
cabins  of  the  natives  were  pulled  down  for  firewood,  and  soon  the 
campfires  were  glowing  in  the  gathering  gloom  and  the  camp- 
kettles  were  boiling  with  the  evening  meal. 


*  The  original  outlet  was  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  present  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake.  The  latter  was  made  at  an  early  day  by  the  Seneca  Lock 
Navigation  Co. 

t  This  child,  belonging  to  some  unfortunate  captive,  was  adopted  by  Capt. 
Machin,  of  the  artillery,  given  the  name  of  Thomas  Machin,  and  tenderly 
cared  for.  Upon  the  return  of  the  army,  the  boy  was  placed  with  a  family  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  of  small-pox  about  two  years  later.  His  parents 
were  never  found. 
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Lieut.  Beatty  records :  "  This  town  is  the  chief  town*  of  the 
Seneca  nation.  It  lies  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
lake  *  *  *  on  a  pretty  level  spot,  but  no  good  stream  of  water 
near  it  —  only  one  small  brook  running  through  it  which  affords 
but  very  little  water.  There  is  about  seventy  or  eighty  houses  in 
it  and  built  very  compact  and  the  chief  of  the  houses  very  good. 
Likewise  I  heard  there  was  two  or  three  old  blockhouses  but  I  did 
not  see  them  as  it  was  dark  when  we  came  in." 

When  morning  dawned  on  the  8  th  and  the  men  obtained  their 
first  clear  view  of  the  place,  they  found  the  deserted  village  center- 
ing around  a  large  green  plot  on  which  the  stockade  had  been  built 
in  1756,  but  the  fortification  itself  was  practically  in  ruins.  In 
the  houses  they  found  bear  skins,  deer  skins,  Indian  trinkets,  and 
quantities  of  corn  and  vegetables.  Several  horses  and  cows  were 
discovered  and  captured.  During  the  day,  the  main  army  devoted 
itself  to  demolishing  the  buildings,  girdling  the  trees  in  the 
orchards,  cutting  and  burning  the  standing  corn,  destroying  the 
vegetables,  and  devastating  the  village  generally;  while  two  de- 
tachments under  Major  Poor  and  Col.  John  Harper  made  side 
excursions  to  neighboring  Indian  settlements  on  a  like  mission. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  the  men  cleaned  their  pieces 
and  made  ready  for  the  next  day's  march ;  but  whether  they  should 
march  to  the  westward  or  eastward  was  a  question  with  Gen.  Sul- 
livan. He  was  very  anxious  to  reach  Fort  Niagara  and  extirpate 
that  Tory  plague  spot ;  but  a  shortage  of  supplies  counseled  dis- 
cretion. His  supply  of  flour  was  reduced  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  his  pack  horses  and  his  supply  of  beef  was  short  on  account  of 
the  loss  of  several  head  of  cattle  in  the  creeks  and  ravines  across 
and  through  which  they  had  marched.  For  a  long  time  the  men 
had  had  meat  only  twice  in  three  days  and  bread  only  once  in  four 
days,  their  subsistence  having  been  almost  entirely  on  corn  and 

*  Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Dearborn  says  that  it  is  "  a  large  town  called  Kannad- 
segea,  which  is  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  Senecas  and  is  called  Seneca 
Castle."  These  and  numerous  other  like  references  to  Kanadesaga  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  capital  importance. 
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beans  secured  in  the  Indian  country.  After  conferring  with  his 
officers,  however,  he  determined  to  push  on  as  far  as  Genesee, 
which  he  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  Indian  country.  He  therefore 
sent  the  sick  and  lame  hack  to  Tioga  and  gave  orders  to  march  for 
Genesee  the  next  morning. 

That  night  it  rained,  delaying  the  start  on  the  9th;  but  about 
noon  on  the  latter  date,  after  having  destroyed  every  edible  which 
the  men,  horses  and  cattle  could  not  eat,  the  army  resumed  its 
march  westward  and  proceeded  as  far  west  as  Genesee  Castle, 
which  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  river  near 
Cuylerville,  Livingston  county.  Here  they  arrived  September  14. 
After  destroying  the  town  and  crops,  the  army  began  its  counter- 
march on  the  15th.  At  sunset  on  Sunday,  the  19th,  they  arrived 
again  at  Kanadesaga  and  pitched  their  tents.  On  Monday,  the 
20th,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  struck  their  tents  and  an 
hour  later  mai*ehed  off,  crossed  the  outlet,  and  at  sunset  camped 
near  the  lake. 

"  Previous  to  our  march  from  Canadasago,"  =ays  Lieut.  Har- 
denbergh,  under  date  of  Monday,  "  Col.  Butler  of  the  4th  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  was  sent  with  a  detachment  to  the  Kiyuga  lake 
to  destroy  some  Indian  settlements  that  were  there,"  and  "  Col. 
Gansevort  (was)  sent  with  100  men  to  Port  Stanwix  (Rome)  in 
order  to  send  down  some  baggage  which  was  left  on  the  Mohawk 
river  by  troops  that  had  been  stationed  there  the  preceding  year." 

Sullivan's  terrible  expedition  into  the  Iroquois  country  had  its 
expected  effect.  The  misery  and  demoralization  of  the  Indians 
was  complete :  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  broken ; 
and  the  western  door  of  the  Long  House  was  rent  from  its  fasten- 
ings. 

After  this  tragic  event,  a  few  Indians  returned  to  Kanadesaga, 
just  enough  to  keep  it  in  existence  in  history  for  several  years 
more ;  but  no  concerted  effort  was  made  to  rebuild  the  village.  In 
the  course  of  time,  sprouts  from  the  old  apple  trees  grew  up  and 
bore  fruit,  and  a  few  of  their  descendants  still  give  evidence  of  the 
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ancestral  orchards  which  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  Kana- 
desaga. 

In  its  diminished  state,  Kanadesaga  continued  to  be  a  Land- 
mark during  the  remaining  years  of  the  war.  On  May  14,  1780, 
a  party  of  Indians  arrived  here  with  prisoners  captured  at  Weiss- 
port,  Pa.,  April  25.  These  captives  included  Benjamin  Gilbert, 
Sr.,  his  wife  Elizabeth,  their  son  Jesse ;  Jesse's  son  Abner  and 
daughters  Rebecca  and  Elizabeth;  Abigail  Dodson,  aged  14; 
Benjamin  Peart,  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  their  infant.  Here  the 
Indians  painted  Benjamin  Gilbert,  Sr.,  black,  which  caused  the 
captives  much  alarm  as  they  believed  that  he  was  to  be  killed. 
While  staying  at  this  place  they  were  visited  by  a  British  soldier 
and  another  white  man,  en  route  to  Niagara  and  Montreal.  In 
the  course  of  time,  the  captives  were  taken  on  to  Niagara,  where 
they  found  four  of  their  relatives  who  had  been  taken  there  by 
another  route. 

During  the  next  four  years,  many  other  incidents  like  this 
occurred  at  Kanadesaga.  At  length,  on  October  22,  1784,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  made  between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations ; 
hostilities  came  to  an  end ;  and  soon  the  white  man's  civilization 
took  the  places  of  the  red  man's  villages  and  castles,  cornfields  and 
orchards. 

The  Passing  of  the  Indian's  Ownership. 

After  the  Revolutionary  war,  Massachusetts  claimed  a  large 
share  of  the  territory  of  western  New  York  under  grants  from 
Great  Britain.  On  December  16,  1786,  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  states  agreed  upon  a  settlement,  by  which  Massachusetts  ceded 
to  New  York  the  right  of  sovereignty  and  government,  but  New 
York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil 
from  the  Indians  to  230,400  acres  between  the  Owego  and  Che- 
nango rivers,  and  also  to  all  the  lands  in  New  York  west  of  a 
line  "  beginning  in  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  north  latitude  at  a  point 
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distant  82  miles  west  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  on  Delaware  river  *  *  *  and  from  said  point  of 
beginning  running  on  a  due  meridian  north  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,"  except  one  mile  in  width  along  the  Niagara  river. 

This  settlement  was  quickly  followed  by  the  efforts  of  enter- 
prising gentlemen  to  secure  possession  of  the  Indian  lands.  One 
influential  group  of  speculators  was  known  as  the  Genesee  Land 
Company.  At  its  instigation,  a  council  was  held  at  Kanadesaga 
on  November  30,  1787,  at  which  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations 
leased  to  the  Land  Company  for  999  years  a  vast  region  compris- 
ing all  of  New  York  State  west  of  Canada  Creek  at  a  rental  of 
$2,000  a  year.  This  treaty  was  signed  by  forty-six  Indian  chiefs, 
including  the  famous  Cornplanter. 

The  Genesee  Land  Company,  however,  had  two  strong  rivals  in 
Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  who,  at  a  council  held  at 
Buffalo  Creek  on  July  8,  1788,  secured  a  modification  of  the  long 
lease,  by  which  Phelps  and  Gorham  secured  the  lease  of  all  that 
portion  comprising  the  Massachusetts  pre-emption  rights.  For 
this  privilege  they  agreed  to  pay  Massachusetts  a  fair  compensa- 
tion and  to  the  Indians  $1,000  a  year.  This  latter  sum  was  pay- 
able in  cattle  to  be  delivered  to  the  Indians  at  Kanadesaga. 

About  July  13  or  11,  another  council  was  held  at  Kanadesaga, 
at  which  the  Kev.  Mr.  Kirtland,  acting  as  Commissioner  for 
Massachusetts  in  the  above  transaction,  proclaimed  the  treaty. 
Over  eighty  warriors  were  present  on  this  occasion. 

The  limitations  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  ensuing  real  estate  transactions,  but  it  is 
our  purpose  to  relate  enough  to  explain  the  origin  of  an  interest- 
ing landmark  at  Geneva  connected  with  the  passing  of  Indian 
ownership,  namely,  the  "  Old  Pre-emption  Road." 

In  1788,  Col.  Hugh  Maxwell,  a  civil  engineer,  was  engaged  to 
survey  the  Massachusetts  pre-emption  line  from  the  Pennsylvania 
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boundary  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  owing  to  magnetic  deviation  of 
the  compass  or  to  some  otber  cause  his  line  diverged  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  true  meridian  until,  when  it  reached  the  lake,  it  was 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  out  of  the  way.  This  line  is  in- 
dicated by  what  is  called  the  Old  Pre-emption  Koad.  It  runs 
directly  through  the  site  of  Kanadesaga.  Later  the  true  line  was 
determined,  and  the  area  between  the  old  and  new  pre-emption 
lines  in  which  lies  the  present  city  of  Geneva  is  called  the 
"  Gore." 

The  Beginnings  of  Geneva. 

About  the  year  1788,  the  name  of  Kanadesaga  was  superseded 
by  the  imported  European  name  of  Geneva,  but  probably  not  in 
pursuance  of  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office* 
who  were  authorized  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  1786, 
to  lay  out  the  Military  Tract  and  "  designate  every  township  to 
be  laid  out  by  such  name  as  they  shall  deem  proper,"  and  who 
with  a  lamentable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  Indian  nomenclature  proceeded  to  sprinkle  the  Iroquois 
country  with  a  host  of  classical  names  as  foreign  in  propriety  as 
they  were  in  the  source  from  which  they  were  taken. 

From  the  journal  of  a  traveler  who  went  from  Albany  to 
Niagara  in  1792,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  infant  Geneva  as  she  ap- 
peared near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    He  says: 

"  Twelve  miles  west  of  Cayuga  I  struck  the  Canadesaga  Lake 
—  no  inhabitant  upon  this  road.  This  lake  is  the  handsomest  piece 
of  water  I  ever  beheld ;  its  length  and  breadth  nearly  that  of 
Cayuga  into  which  it  empties.  Upon  a  pretty  slope  on  the  new 
part  of  the  lake  stands  a  town  called  Geneva.  It  has  a  fine  effect 
from  the  opposite  shore  but  disappoints  you  when  you  arrive  at 
it.  It  consists  of  about  twenty  log  houses,  three  or  four  frame 
buildings,  and  as  many  idle  persons  as  can  live  in  them.  Eighteen 
miles  lower  on  the  same  lake  stands  the  Friends'  Settlement 


*  The  Commissioners  were  Governor  George  Clinton,  Secretary  Lewis  A. 
Scott,  Attorney-General  Egbert  Benson,  and  Treasurer  Gerard  Bancker. 
Simeon  DeWitt  was  State  Engineer  at  the  time. 
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founded  by  Jemima  Wilkinson.  There  are  eighty  families  in  it. 
Each  has  a  fine  farm  and  are  quiet,  moral  and  industrious  people." 

Between  1797  and  1799,  the  old  Indian  trail  had  been  converted 
into  a  coach  road,  so  that  a  stage  coach  starting  from  Fort  Schuy- 
ler (Bonie)  on  September  30,  1799,  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  third  day  with  four  passengers.  During  the 
winter  of  1798-99,  two  stages,  one  of  them  a  mail  stage,  ran  from 
Geneva  and  Canandaigua  to  Albany  weekly.  A  writer  in  1799 
says : 

"  Very  few  places  of  the  size  now  exceed  Geneva,  either  as  to 
the  style  of  the  buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  adjoining  country  or 
valuable  improvements.  The  number  of  sail  boats  have  greatly 
increased  on  the  lake  and  the  sloop  finds  constant  employment; 
and  in  addition  to  their  comforts,  a  person  from  Scotland  has 
established  at  Geneva  a  very  respectable  brewery  which  promises  to 
destroy  in  the  neighborhood  the  baneful  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 
The  apple  and  peach  orchards  left  by  the  Indians  yield  every  year 
abundance  of  fruit  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  besides  making 
considerable  cyder;  so  much  so  that  one  farmer  near  Geneva 
sold  cyder  this  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,200." 

The  temptation  to  follow  the  development  of  Geneva,  from 
these  small  beginnings,  to  the  beautiful,  cultured  and  industrious 
village  of  to-day  must  be  resisted  both  for  lack  of  space  and  as 
being  beyond  the  purpose  of  this  paper ;  and  in  conclusion  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  glance  at  three  interesting 
sites  connected  with  the  history  of  Kanadesaga  —  the  place  of 
the  old  Fort,  the  Burial  Mound,  and  the  Council  Tree. 

The  Last  Traces  of  the  Old  Fort. 
In  the  autumn  of  1848,  the  eminent  archaeologist  E.  G.  Squier 
made  an  investigation  of  the  Indian  town  sites  of  New  York, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  JSTew  York  Historical  Society  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
"  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  and  in  1851  were  republished  by 
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Mr.  Squier  under  the  title  "Antiquities  of  the  State  of  New  York." 
On  page  85  is  a  sketch  of  the  palisade  work  and  the  Burial  Mound 
at  Kanadesaga.   The  following  is  what  Mr.  Squier  says : 

"  The  traces  of  this  palisaded  work  are  very  distinct  and  the 
outline  may  be  followed  with  the  greatest  ease.  Its  preservation 
is  evidently  due  to  the  circumstance  that  at  the  time  of  the  cession 
of  their  lands  at  this  point,  the  Senecas  made  it  a  special  condition 
that  this  spot  should  never  be  brought  under  cultivation.  '  Here/ 
said  they,  '  sleep  our  fathers,  and  they  cannot  rest  well  if  they 
hear  the  plough  of  the  white  man  above  them.'  The  stipulation 
of  the  purchasers  has  been  religiously  observed. 

"  The  site  of  this  ancient  palisade  slopes  gently  toward  a  little 
stream  called  Ganundasaga  creek  which  supplied  the  occupants  of 
the  fort  with  water.  The  ground  is  covered  with  a  close  green 
sward,  and  some  of  the  apple  trees  planted  by  the  Indians  are  still 
flourishing.  In  form,  the  work  was  nearly  rectangular,  having 
small  bastions  at  the  northwestern  and  southeastern  angles.  At 
'  a  '  and  '  b  '  *  are  small  heaps  of  stones  bearing  traces  of  exposure 
to  fire,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of  forges  or  fireplaces. 
The  holes  formed  by  the  decay  of  pickets  are  now  about  a  foot 
deep.  A  fragment  of  one  of  the  pickets  was  removed  by  Mr.  L.  H. 
Morgan  of  Rochester,  in  1847,  and  is  now  in  the  State  Cabinet  at 
Albany.    It  is  of  oak." 

To-day,  not  a  vestige  of  the  old  stockade  remains. 

The  Burial  Mound. 

At  the  time  of  Sullivan's  march,  in  1779,  Capt.  Daniel  Liver- 
more  noted  in  his  diary,  concerning  Kanadesaga :  "  Here  is  a 
large  burying  place  with  several  large  monuments  raised  over  some 
of  their  chiefs."  This  is  the  earliest  allusion  we  have  found  to 
the  Burial  Mound  which  still  exists  about  35 0  feet  north  of  the  site 
of  the  fort.  When  Lewis  H.  Morgan  visited  the  place  in  1845,  the 
mound  was  about  100  paces  in  circumference.  When  Squier 
visited  it  in  1848,  it  was  about  six  feet  high  and  covered  with 
depressions  marking  the  graves  of  the  dead.    "  It  would  be  in- 


*  In  the  northwest  and  northeast  corners,  respectively. 
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teresting,"  he  said,  "  for  a  variety  of  reasons  to  have  this  mound 
excavated.    By  whatever  people  erected,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
extensively  used  by  the  Senecas  for  purposes  of  burial." 
Morgan,  in  his  "  League  of  the  Iroquois  "  says : 

; '  There  is  an  interesting  tradition  connected  with  this  burial 
mound.  The  Senecas  say  that  once  they  had  a  protector,  a  mighty 
giant,  taller  than  the  tallest  trees,  who  split  the  largest  hickory 
for  his  bow,  and  used  pine  trees  for  his  arrows.  He  once  wandered 
west  to  the  Mississippi  and  from  thence  east  again  to  the  sea.  Be- 
turning  homeward  over  the  mountains  along  the  Hudson,  he  saw  a 
great  bird  on  the  water  flapping  its  wings  as  if  it  wished  to  get 
out,  so  he  waded  in  and  lifted  it  on  the  land.  He  then  saw  on  it 
a  number  of  men  who  appeared  dreadfully  frightened  and  made 
signs  to  him  to  put  them  back  again.  He  did  so  and  they  gave 
him  a  sword  and  a  musket  with  powder  and  balls  and  showed  him 
how  to  use  them,  after  which  the  bird  swam  off  and  he  saw  it  no 
more.  Having  returned  to  the  Senecas  at  G-anundasaga  he  ex- 
hibited to  them  the  wonderful  implements  of  destruction  and 
fired  the  gun  before  them.  They  were  exceedingly  terrified  at 
the  report  and  reproached  him  for  bringing  such  terrible  things 
among  them  and  told  him  to  take  them  away  again,  for  they  would 
be  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and  he  was  an  enemy  to  their 
nation  who  had  brought  them  there.  Much  grieved  at  their  re- 
proaches, he  left  the  council,  taking  the  dreadful  weapons  with 
him,  and  lay  down  in  a  field.  The  next  morning  he  was  found, 
from  some  mysterious  cause,  dead,  and  this  mound  was  raised 
over  his  body  where  he  lay.  It  is  averred  by  the  Onondagas  that 
if  the  mound  should  be  opened  a  skeleton  of  supernatural  size 
would  be  found  underneath." 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  temptation  experienced  by  Squier  and 
some  other  more  recent  archaeologists  has  been  resisted  and  that 
the  mound  has  remained  undisturbed,  except  on  a  single  occasion 
when  some  unauthorized  person  made  an  opening  and  took  out 
four  skulls.  The  proceeding  was  witnessed,  however,  by  the 
owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Smith,  who  reburied  the  skulls 
in  the  mound. 

For  many  years,  Indians  were  accustomed  to  visit  this  mound 
and  stand  by  its  side,  in  silent  meditation.    The  last  visit  of  this 
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sort  occurred  about  four  years  ago.  Beaten  by  the  elements,  and 
unprotected  by  any  fence,  the  mound  has  been  reduced  in  size  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  only  194  feet  in  circumference. 

In  1889  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $750  for 
the  purchase  by  the  State  of  three  acres  containing  the  mound  and 
$250  for  fencing  and  improvement,  and  placing  it  in  the  custody 
of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  but  it  failed 
to  receive  the  Governor's  signature.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
means  may  be  found  properly  to  conserve  this  sacred  landmark 
of  the  old  inhabitants  of  Kanadesaga. 

The  Kanadesaga  Council  Tree. 
About  2,550  feet  northeast  of  the  Burial  Mound  on  the  extensive 
farm  of  Mr.  Henry  H.  Loomis,  stands  another  landmark  of  the 
Senecas  —  a  patriarchal  elm  known  as  the  Council  Tree.  This 
magnificent  tree,  measuring  25  feet  in  the  circumference  of  its 
trunk  and  127  feet  in  the  spread  of  its  branches,  marks  the  tra- 
ditional meeting  place  of  the  Senecas  when  their  deliberations 
were  held  out  of  doors.  Under  its  branches,  presumably,  were 
negotiated  several  of  the  treaties  affecting  the  destinies  of  Western 
New  York. 

This  is  one  of  several  famous  trees  in  New  York  State,  most  of 
which  have  disappeared,  including  the  Big  Tree  which  formerly 
stood  near  Geneseo  and  the  Treaty  Oak  which  formerly  stood  in 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  New  York  city. 

From  the  use  of  trees  for  shelter,  not  only  at  ordinary  times,  but 
also  at  times  of  councils,  they  came  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  figures  of  speech  employed  by  the  Indians  and  by  white 
men  in  their  speeches  to  the  Indians.  For  instance,  on  September 
21,  1753,  Col.  Wm.  Johnson,  in  addressing  the  representatives  of 
the  Six  Nations  at  Onondaga,  said :  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  on  my 
arrival  among  you  that  the  fine  Shady  Tree  which  was  planted 
by  your  forefathers  for  your  ease  and  shelter  should  be  now  lean- 
ing, being  almost  blown  down  by  Northerly  Winds."    This  was 
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an  allusion  to  the  covenant  of  friendship  between  the  Iroquois  and 
the  English  which  had  been  strained  severely  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  French  in  Canada.  Again  he  said  to  them :  "  Your  fire  now 
burns  clearly  at  the  old  place.  The  Tree  of  shelter  and  protection 
is  set  up  and  nourishes." 

There  is  so  much  of  poetry,  tradition,  and  history,  associated 
wth  the  Kanadesaga  Council  Tree  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  for  its  natural  beauty,  it  is  greatly  desired  that  means  may  be 
found  for  its  protection  and  special  care.  In  the  course  of  years 
it  must  inevitably  disappear,  but  with  the  modern  science  of  tree 
surgery  and  prophylaxis,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
preserved  for  generations,  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  a  living  re- 
minder of  the  vanished  race  which  once  populated  the  fertile  fields 
of  Kanadesaga. 
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